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IS NATURE 


INCONSISTENT ? 





ISCUSSIONS respecting the rela- 

tive value of the old and the 

new educations as means of mental 

training have not referred to one point 

of resemblance between classical stud- 

ies and those in natural history which 

it may be profitable to consider, if 

only to show the similar results of a 

gradual evolution of forms whether 
verbal or organic. 

The accomplished Greek and Latin 
scholar knows that the keenest enjoy- 
ment of a language, as such and with- 
out direct reference to the sentiment 
conveyed, involves not only his under- 
standing of the general rules of word 
and sentence construction, but also his 
remembrance of the exceptions there- 
to, and even of the exceptions to the 
exceptions. The same is true of natu- 
ral history in all its branches; but the 
reader’s attention is here directed es- 
pecially to zodlogy, since animal forms 
are exposed to the most various, com- 
plex, and antagonistic conditions of 
existence. To avoid technicalities so 
far as possible, our illustrations will be 
drawn chiefly from the human species 
and from other members of the verte- 
brate subkingdom. 

That ‘‘one man’s meat may be an 
other man’s poison” has been often 
demonstrated. Some persons are made 
ill by mutton even in minute quanti- 
ties; others by oysters or lobsters; 
others by the smell of roses or of new- 


mown hay. On the other hand, some 
animals enjoy a remarkable immunity 
from the effects of poison. Pigeons 
have taken from twenty to fifty grains 
of opium with no apparent ill effect; 
a rabbit ate digitalis and lived; and 
a lungoor monkey (Presbytes entellus) 
is said to have survived ten-grain doses 
of quinine and of strychnine. These 
things cannot yet be explained by any 
known peculiarities of structure, and so 
they indicate that our present means 
of investigation, chemical and micro- 
scopical, may be inadequate to detect 
differences which are readily dis- 
covered by the ‘‘ physiological test.” 

No rule is of more general applica- 
tion than that the care of the eggs and 
the young devolves chiefly upon the 
female. But with a kind of frog the 
male takes the eggs when laid and 
twists them about his legs, transport- 
ing them in this way until the young 
are hatched. Some South American 
fishes carry their eggs in their mouths 
until hatched; and we do not know 
how they eat meantime, or whether 
they eat at all. 

The camel and llama are ruminat- 
ing animals; that is, they ‘‘ chew the 
cud,” like the ox, sheep, deer, the gi- 
raffe, and many others less familiar. 
Now these latter move the lower jaw 
in one direction for a certain number 
of strokes, and then in the opposite 
direction for about the same number. 
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But the camel and llama reverse the 
direction foreach stroke. 

Usually, however, peculiarities of 
habit involve special structural ar- 
rangements. But even these may be 
temporary. The Aspredo, a South 
American fish, carries its eggs, at- 
tached to little pedicles, upon the 
lower surface of the body. With the 
Surinam toad, after the eggs are laid 
the male plants them upon the female’s 
back. Then the skin grows up be- 
tween them so as to enclose each within 
acell from which the tadpole emerges 
when sufficiently developed. The skin 
then reverts to its original condition. 

The pipe-fishes and sea-horses pre- 
sent a double exception to the general 
customs of fishes. The eggs are car- 
ried in a sort of pouch upon the lower 
side of the tail, reminding one of the 
arrangements in the opossum; and it 
is the male which has this pouch. So, 
as in the case of the toad already men- 
tioned, the one sex produces the eggs, 
the other hatches them; a more equit- 
able division of labor than prevails in 
most human communities, where the 
man assumes the duties which please 
him, and leaves all the rest to his 
weaker partner. 

Among vertebrates true poison or- 
gans are almost confined to certain 
families of serpents, although the ser- 
rated spines of the cat-fishes and some 
skates may inflict wounds slow to heal. 
A Central American fish, however, the 
Thalassophryne, has on each shoulder a 
perforated spine connected with a poi- 
son sack. Wounds from these spines 
are said to be usually fatal. 

Some kinds of serpents feed upon 
eggs. We may imagine that if crushed 
within the lipless mouth, most of the 
contents, being necessarily raw, would 
be lost. So the eggs are swallowed 
whole; but in the throat they are 
broken by contact with sharp tooth- 
like spines. These, however, are not 


true teeth, but downward projections 
from the backbone which penctrate 
the gullet so as to serve the purpose 
of teeth. 

The outward unlikeness of birds and 
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reptiles is well indicated by popu- 
lar sentiment. Yet recent studies of 
development and of corresponding 
parts previously overlooked oblige us 
to regard the reptiles as more nearly 
related to the birds than to the other 
cold-blooded vertebrates—the batra- 
chians and the fishes. Among the few 
remaining distinctions between them, 
we note the absence of teeth and of a 
long tail with birds; for however much 
elongated may be the tail feathers of 
the bird, they are borne by a few 
rather stunted caudal vertebra. And 
so when, in the lithographic slates of 
Solenhofen, was found a skeleton with 
wings and feathers like a bird, but a 
very long tail, as in some lizards, there 
were some who at first hesitated to re- 
gard it as a bird at all. 

There are reasons for supposing that 
this long-tailed bird, the Archawopteryz, 
had teeth; and within a few years 
there have been found in the Creta- 
ceous rocks of our West several fossil 
birds with numerous teeth, either 
lodged in grooves or implanted in 
sockets. Nor was this so wholly un- 
expected, since little tooth-like papilla 
had long before been found in the 
beaks of very young birds. 

Among spiders are some whose nets 
present an appearance of geometrical 
regularity. I say appearance, for a close 
inspection always reveals variations as 
to number and space which, if exist- 
ing upon the same scale in human 
workmanship, would be held very dis- 
creditable to the artificer. Usually 
these so-called geometrical nets consist 
of a spiral, viscid line laid upon 
diverging radii of dry silk. A few 
species make the viscid line as a series 
of loops covering the larger part of the 
disk, leaving one or more radii, usual- 
ly at the upper part, uncovered. The 
Nephila plumipes of the Southern States 
omits the viscid line from the upper 
sixth. The little ‘‘triangle spider” 
(Hyptiotes) constructs its net of four 
radii, never more nor less, crossed by 
several (six to twelve) lines which are 
not viscid, but double, so as to serve 
the same purpose, the entanglement of 
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prey. It would lead us too far, how- 
ever, to enumerate the unusual habits 
of animals, and these are more readily 
learned from popular works on natural 
history. We will therefore confine 
ourselves to those peculiarities of form 
and structure by which one or more 
species seem to controvert the charac- 
teristics of the group to which they 
belong. 

Some of the most striking excep- 
tions are presented by members of 
groups which were unknown at the 
time the groups were named. For 
names of groups are often based upon 
some feature supposed to be uniformly 
characteristic of all its members; and 
such is the natural and proper regard 
for priority and authority, that these 
names are retained after their applica- 
tion has become partially or wholly 
void; veritable cases of the principle 
of ‘*lucus a non lucendo,” like the con- 
tradictions of human appellations, as 
when, for instance, a smith becomes a 
tailor, or a weaver a breaker of stone. 

Take, for instance, Cuvier’s primary 
subdivisions of the vertebrates—Fish- 
es, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals. As 
their name implies, the reptiles are 
usually creepers, but most snakes have 
no legs at all; many turtles pass nearly 
their whole lives in the water, while 
the extinct Pterodactyls flew like bats. 
We are apt to accept the Scriptural 
designation ‘‘ birds of the air” with- 
out reflecting that all of them walk, 
and many swim, while the ostrich can- 
not fly, the Apteryx has very small 
wings, and some fossil forms, the gi- 
gantic Dinornis and Epyornis of New 
Zealand and Madagascar, seem to have 
had no wings at all. All fishes swim, 
but several can progress on the land, 
and some have been known to climb 
trees. Finally, although most mam- 
mals are quadrupeds, the whales and 
manatees have no hind legs and swim; 
and the bats have wings in place of 
arms, enabling them to fly like birds. 

So generally do teeth exist in quad- 
rupeds that it was not strange for the 
name Edentata (toothless) to be ap- 
plied to the Anteaters and Pangolins. 
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At present, however, this “ill-defined 
and heteroZeneous assemblage” also 
includes the sloths and armadiilos, 
which have teeth, although they are 
not capped by enamel. 

The kangaroos, opossums, and many 
others which have no familiar names, 
were called Marsupials from the mar- 
supium or pouch to which the imma- 
ture young are transferred at birth, 
and in which they are carried until 
able to eat ordinary food. But there 
are a few unquestionable marsupials 
with no pouch whatever, which remind 
one of the ‘‘ play of Hamlet, with the 
part of Hamlet left out,” and others 
which lack even the marsupial bones 
attached to the pelvis. 

A more constant character of the 
group than the marsupium is the in- 
folding of the angle of the lower jaw. 
Yet this is wanting in one genus, and 
strangely enough, is present in the 
Madagascar hedgehog, which is an or- 
dinary mammal with no especial affin- 
ities with the marsupials. 

Another marsupial, the Cheropus 
ecaudatus, received its specific name 
(meaning tailless) because the first 
specimen which fell into the hands of a 
naturalist had no tail. Since this part 
is well developed in all subsequently 
examined, it is supposed that the first 
one had accidentally lost it. Yet the 
name has been retained. 

Even the titles of the most compre- 
hensive groups may be misnomers. 
The name Vertebrata assumes as a fact 
that the animals so designated have a 
spinal axis formed of bony or cartil- 
aginous segments, the vertebra. Yet 
for forty years naturalists have been 
acquainted with a little fish (the lance- 
let, Amphiorus lanceolatus) whose spinal 
axis is a delicate membraneous tube fill- 
ed by a jelly-like fluid, and presenting 
no trace of subdivision into vertebre. 
While continuing, therefore, to em- 
ploy the term vertebrates as a conveni- 
ent one, and as strictly correct in re- 
spect to the vast majority of cases, 
zdologists have come to see that the 
essential character of the branch is the 
presence of a dorsal or neural canal for 
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the spinal cord and brain, and a ven- 
tral or hemal cavity for the viscera. 
And a cross-section of Amphioxus 
shows that it has this essential feature 
as perfectly as an elephant or a whale, 
although there is not a bone in its body. 

In fact this insignificant little crea- 
ture (it is about two inches long) con- 
stitutes an exception to nearly every 
generalization respecting vertebrates. 
There is no true skull nor brain. The 
alimentary canal is nearly straight, and 
is lined throughout by cilia. The gills 
are numerous slits in the whole length 
of the stomach. The liver is a sack, 
and the heart a contractile tube. No 
kidneys, spleen, or pancreas have been 
found. There are no limbs or 
jaws, and the median fin extends be- 
yond the vent, being attached as it 
passes the opening to only the right 
half of the body. There are no red 


blood corpuscles, and the existence of 
special sense organs is problematical. 


Finally, the earlier stages of the 
lancelet’s development are so unlike 
those of other vertebrates, and so like 
those of the Ascidians, that some re- 
gard the latter group as very near the 
vertebrates, while others separate the 
vertebrates into two great sub-branch- 
es, one including Amphioxus alone. 
Anomalous and exceptional as is the 
Amphioxus, it is in some respects not 
more so than man himself. The aver- 
age vertebrate would describe the 
‘lord of creation” as a biped unpro- 
tected by hair or feathers, having a 
prominent chin and thick thumb, and 
forced to walk erect in order to bal- 
ance a disproportionally large head. 
All these are mere physical peculiari- 
ties. The habits and tendencies of 
mankind, the cooking, the laughing, 
the clothing, the devotional rites, the 
endurance of family relations, and the 
belief in a future state—all these, in 
the eyes of a shark or an alligator, 
would be not only exceptional, but pre- 
posterous, and without precedent in 
nature. 

One of the most obvious differences 
between man and the monkeys and or- 
dinary quadrupeds is the non-projec- 
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tion of the human eye teeth beyond 
the others. But in the first place we 
occasionally see men whose canines do 
project, and in the second place the 
Anoplotherium, an extinct quadruped, 
presents an unbroken series of teeth as 
in man. With most animals the end of 
the muzzle is formed by the jaws, nei- 
ther the nose nor the chin projecting as 
with us. Yet the snout is more or less 
prolonged in certain moles, in the ta- 
pir, and still more in the elephant, 
while some monkeys present noses 
which are absurd exaggerations of the 
human feature. 

No monkey, however, has a chin, 
nor do we meet with an approach to 
the human chin among any of the 
higher vertebrates. But a fish (the 
Hemirhamplus) has its lower jaw pro- 
longed to several times the length of 
the upper, giving the animal the as- 
pect of a swordfish wrong side up. 

In the development of most verte- 
brates the anterior end of the body is 
the first to appear on the surface of the 
yolk, and we naturally connect this 
fact with the head domination, or, as 
Prof. Dana terms it, the cephalization 
of that branch taken as a whole. But 
Pouchet has found that with a little 
fish, Macropoda viridis-auratus, the cau- 
dal extremity is the first to appear. In 
the lamprey eel and the hag fish the nos- 
trilis asingle median sack opening by a 
round hole upon the top of the head. 

Eyes and ears and nostrils are usu- 
ally in pairs. But there is a little crus- 
tacean having but a single and median 
eye. And as in pigs and calves, and 
even human beings, the two eyes some- 
times coalesce into one, the ancient 
fable of the Cyclops may have been, 
like most fables, founded upon fact. 

In our conception of a heart, a lead- 
ing element is the idea that its mech- 
anism causes the blood to flow always 
in the same direction. But with the 
Ascidians (sea-squirts) the current is 
periodically reversed; after a few beats 
in one direction the action changes so 
as to send it the other way. 

Again, most hearts are very compact 
organs; and although there is in the 
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adult no direct communication be- 
tween the right and left sides, we il- 
lustrate the aphorism, ‘‘ In union there 
is strength,” by showing how the two 
united ventricles act together as one 
hollow muscle ; thus gaining power and 
saving the substance of one wall. Yet 
in the dugong and manatee, bulky 
whalelike animals of tropical coasts, 
the two ventricles are almost wholly 
separate, giving to their hearts the 
look of being double. It is interesting 
to know that at an early stage of de- 
velopment the human heart is slightly 
cleft at the tip, and that traces of such 
a division exist in some whales, and 
perhaps in the hippopotamus; but 
these facts do not yet explain why the 
manatee and dugong should present so 
marked a peculiarity. 

The hearts of the warm-blooded 
birds and quadrupeds have four cham- 
bers, while those of most reptiles have 
three. But the alligators and croco- 
diles have a four-chambered heart very 
much like that of birds, and but for a 
communication of the vessels those ani- 
mals would perhaps be warm-blooded. 
The typical fish heart has one auricle 
and one ventricle, but the Lepidosiren 
and a few other peculiar forms usually 
called fishes have a second or pulmo- 
nary auricle. 

The heart in general forms a marked 
exception in many respects to several 
rules applying to other internal organs, 
Its fibres are striped or striated like 
those of the limb muscles which are 
under control of the will. Yet we 
cannot directly modify its action, and 
it is therefore an involuntary muscle 
like the stomach. Moreover it receives 
fibres from the sympathetic system of 
nerves, which is not the case with any 
other striated muscles. 

Most arteries carry red or pure 
blood, while most veins carry dark and 
impure blood; but the pulmonary ar- 
tery carries dark blood to the lungs, 
while the pulmonary veins bring it 
back after it has been purified. 

An even greater number of excep- 
tions might be given in regard to the 
brain. But the following are the most 
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striking: The anterior extremity of 
the spinal cord of Amphioxus tapers 
like the pgsterior end, but upon its 
upper side is a triangular cavity which 
may represent the fourth ventricle, 
There seems to be no true brain. But 
all other vertebrates have first a dis- 
tinct enlargement of the cord, the me- 
dulla oblongata, then the optic lobes, 
then the optic thalami, the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, and the olfactory lobes. Be- 
sides these, all have a cerebellum, ex- 
cept the hag fishes, the lowest forms 
next to Amphioxus, This exception 
is the more remarkable because 
the cerebellum is usually an organ of 
considerable size (though its function 
is as yet uncertain); while two little 
bodies, the pineal and pituitary, are 
constant elements in the brain of every 
vertebrate excepting Amphioxus, al- 
though no function whatever has ever 
been assigned to them. 

It is supposed that all vital processes 
are attended by a certain amount of 
electrical action. Occasionally human 
beings in an abnormal condition have 
been known to impart a distinct elec- 
tric shock when touched. Normally, 
however, the ability to produce elec- 
tricity at will is confined to certain fish- 
es. The best known of these is the Gym- 
notus, or electric eel of South America, 
the method of whose capture is 80 
graphically described by Humboldt. 
All the other electric fishes live in the 
sea. The torpedoes are skates, and 
their shock is very powerful. The 
large nerves which supply the electric 
batteries arise near a pair of enlarge- 
ments just behind the brain. But in 
the Gymnotus these nerves arise along 
the whole length of the spinal cord. 
Considering the peculiarity of the 
electric power, we find it difficult to 
explain why it should be confined to 
fishes alone, and to a few species of 
groups which are in other respects 
quite unlike; and why, too, the bat- 
teries and the nerves supplying them 
should be so different in the various 
genera. 

The blood corpuscles present sever- 
al strange exceptions as to their pres- 
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ence, their form, and their structure. 
They exist in all vertebrates excepting 
Amphioxus. They are nucleated in 
all excepting the mammals. They are 
oval or elliptical in all excepting the 
lamprey eels and the mammals. But 
although the large majority of mam- 
mals have round corpuscles, in the 
camels and llamas some if not most of 
them are oval in form, like those of 
birds and reptiles. No one has ever 
suggested any reason for these strange 
infringements of rules, and for the 
present, like some about to be de- 
scribed, they appear to us quite un- 
meaning, and as serving no other end 
than to confuse alike the teacher and 
the learner of exact zodlogical science. 

Strange as are some of the excep- 
tions in regard to form and structure, 
and difficult to explain upon teleolo- 
gical grounds, those relating to number 
are even more startling and unaccount- 
able. From the nature of the case 
they have been more generally recog- 
nized, yet nowhere, we believe, has 
especial attention been called to them. 

Our space limits us to the excep- 
tions as to the number of bony seg- 
mnts in the hands and feet and the 
spinal column. 

The fins of a few fishes consist of 
but a single jointed ray; in others each 
fin has two, three, or four rays, and in 
some fishes the number is very large. 
With the air-breathing vertebrates, 
however, the normal maximum num- 
ber of these segments is five, although 
in malformed limbs there may be six, 
seven, and even ten fingers or toes 
upon a single hand or foot. 

Among the mammals often, but by 
no means always, the thumb and great 
toe are shorter than the others, and 
are the first to disappear when, as in 
pigs, cattle, the hyena, and hippopo- 
tamus, there are but four toes. When 
there are but three, as in the rhinoce- 
ros and paleotherium, the next to dis- 
appear are those on the outer borders 
of the limbs, the little finger and little 
toe. Then, in some deer, the second 
finger and second toe are missing. 
Finally the horse steps upon the mid- 
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dle toe of each foot, all the others be- 
ing absent or rudimentary. But this 
order of disappearance, alternating 
from one side to the other, is abruptly 
broken by the extinct Megatherium, 
whose hinder feet lack the two inner 
toes, 

Many naturalists subdivide the hoof- 
ed mammals into Artiodactyla and 
Perissodactyla. The former word sig- 
nifies an even number of toes, the lat- 
ter an odd number. But the tapir and 
peccary have four fingers and three 
toes; the former is called a Perisso- 
dactyl and the latter an Artiodactyl. 
Each is, in fact, artiodactylous in front 
and perissodactylous behind. It is 
probable that these terms, like Rumi- 
nant and Pachyderm, formerly used, 
will be eventually discarded for others, 
which shall more correctly indicate 
the structural relationship of the hoof- 
ed quadrupeds, Any statement of the 
number of joints in the fingers and 
toes themselves is simply a series of ex- 
ceptions to exceptions. First, among 
fishes there is rarely if ever any evi- 
dence of a typical number. Among 
reptiles and birds there is some 
doubt as to which fingers and toes 
are missing in certain exceptional 
cases. But among the mammals the 
four outer fingers or toes usually have 
three segments, while the inner has 
but two. Scmetimes, however, there 
are human thumbs with three joints, 
and the fingers of whales may have 
from one to fourteen segmerts. The 
fourth and fifth fingers of bats have 
usually only two segments; and a sin- 
gle piece constitutes the great toe of 
the orang. 

In short, so numerous are the excep- 
tions to any given rule, that we may 
well doubt whether rules in regard to 
number would ever have been framed 
but for the fact that in man and the 
higher monkeys the thumb and great 
toe differ from the others not only in 
the number of joints, but also usually 
in size and in being able to oppose 
themselves to the rest. 

The number of segments or vertebrae 
of the spinal column varies from ten 
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or eleven in frogs and fifteca in a few 
fishes to eighty in some other fishes, 
three hundred in some serpents, and 
even three hundred and sixty-five in 
certain sharks. In these latter cases 
no uniformity would be expected 
among individuals even of the same 
species, much less within any larger 
group. Even among the mammals, 
where, as a rule, the vertebre are 
readily divisible into cervical (neck), 
thoracic or dorsal (rib-bearing), lumbar 
(in the loins), sacral (joined to the hip 
bones), and coccygeal (forming the 
tail), there is considerable variation not 
only in the relative number in the sev- 
eral regions, but also in the aggregate. 
For instance, in an armadillo there are 
ten dorsal and five lumbar vertebre, 
making fifteen between the neck and 
pelvis ; while the little Hyrax (supposed 
to be the coney of Scripture) has twen- 
ty-two dorsal and eight lumbar, the 
largest number known in any mammal, 
although the animal is about the size of 
a rabbit. 

Within most of the orders into 
which the mammals are subdivided, 
there is considerable variation as to 
the total number of dorso-lumbar ver- 
tebre, and much more as to the rela- 
tive numbers of these two regions. 
But the Carnivora (lions, bears, hy- 
senas, dogs, seals, weasels, etc.) have 
almost invariably twenty, and the 
Artiodactyla (cattle, sheep, deer, ante- 
lopes, pigs, and hippopotami) as inva- 
riably have nineteen dorso-lumbar ver- 
tebre. But in each group are two ex- 
ceptions. Among the Carnivora the 
skunk has twenty-two, and the ratel, 
a honey-eating animal of South Africa, 
has eighteen. Among the Artiodactyla 
one kind of antelope has twenty, and 
another only eighteen. Nothing in 
the structure or habits of these four 
animals explains their departure from 
the rules to which all other members 
of their orders so ciosely conform. 

Our last and most remarkable illus- 
tration of zodlogical rules and excep- 
tions relates to the number of verte- 
bre in the neck or cervical region of 
mammals. With birds and reptiles 
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there is great variation, but the num- 
ber of cervical vertebre is seven, no 
more and no less, in the human races, 
and in all monkeys, cats, dogs, hy- 
senas, bears, seals, civets, horses, cows, 
sheep, hippopotami, elephants, tapirs, 
and all other hoofed quadrupeds, in 
rabbits, squirrels, beavers, and all 
other rodents, in moles and bats, ant- 
eaters and armadillos, whales and du- 
gongs, opossums and kangaroos, and 
all other marsupials. Even in the very 
lowest mammals, the echidna and or- 
nithorhyncthus, which present some 
bird-like features, the rule is adhered 
to as strictly as among the ordinary 
quadrupeds. Not only is the mouse 
in this respect the equal of the ele- 
phant, but the whale, with no appa- 
rent neck at all, has just as many 
cervical vertebre as the giraffe, with 
whom Sydney Smith sympathized as 
liable to ‘‘two yards of sore throat.” 
In the whale the bones are flattened 
plates, in the giraffe they are elongated 
cylinders, but their number is the same. 

Surely a rule which is thus observed 
throughout a series of more than two 
thousand species may be dignified by 
the title of a general law. We natu- 
rally reflect upon the profound signifi- 
cance of the number seven as employ- 
ed in the Scripture and elsewhere to 
denote what is full and complete, holy 
and inviolable, and are perhaps in- 
clined to regard the suggestion of an 
exception to the rule as savoring of 
impiety and subversive of natural the- 
ology. Yet there are admitted to be 
three exceptions to the rule. The 
manatee, a whale-like herbivorous ani- 
mal of tropical coasts, has only six 
cervical vertebrae. The two-toed sloth 
(Cholepus didactylus) has also six; 
while the three-toed sloth (Bradypus 
tridactylus) has nine. 

Before commenting upon these state- 
ments let us see whether they are sus- 
ceptible of qualification or explanation, 

The cervical vertebrae have rudimen- 
tary ribs which form part of their 
transverse processes, and do not reach 
the sternum or breastbone. They 
may, however, even in man, be so 
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much developed as to be recognized as 
ribs. Now, in the manatee and two- 
toed sloth there are only six vertebra 
whose ribs do not reach the sternum, 
while in the three-toed sloth there are 
nine such. And although we may feel 
that the distinctions between cervical 
and dorsal are somewhat artificial, yet 
upon the common definitions we have 
no choice but to admit the three ex- 
ceptions. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er there is a real increase or decrease 
of segments, or whether we should re- 
gard the first dorsal in the two cases 
as really a modified cervical, and in 
the third case the eighth and ninth 
cervicals as the modified first and sec- 
ond dorsal. 

Is there anything in the form or 
habits of these three species to account 
for an increased or diminished number 
of cervical vertebre upon either hy- 
pothesis of creation? Can we see any 
reason why a larger or smaller number 
should have been either originally pro- 
vided, or acquired through natural se- 
lection or otherwise, in the course of 
derivation from other forms ? 

The manatee is short-necked, but it 
enjoys a greater amount of motion of 
the head than most whales; yet all 
the latter have the usual number. 
Moreover the dugong, which closely 
resembles the manatee in form and 
habit, has seven vertebrx, like other 
mammals. 

The case of the sloths is even less 
satisfactory. They all climb trees, 
hang from the branches back down- 
ward, and reach out their heads for 
the leaves and twigs. For this they 
might naturally be supposed to require 
long necks. But, not to speak of the 
giraffe, there are other animals living 
in trees to whom long necks would be 
so useful as to the sloth. Moreover, 
the two-toed species has only six ver- 
tebre. Finally another species of two- 
toed sloth ( Cholepus Hofmanii) has the 
usual number. 

After what has been said the reader 
may well ask whether there are any 
rules in zodlogy to which no excep- 
tions are known. Certainly there are 
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very few. The history of the progress 
of science is a solemn injunction not 
‘**to erect the limitations of our indi- 
vidual experiences into objective laws 
of the universe.” 

At present feathers are absolutely 
peculiar to birds. Yet since the alli- 
gators have a four-chambered heart, 
and there have now been found birds 
with teeth and elongated tails, we 
may yet discover the fossil remains of 
some reptile with a feathery covering. 

One of the most generally recognized 
characteristics of the vertebrate branch 
is the limitation of the limbs to two 
pairs, corresponding to the arms and 
the legs of man. The Amphioxus and 
lamprey eels and most serpents have 
no limbs at all. The common eels, 
the whales and manatees have only 
the front pair; and rudiments of the 
hinder limbs exist in boa-constrictors, 
But no vertebrate with more than two 
pairs of true limbs has ever been seen 
by zodlogists. 

The poetic and popular conception 
of angels has at present little scientific 
basis. They are represented as having 
legs and arms and wings also. Now 
the wings of birds and bats and ptero- 
dactyls are really modifications of the 
front limbs, and of course cannot co- 
exist with them. 

Yet the little flying dragon of Mau- 
ritius has in addition to both pairs of 
legs a wing-like expansion like that 
of the flying squirrel, although it is 
supported by some of the ribs. And 
more than two pairs of limbs exist 
among insects, spiders, crabs, and 
other of the lower animals which, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of evolution, 
may have been derived from the same 
stem form of which the vertebrates 

are the highest branch. So, while we 
may confidently say that no known 
vertebrate has more than four limbs, 
we are hardly justified in denying 
that a larger number is compatible 
with the essential characters of the 
branch. 

Between the two warm-blooded 
classes there is one distinction note- 
worthy both from its constancy and 
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our inability to account for it upon 
purely teleological grounds. In all 
mammals the aorta, the great artery 
arising from the heart, turns first to- 
ward the left. In all birds it turns to 
the right. Yet since the right and 
left aortic arches coexist in the em- 
bryos of both birds and mammals, as 
in the adult reptile, we may some day 
find a bird with a left aorta, or a mam- 
mal in which only the right aorta has 
been developed. So far as we know, 
the corpus callosum of the brain exists 
only among mammals. But, since it is 
very small in some of the lowest forms, 
there may yet be discovered a bird 
possessing some rudiment of the great 
commissure of the brain. The same 
possibilities exist with respect to many 
other single characters now supposed 
to be restricted to limited groups; for 
‘*all characters are liable to fail with 
increasing knowledge.” 

From the above may be derived 
some practical lessons which apply not 
only to zoélogy, but to other branches 
of science and even to common life. 
We should carefully discriminate be- 
tween what is known and what is 
merely inferred. The characters of a 
group are only provisional until all its 
members have been thoroughly exam- 
ined. The same is true of a species, 
Granting the rarity of such a case as 
the Cheropus ecaudatus, already refer- 
red to, the complete characterization of 
a species should be based upon several 
individuals of both sexes and all peri- 
ods of development. Still greater is 
the liability to error when only a frag- 
ment or a tooth of a single individual 
is known. For though Cuvier’s laws 
of correlation of structure may hold 
good in most cases, they are neither 
absolute nor sufficient. Nothing, for 
instance, in the skeleton of the alliga- 
tor would lead us to suppose that its 
heart is four-chambered, like that of a 
bird. Nor does the skeleton of Ich- 
thyornis differ from those of other 
birds in any way which would lead us 
to suppose it had teeth in its jaws. 

General rules may be useful, as are 
provisional hypotheses. cy are so 
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many packages of facts which may 
thus be more easily handled. But the 
possibility of rearrangement should 
always be borne in mind. The dan- 
gers of too hasty generalization are 
well displayed in the writings of the 
great German zodlogist Oken. One 
of his works, as the preface admits, 
was written ‘‘under a kind of inspira- 
tion.” As might be expected, keen 
analysis and profound philosophy are 
therein strangely mingled with extrav- 
agant statement and unfounded spec- 
ulation. 

Yet the opposite extreme is hardly 
less undesirable. For the details of 
descriptive and microscopic anatomy, 
when alone considered, are apt to 
prove a burden to the memory and 
unprofitable for reflection. The former 
danger besets the zodlogist, while the 
latter is liable to overtake the anato- 
mist; for the work of the one is syn- 
thetic, that of the other analytic. 

It is evident that generalization 
should be the province of the wisest. 
Yet since ‘‘ fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” the most sweeping state- 
ments are often heard from the youth- 
ful and the ignorant. The child nat- 
urally applies to all of its own age and 
sex any good or evil attribute of itself. 
And the small politician discusses all 
social and religious questions with a 
confidence born of his own limited ex- 
perience and the still denser ignor- 
ance of his hearers. So the young 
naturalist is inclined to speak and to 
write upon the prefoundest morpho- 
logical and biological problems, and 
to solve them to his own satisfaction 
by the few facts at his disposal. 
To him an exception is a stumbling 
block which seems to bar his progress. 
But the older or more experienced ob- 
server tries to surmount the obstacle, 
hoping therefrom to gain a view of 
some higher plane upon which to ad- 
vance. 

In some cases exceptions seem to be 
in strict accordance with higher laws. 
Take, for instance, the common inter- 
pretation of the resemblances between 
the earlier stages of some animals and 
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the permanent or adult conditions of 
others. The larva or tadpole of the 
frog resembles the grown salamander. 
This is regarded as not only coniirm- 
ing the anatomical conclusion that 
frogs are the higher in rank, but also, 
according tothe doctrine of evolution, 
as indicating that frogs have descend- 
ed from some prior salamander-like 
form. So we conclude that the young 
of higher forms always resemble the 
adults of lower, and usually it would 
seem that the rule holds good. 

But the youngest known manatee 
resembles not the whales and por- 
poises, which are lower forms, but some 
of the hoofed quadrupeds, the pig, 
horse, and hippopotamus, which are 
generally regarded as higher than the 
manatee. We must either conclude 


that this relative rank should be re- 
versed, or admit an exception to the 
rule that the young of higher forms re- 
semble the adults of lower, for here 
the young of a lower form resembles 


the adult of higher. 

It is evident, however, that the idea 
of evolution includes the possibility of 
degradation as well as of advance, of 
a literal descent as well as of the 
more common ascent. In this case, 
too, it appears that some of the fossil 
forms related to the manatee are of 
higher rank than itself in some re- 
spects. If these considerations warrant 
the supposition that the Sirenia have 
undergone a retrograde metamorphosis 
by which quadrupedal forms like the 
hippopotamus have gradually become 
better fitted for a purely aquatic exist- 
ence by the loss of the hinder limbs 
and the conversion of the arms into 
flippers, then it will be less difficult 
to understand why the head of the 
very young manatee looks like that of 
its hippopotamus-like remote ancestor. 

The exception to the rule already 
stated is thus in accordance with the 
more comprehensive law that the 
young of animals resemble their more 
or less remote ancestors. If these an- 
cestors are lower than the descendants, 
as is usually the case, then the less gen- 
eral law likewise holds good. 
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Those who preach religion derive 
many illustrations of fact and idea 
from that other revelation—nature. 
As mere illustrations perhaps the abso- 
lute correctness of their statements is 
of no great consequence. But many 
devout persons invest all declarations 
of their spiritual teachers with the in- 
fallibility ascribed by them to purely 
doctrinal instruction. On the other 
hand, the already skeptical are apt to 
estimate the value of religious teach- 
ing according to the accuracy of state- 
ments respecting subjects with which 
they are more familiar. To avoid mis- 
leading the former and increasing the 
unbelief of the latter, and in view of the 
desirability of recognizing human and 
divine attributes isolated and empha- 
sized in animal forms, would it not be 
well for ministers to acquire a some- 
what extensive and accurate knowledge 
of natural history ? Such knowledge 
cannot be gained from text-books or 
popular lectures. It involves a rigor- 
ous and prolonged course of study of 
the objects themselves, aided by ori- 
ginal memoirs and the larger compila- 
tions, or by availing themselves of the 
facilities offered by the summer schools 
of natural history springing up ali 
over the country, whose great object 
is to appeal from books to nature, from 
authority to facts. 

From preachers thus strengthened 
by accurate knowledge and by the 
mental discipline involved in its ac- 
quisition, might we not, in place of 
complaints against scientific material- 
ism, look for the elucidation of some 
matters which unaided science seems 
at present unable to explain? Among 
these problems must be included the 
subject so imperfectly presented in this 
article. Upon the general doctrine of 
evolution some exceptions may be ac- 
counted for as directly related to the 
well being of the species. Others seem 
to designate forms of transition be- 
tween well-marked types ; others again, 
exceptions to lesser rules, are perhaps 
in strict accordance with higher laws. 

But what can be said of the variation 
in the number of cervical vertebra 
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among the mammals? From the opos- 
sum up to man, through all the di- 
versities of form and habit possible 
among more than two thousand species, 
the number seven has been found. 
Three animals present exceptions to 
this rule, and no reason has been given 
therefor which would not apply with 
greater force in several other cases 
where the normal number is maintain- 
ed. Humanly speaking, no intelligent 
man would have displayed such obsti- 
nacy in adhering to the rule, or such 
caprice in departing from it. The rule 
itself appears asa pile of rubbish, use- 
less in itself, but regular in form. 
The exceptions are unsightly gaps, 
which mar its symmetry and thus de- 
stroy its only interesting feature. 

Two alternatives present themselves: 
Either creative action, whether the di- 
rect or indirect method be accepted, is 
so arbitrary and capricious as to be 
wholly inconsistent with any intelligent 
conception of a Supreme character, or, 
the contradictions are to be regarded 
as only apparent; as mysteries which 
are, for the present, not beneath our 
notice, but above our imperfect com- 
prehension. 

By the child, by the savage, and by 
the ignorant of all races the events of 
daily life are regarded as indications of 
general laws applying to all other parts 
of the universe; while any unusual 
phenomenon is ascribed by them to 
the direct and miraculous interposition 
of a Supreme Being. Science, which is 
but the orderly arrangement of knowl- 
edge, leads us to believe that universal 
laws are very few indeed, and that 
there are no miracles whatsoever in the 
common acceptation of the word. 

Upon general principles, therefore, 
scientific minds will regard the excep- 
tions as not difficult to account for 
upon the hypothesis of the creation of 
erganic forms by indirect methods 
and by the continued operation of sec- 
ondary causes. But the conditions are 
too complex to be satisfied with so sim- 
ple a doctrine as natural selection 
alone. For while this may perpetuate 
useful variations, it inno way accounts 
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for variation itself, or for the persist- 
ence of rudimentary organs, or of any 
peculiarities not useful to the individ- 
ual. Indeed, this is recognized by the 
distinguished author of the ‘ Origin 
of Species.” Later editions of his 
works admit the existence of ‘un- 
known causes and agencies” which 
are probably important factors in 
evolution. 

Nor witl the facts and considera- 
tions here presented be without use if 
they only serve to indicate the proba- 
bility that the true theory of evolution 
will be much less simple than any 
hitherto proposed, and that there are 
in nature problems so numerous and 
complex as to stimulate our highest 
endeavors for their solution. 

So completely has the popular mind 
been preoccupied with the simple and 
obvious correlations of structure and 
function which ‘‘he who runs may 
read,” that, until very recently, it 
has required some moral courage to 
offer any facts or considerations op- 
posed to the easy doctrines of 
pure teleology and special creation. 
These doctrines furnish no rational 
explanation for rudimentary and tem- 
porary organs, nor for the exceptions 
here recorded, with many others not 
mentioned. The naturalist therefore 
sooner or later must admit ‘‘that the 
prominent appearances which first 
catch the eye and indicate a conform- 
able conclusion are deceptive; and 
that when their full significance is 
reasoned up to, the less obtrusive phe- 
nomena which require searching out 
more frequently guide to the right 
comprehension of the whole. It is as if 
truth were whispered rather than out- 
spoken by nature.” 

There is in nature indeed an almost 
perfect parallel with Scripture. In its 
literal sense the Word of God is often 
inconsistent with itself, with nature, 
and with the common sense of man- 
kind. Yet many have faith that pa- 
tient study may dispel the clouds of 
contradiction and paradox and reveal 
the clear light of Divine truth. 

Burt G. WILDER. 











WAR MEMOIRS. 


FROM WEST POINT TO THE BATTLEFIELD. 


N June, 1857, I entered the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point asa 
cadet, having received my appoint- 
ment thereto through the kindness of 
the Hon. John A. Bingham, then rep- 
resenting in Congress the district in 
Ohio in which I was born, and in which 
I had spent almost my entire boy- 
hood. The first official notification 
received by me of my appointment to 
the Military Academy bore the signa- 
ture of Jefferson Davis, then Secretary 
of War in the cabinet of President 
James Buchanan. Colonel Richard 
Delafield, one of the ablest and most 
accomplished officers of the Engineer 
Corps, occupied the position of super- 
intendent of the Academy, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wm. J. Hardee, of the 
cavalry, afterward lieutenant-general 
in the Confederate army, was the com- 
mandant of the Corps of Cadets. 
During the four years spent by me 
at West Point there were stationed 
there, either as officers in the capacity 
of instructors, or as cadets, several 
who afterward became more or less 
distinguished in the war of rebellion. 
Of these I now recall Lieutenant James 
B. Fry, post adjutant ; Lieutenant John 
Gibbon, post quartermaster; Lieuten- 
ants George L. Hartsuff and Charles L. 
Griffin, instructors of artillery; Lieu- 
tenants John M. Schofield and Cyrus 
B. Comstock, instructors of natural 
philosophy, etc. ; Lieutenants Gouv. K. 
Warren, O. O. Howard, Alexander 
Webb, and Absalom Baird, instruct- 
ors of mathematics; Lieutenants Wm. 
B. Hazen and Alex. McD. McCook, 
instructors of infantry tactics; Lieu- 
tenant Godfrey Weitzel, instructor of 
engineering. These all achieved, a few 
years later, the rank of major-general 
in the Union armies, and commanded 
either armies or corps, or filled equally 
responsible and honorable positions. 


Of those whom I remember as instruct- 
ors, and who, casting their fortunes 
with the forces of the South, afterward 
attained high rank, and who were 
then captains or lieutenants, were 
Charles W. Field, John Pegram, Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Cadmus Wilcox, and John 
Forney. Of those who were cadets 
with me between the years of 1857 and 
1861, there were quite a number who 
became more or less distinguished dur- 
ing the war. Of those who fought for 
the Union were Hardin, Merritt, Kil- 
patrick, Ames, Upton, and McKenzie, 
each of whom within less than three 
years from the date of his departure 
from the Academy won by bravery and 
distinguished conduct on the field of 
battle the star of brigadier-general. 
Most of these attained before the ter- 
mination of the war the high grade of 
major-general. Among those joining 
the Confederate force who rose to dis- 
tinction were Wheeler, Rosser, Young, 
Robertson, and Kelley, all of whom 
became general officers and rendered 
highly important service in the cause 
for which they battled. It is some- 
what remarkable that these five gen- 
eral officers held commands in the 
cavalry, as did also three of the six— 
Merritt, Kilpatrick, and McKenzie— 
named on the Union side—to which list 
I might add my own name—thus show- 
ing that the cavalry offered the most 
promising field for early promotion. 

A few months prior to the breaking 
out of the war, Beauregard, then a 
major of Engineers, was ordered to 
West Point as superintendent of the 
Academy ; but whether because he fore- 
saw the events of the near future, or 
from other motives, he applied to be 
relieved from the effect of the order. 
His application was granted, and he 
took his departure after a sojourn of 
but a few days. 
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Among the noticeable features of 
cadet life as then impressed upon me, 
and still present in my memory, were 
the sectional lines voluntarily estab- 
lished by the cadets themselves; at 
first barely distinguishable, but in the 
later years immediately preceding the 
war as clearly defined and strongly 
drawn as were the lines separating the 
extremes of the various sections in the 
national Congress. Nor was this fact 
a strange or remarkable one. As each 
Congressional district and territory of 
the United States had a representative 
in Congress, so each had its represent- 
atives at the Military Academy. And 
there was no phase of the great politi- 
cal questions of the times, particularly 
the agitation of the slavery question as 
discussed and maintained by the vari- 
ous agitators in Congress, but found 
its exponents among the cadets. In 
fact the latter as arule reflected the 
political sentiments of the particular 
member who represented in Congress 
the locality from which the cadet hap- 
pened to hail. Of course there were 
exceptions to this rule, but in the ab- 
sence of any clearly formed political 
sentiment or belief of his own, it 
seemed to be the fashion, if nothing 
more, that each particular cadet should 
adopt the declared views and opinions 
of his representative in Congress. 
Hence it was no difficult matter to 
find exponents of the greatest political 
extremes; from the sturdy and pro- 
nounced abolitionist, hailing from New 
England, or perhaps the Western re- 
serve in Ohio, to the most rabid of 
South Carolina nullifiers or Georgia 
fire-eaters. While the advocates for 
and against slavery were equally ear- 
nest and determined, those from the 
South were always the most talkative 
if not argumentative. As the pro- 
nounced abolitionist was rarely seen in 
Congress in those days, so was his 
appearance among the cadets of still 
rarer occurrence; besides it required 
more than ordinary moral and physical 
courage to boldly avow oneself an ab- 
olitionist. The name was considered 
one of opprobrium, and the cadet 
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who had the courage to avow himself 
an abolitionist must be prepared to face 
the social frowns of the great majority 
of his comrades and at times to defend 
his opinions by his physical strength 
and metal. The John Brown raid into 
Virginia stirred the wrathful indigna- 
tion of the embryonic warriors who 
looked upon slavery as an institution 
beyond human interference; while 
those of the opposite extreme content- 
ed themselves by quietly chuckling 
over the alarm into which the execu- 
tive and military forces of an entire 
State were thrown by the invasion led 
by Brown, backed by a score or two 
of adherents. 

The Presidential campaign which re- 
sulted in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln was not more hotly argued and 
contested by the regular stump speak- 
ers of either party than by the North- 
ern and Southern cadets in their efforts 
to re-echo the political sentiments of 
their respective sections. The Repub- 
licans of course espoused the cause 
championed by Lincoln and Hamlin 
and the extreme Democrats announced 
themselves as under the banner of 
Breckenridge and Lane. A son of the 
latter was a member of my class, and 
occupied an adjoining room. The 
more moderate of the Democrats de- 
clared for Douglass and Johnson, while 
a few neutrals from the border States 
shouted feebly for Bell and Everett. 
The Breckenridge army of Southern 
Democrats did not hesitate to an- 
nounce, as their seniors in and out of 
Congress had done, that in the event 
of Lincoln’s election secession would 
be the only resource left to the South. 
So high did political feeling run 
among the cadets, or a portion of 
them, that Mr. Lincoln was hung 
in effigy one night to a limb of one 
of the shade trees growing in front of 
cadet barracks. The effigy was re- 
moved early in the morning—so early 
that few of the cadets or professors 
even knew of the occurrence. 

It seemed to have been a part of the 
early teaching of the Southern youth, 
that the disruption of the Union was 
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an event surely to be brought about. 
As an illustration of this I remember 
that Congress had appointed a com- 
mittee in 1859, I believe, to visit West 
Point, and determine whether the 
course of study should continue to be 
five years, or be reduced to four. This 
committee was composed of two 
United States Senators, two members 
of the House, and as many officers of 
the Army. Jefferson Davis, then a 
Senator from Mississippi, and a mem- 
ber of the Military Committee of the 
Senate, was a member of this special 
committee. The cadets, anxious to 
render their detention at the Academy 
as brief as possible, were warmly inter- 
ested in the result of the committee’s 
labors and investigation, and hoped 
ardently that the report would induce 
Congress to shorten the term of study 
from five to four years. To their great 
disappointment, however, it was soon 
after announced that the committee 
had reported in favor of a continuance 
of the five-year system of instruction. 
It was believed by the cadets that this 
conclusion had been reached through 
the great influence of Jefferson Davis 
in the committee; an influence which 
his military ability, and particularly 
his experience and high reputation 
won while filling the office of Secre- 
tary of War, had properly given him. 
Whether justly or not, the disappoint- 
ment of the cadets was loudly ex- 
pressed when in groups by themselves, 
In one instance when the subject was 
being discussed a Georgia cadet, af- 
terward distinguished in the war, in- 
Culged in the most bitter invectives 
against Davis, whom he charged with 
being the person responsible for detain- 
ing us an additional year in the Acad- 
emy, concluding his execration by verb- 
ally consigning the object of his youth- 
ful ire toa locality hotter even than his 
native State. The next moment, how- 
ever, he corrected himself in the most 
solemn manner by remarking, ‘‘ No, 
I'll take that all back; for I believe the 
day is coming when the South will 
have need of Mr. Davis’s abilities.” 

In looking back over the few 
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months and years passed at West 
Point immediately preceding the war 
some strange incidents recur to my 
mind. When the various State con- 
ventions were called by the different 
States of the South with a view to the 
adoption of the ordinance of secession, 
it became only a question of time as 
to the attempted withdrawai of the 
seceding States. And while there 
were those representing both sections 
in Congress who professed to believe 
that war would not necessarily or prob- 
ably follow, this opinion was not 
shared in even by persons as young 
and inexperienced as the cadets were. 
War was anticipated by them at that 
time and discussed and looked for- 
ward to as an event of the future with 
as much certainty as if speaking of an 
approaching season. The cadets from 
the South were in constant receipt of 
letters from their friends at home, 
keeping them fully advised of the real 
situation and promising them suitable 
positions in the military force yet to 
be organized to defend the ordinance 
of secession. All this was a topic of 
daily if not hourly conversation. Par- 
ticularly was this true when we assem- 
bled together at meal time, when, 
grouped in squads of half a dozen or 
more, each usually found himself in 
the midst of his personal friends. 
Iremember a‘conversation held at the 
table at which I sat during the winter 
of ’60-’61. Iwas seated next to Ca- 
det P. M. ‘B. Young, a gallant young 
fellow from Georgia, a classmate of 
mine, then and since the war an inti- 
mate and valued friend—a major-gene- 
ral in the Confederate forces during 
the war and a member of Congress 
from his native State at a later date. 
The approaching war was as usual the 
subject of conversation in which all 
participated, and in the freest and 
most friendly manner; the lads from 
the North discoursing earnestly upon 
the power and rectitude of the Nation- 
al Government, the impulsive South- 
ron holding up pictures of invaded 
rights and future independence. Fi- 
nally, in a half jocular, half earnest 
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manner, Young turned to me and de- 
livered himself as follows: ‘‘ Custer, 
my boy, we’re going to have war. It’s 
no use talking: I see it coming. All 
the Crittenden compromises that can 
be patched up won't avert it. Now 
let me prophesy what will happen to 
you and me. You will go home, and 
your abolition Governor will probably 
make you colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment. I will go down to Georgia, 
and ask Governor Brown to give me 
a cavalry regiment. And who knows 
but we may move against each other 
during the war. You will probably 
get the advantage of us in the first 
few engagements, as your side will be 
rich and powerful, while we will be 
poor and weak. Your regiment will 
be armed with the best of weapons, 
the sharpest of sabres; mine will have 
only shotguns and scythe blades; but 
for all that we'll get the best of the 
fight in the end, because we will fight 
for a principle, a cause, while you will 
fight only to perpetuate the abuse of 
power.” Lightly as we both regard- 
ed this boyish prediction, it was des- 
tined to be fulfilled in a remarkable 
degree. Early in the war I did apply, 
not to the abolition Governor of my 
native State, but to that of Michigan, 
for acavalry regiment. Iwas refused, 
but afterward obtained the regiment 
I desired as a part of my command. 
Young was chosen to lead one of the 
Georgia cavalry regiments. Both of 
us rose to higher commands/and con- 
fronted each other on the battlefield. 

On December 20, 1860, South Caro- 
lina formally led the way by adopting 
the ordinance of secession; an example 
which was followed within the next 
few weeks by Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Tex- 
as, in the order named. As soon as it 
became evident that these States were 
determined to attempt secession, the 
cadets appointed therefrom, imitating 
the action of their Senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and influenced 
by the appeals of friends at home, ten- 
dered their resignations, eager to re- 
turn to their homes and take part in 
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the organization of the volunteer forces 
which the increasing difficulties and 
dangers of the situation rendered nec 
essary. Besides, as the Confederate 
Congress was called to meet for the 
first time at Montgomery, Alabama, 
February 6, 1861, and would undoubt- 
edly authorize the appointment of a 
large number of officers in the forma- 
tion of the Confederate armies, it was 
important that applicants for positions 
of this kind should be on the ground 
to properly present their claims. 

No obstacle was interposed by the 
Government to prevent the departure 
of the cadets from the South, although 
it seemed to me then, as it does now, 
strange that the Government did not 
adopt measures which would prevent 
the opponents of the national authori- 
ty from availing themselves of the ser- 
vices and abilities of those who had 
been educated at the public expense. 
They knew the purpose of these cadets, 
like that of the many officers of the 
army who resigned, was to serve against 
the Government, and had a just and 
unquestioned claim, according to the 
terms of their oath of office, upon their 
loyalty and faithful service until freed 
from their allegiance by the acceptance 
of their resignation or their discharge. 
They could have refused to accept the 
resignations of all persons in the mili- 
tary service when there was reason to 
believe that such persons intended to 
aid the public enemy. Without the 
exercise of any greater or more ques- 
tionable authority than that frequently 
exercised at a later period of the war, 
the Government could have promptly 
arrested and confined every person, of 
whatever rank in the military service, 
who tendered his resignation in the 
face of the enemy or in anticipation of 
a coming conflict. Thus the South 
would have been shorn of its chief mili- 
tary strength by being deprived of all 
its great military leaders. A few rash, 
thoughtless men might have fled to the 
seceded States, but the vast majority, 
being bound to the National Govern- 
ment by the solemn obligations of their 
oaths, would have rendered obedience, 
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even if distasteful, to the demands of 
the national authority, until that au- 
thority should consent to release them 
from their obligations of duty, as it did 
by accepting their resignations. To 
have done otherwise would have been 
to commit the double offense of per- 
jury and desertion; and I have too 
high an opinion of the sense of honor 
which governed the men who after- 
ward became the gallant but mistaken 
leaders of the Confederate armies, to 
suppose them capable of this. 

One by one the places occupied by 
the cadets from the seceding States 
became vacant; it cost many a bitter 
pang to disrupt the intimate relations 
existing between the hot-blooded 
Southron and his more phlegmatic 
schoolmate from the North. No 
schoolgirls could have been more de- 
monstrative in their affectionate regard 
for each other than were some of the 
cadets about to separate for the last 
time, and under circumstances which 


made it painful to contemplate a fu- 


ture coming together. Those leaving 
for the South were impatient, enthu- 
siastic, and hopeful. Visions filled 
their minds of a grand and glorious 
confederacy, glittering with the pomp 
and pageantry which usually charac- 
terizes imperial power, and supported 
and surrounded by a mighty army, the 
officers of which would constitute a 
special aristocracy. 

Their comrades from the North, 
whom they were leaving behind, were 
reserved almost to sullenness; were 
grave almost to stoicism. The repre- 
sentatives of the two sections had each 
resolved upon their course of action; 
and each in a manner characteristic of 
their widely different temperaments, 
as different as the latitudes from which 
they hailed. Among the first of the 
cadets to leave West Point and hasten 
to enroll themselves under the banner 
of the seceding States, were two of my 
classmates, Kelley and Ball of Ala- 
bama. Kelley became prominent in 
the war, and was killed in battle. 
Ball also attained a high rank, and is 
now a prominent official in one of the 
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most extensive and well-known busi- 
ness enterprises in this country. They 
took their departure from the Acade- 
my on Saturday. I remcmber the date 
the more readily as I was engaged in— 
to adopt the cadet term—‘‘ walking an 
extra,” which consisted in performing 
the tiresome duties of a sentinel during 
the unemployed hours of Saturday; 
hours usually given to recreation. On 
this occasion I was pacing back and 
forth on my post, which for the time 
being extended along the path leading 
from the cadets’ chapel toward the 
academic building, when I saw a party 
of from fifteen to twenty cadets emerge 
from the open space between the mess 
hall and academic building, and direct 
their steps toward the steamboat land- 
ing below. That which particularly 
attracted my attention was the bearing 
aloft upon the shoulders of their com- 
rades of my two classmates Ball and 
Kelley, as they were being carried in 
triumph from the doors of the Acade- 
my to the steamboat landing. Too 
far off to exchange verbal adieux, even 
if military discipline had permitted it, 
they caught sight of me as step by step 
I reluctantly paid the penalty of of- 
fended regulations, and raised their 
hats in token of farewell, to which, 
first casting my eyes about to see that 
no watchful superior was in view, I 
responded by bringing my musket to a 
‘* present.” 

The comrades who escorted them 
were Softherners like themselves, and 
only awaiting the formal action of 
their respective States on the adop- 
tion of the secession ordinance to fol- 
low their example. It was but a 
few weeks until there was scarcely a 
cadet remaining at the Academy from 
the Southern States. Many resigned 
from the border States without waiting 
to see whether their State would fol- 
low in the attempt at secession or not; 
some resigned who had been appointed 
from States which never voted to leave 
the Union; while an insignificant few, 
who had resolved to join the Confed- 
erate forces, but desired to obtain their 
diplomas from the academic faculty, 
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remained until the date of their gradu- 
ation. Some remained until long after 
the declaration and commencement of 
hostilities; then, allowing the Govern- 
ment to transport them to Washington, 
tendered their resignations, and were 
dismissed for doing so in the face of 
the enemy. Happily the number that 
pursued this questionable course did 
not exceed half a dozen. 

At no point in the loyal States were 
the exciting events of the spring of 
1861 watched with more intense inter- 
est than at West Point. And after the 
departure of the Southern cadcts the 
hearts of the people of no community, 
State, town, or village beat with more 
patriotic impulse than did those of 
the young cadets at West Point. 
Casting aside all questions of personal 
ambition or promotion; realizing only 
that the Government which they had 
sworn to defend, the principles they 
had been taught from childhood, were 
in danger, and threatened by armed 
enemies, they would gladly have 
marched to battle as private soldiers, 
rather than remain idle spectators in 
the great conflict. 

As the time for the inauguration of 
Mr. Lincoln approached, rumors pre- 
vailed, and obtained wide belief, to the 
effect that a plot was on foot by which 
the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln was to 
be made the occasion on the part of 
the enemies of the Government, of 
whom great numbers were known to be 
in Washington, for seizing of making 
away with the executive officers of the 
nation, and taking possession of the peo- 
ple’s capital. Whether or not such a 
scheme was ever seriously contemplat- 
ed, it was deemed prudent to pro- 
vide against it. The available military 
resources of the Government amounted 
to but little at that period. Lieuten- 
ant-General Scott, then commander-in- 
chief of the army, issued orders for the 
assembling at Washington of as large 
a military force as circumstances would 
permit. Under this order it became 
hecessary to make a demand upon the 
regular military forces then employed 
at West Point. A battery of artillery 
29 
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was hastily organized from the war 
material and horses kept at the Acade- 
my for the purpose of instruction to 
the cadets. The horses were supplied 
by taking those used by the cadets in 
their cavalry and artillery drills. The 
force thus organized hastened to 
Washington, where, under the com- 
mand of Captain Griflin—afterward 
Major-General Griffin—it took part in 
the inaugural ceremonies. Then fol- 
lowed the firing upon Sumter, the in- 
telligence of which waked the slum- 
bering echoes of loyalty and patriotism 
in every home and hamlet throughout 
the North. 

It is doubtful if the people of the 
North were ever, or will ever be again, 
so united in thought and impulse as 
when the attack on Sumter was fiash- 
ed upon them. Opponents in politics 
became friends in patriotism; all dif- 
ferences of opinion vanished or were 
laid aside, and a single purpose filled 
and animated the breast of the people 
as of one man—a purpose unflinching 
and unrestrained—to rush to the res- 
cue of the Government, to beat down 
its opposers, come from whence they 
may. In addition to sharing the com- 
mon interest and anxiety of the public 
in the attack upon Sumter, the cadets 
felt a special concern from the fact that 
among the little band of officers shut 
up in that fortress were two, Lieuten- 
ants Snyder and Hall, who had been 
our comrades as cadets only a few 
months before. 

As already stated, the time of study 
and instruction at West Point at that 
period was five years, in the determi- 
nation and fixing of which no one had 
exercised greater influence than Jeffer- 
son Davis—first as Secretary of War, 
afterward as United States Senator 
and member of a special Congressional 
committee to consider the question as 
to whether the course should extend 
to five years or only include four. 
There was no single individual in or 
out of Congress, excepting perhaps 
the venerable Lieutenant-General at 
the head of the army, whose opinions 
on military questions affecting the 
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public service had greater weight than 
those of Jefferson Davis up to the date 
of his withdrawal from the Senate in 
January, 1861. Asa Secretary of War 
he displayed an ability and achieved a 
reputation which has not since been 
approached by any of the numerous in- 
cumbents of that office, if we except 
Secretary Stanton. It is doubtful, 
however, if his administration of the 
duties of the war office in time of a 
great war like that of the rebellion, 
would have been successful. His strong 
prejudices for and against particular 
individuals, as illustrated in later 
years, would have tended to embarrass 
rather than promote a great cause. 

In the general demand in 1861, not 
only from the National Government, 
but from States, for competent and 
educated officers to instruct and com- 
mand the new levies of troops then be- 
ing raised, in response to the call of 
the President, to oppose the rebellion, 
it was decided by the authorities at 


Washington to abandon the five years’ 
course of instruction at the Military 
Academy, and reéstablish that of four 
years. The effect of this was to give 
to the service in that year two classes 
of graduates for officers instead of 


but one. By this change the class of 
which I was amember graduated, under 
the four years’ system, in June, while 
the preceding class was graduated, un- 
der the five years’ rule, only a couple 
of months in advance of us. The 
members of both classes, with but few 
exceptions, were at once ordered to 
Washington, where they were employ- 
ed either in drilling raw volunteers or 
serving on the staffs of general officers 
engaged in organizing the new regi- 
ments into brigades and divisions. I 
was one of the exceptions referred to, 
and the causes which led me in a dif- 
ferent direction may be worthy of men- 
tion. My career as a cadet had but 
little to commend it to the study of 
those who came after me, unless as an 
example to be carefully avoided. The 
requirements of the academic regula- 
tions, a copy of which was placed in 
my hand the morning of my arrival at 
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West Point, were not observed by me 
in such manner at all times as to com- 
mend me to the approval and good 
opinions of my instructors and superior 
oflicers. My offences against law and 
order were not great in enormity, but 
what they lacked in magnitude they 
made up in number. The forbidden 
locality of Benny Havens possessed 
stronger attractions than the study and 
demonstration of a problem in Euclid, 
or the prosy discussion of some abstract 
proposition of moral science. My class 
numbered upon entering the Academy 
about one hundred and twenty-five. Of 
this number only thirty-four gradu- 
ated, and of these thirty-three gradu- 
ated above me. The resignation and 
departure of the Southern cadets took 
away from the Academy a few individ- 
uals who, had they remained, would 
probably have contested with me the 
debatable honor of bringing up the 
rear of the class. 

We had passed our last examinati-n 
as cadets, had exchanged barrack for 
camp life, and were awaiting the receipt 
of orders from Washington assigning 
us to the particular branches of the 
service for which we had been individ- 
ually recommended by the academic 
faculty. The month of June had 
come, and we were full of impatience 
to hasten to the capital and join the 
forces preparing for the coming cam- 
paign. It is customary, or was then, 
to allow each cadet, prior to his grad- 
uation, to perform at least one tour of 
duty as an officer of the guard, instead 
of the ordinary duties of a private sol- 
dier on guard. I had not only had 
the usual experience in the latter capa- 
city, extending over a period of four 
years, but in addition had been com- 
pelled, as punishment for violations of 
the academic regulations, to perform 
extra tours of guard duty on Saturdays 
—times which otherwise I should have 
been allowed for pleasure and recrea- 
tion. If my memory serves me right, I 
devoted sixty-six Saturdays to this 
method of vindicating outraged mili- 
tary law during my cadetship of four 
years. It so happened that it fell to 
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my detail to perform the duties of of- 
ficer of the guard in camp, at a time 
when the arrival of the order from 
Washington officially transforming us 
from cadets to officers was daily ex- 
pected. I began my tour at the usual 
hour in the morning, and everything 
passed off satisfactorily in connection 
with the discharge of my new respon- 
sibilities, until just at dusk I heard a 
commotion near the guard tents. Upon 
hastening to the scene of the disturb- 
ance, which by the way was at a con- 
siderable distance from the main 
camp, I found two cadets engaged in 
a personal dispute, which threatened 
to result in blows. Quite a group of 
cadets, as friends and spectators, had 
formed about the two bellicose dispu- 
tants. I had hardly time to take in 
the situation when the two principals 
of the group engaged in a regular set- 
to, and began belaboring each other 
vigorously with their fists. Some of 
their more prudent friends rushed for- 
ward and attempted to separate the 
two contestants. My duty as ofiicer 
of the guard was plain and simple. I 
should have arrested the two combat- 
ants and sent them to the guard tents 
for violating the peace and the regula- 
tions of the Academy. But the in- 
stincts of the boy prevailed over the 
obligation of the officer of the guard. 
I pushed my way through the sur- 
rounding line of cadets, dashed back 
those who were interfering in the 
struggle, aud called out loudly, ‘‘ Stand 
back, boys; let’s have a fair fight.” 

I had occasion to remember, if not 
regret, the employment of these words. 
Scarcely had I uttered them when the 
crowd about me dispersed hurriedly, 
and fled to the concealment of their 
tents, Casting about me to ascertain 
the cause of this sudden dispersion, I 
beheld approaching at a short distance 
two officers of the army, Lieutenants 
Hazen and Merrill (now Major-General 
Hazen and Colonel Merrill of the En- 
gineer Corps). I sought the tent of 
the officer of the guards promptly, but 
the mischief had been done. Lieuten- 
ant Hazen was the officer in charge on 
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that particular day, whose duty it was 
to take cognizance of violations of the 
regulations. Summoning me to his 
presence, near the scene of the unfor- 
tunate disturbance, he asked me in 
stern tones if I was not the officer of 
the guard; to which I of course re- 
sponded in the affirmative. He then 
overwhelmed me by inquiring in the 
same unrelenting voice, ‘‘Why did 
you not suppress the riot which occur- 
red here a few minutes ago?” Now, 
it had never been suggested to me 
that the settlement of a personal diffi- 
culty between two boys, even by the 
administering of blows, could be con- 
sidered or described as a riot. The 
following morning I was required to 
report at the tent of the commandant 
(Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Reynolds, 
afterward General Reynolds, killed at 
Gettysburg). Of course no explana- 
tion could satisfy the requirements of 
military justice. I was ordered to 
return to my tent in arrest. The facts 
in the case were reported to Wash- 
ington, on formal charges and spe- 
cifications, and a court-martial asked 
for to determine the degree of my 
punishment. 

Within a few hours of my arrest 
the long-expected order came, reliev- 
ing my class from further duty at 
West Point, and directing the mem- 
bers of it to proceed to Washington 
and report to the Adjutant-General of 
the Army for further orders. My name, 
however, did not appear in this list. 
I was to be detained to await the ap- 
plication of the commandant for a 
court-martial to sit on my case. The 
application received approval at the 
War Department, and a court was as- 
sembled at West Point, composed 
principally of officers who had recent- 
ly arrived from Texas, where they 
served under General Twiggs, until his 
surrender to the Confederate forces, 
The judge advocate of the court was 
Lieutenant Ben¢t, now Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and Chief of the Ordnance Corps. 
I was arraigned with all the solemnity 
and gravity which might be looked for 
in a trial for high treason, the specifi- 
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cation setting forth in stereotyped 
phraseology that ‘‘ He, the said cadet 
Custer, did fail to suppress a riot or 
disturbance near the guard tent, and 
did fail to separate, etc., but, on the 
contrary, did cry out in a loud tone of 
voice, ‘Stand back, boys; let’s have a 
fair fight,’ or words to that effect.” 

To which accusations the accused 
pleaded ‘‘ Guilty,” as a matter of 
course, introducing as witnesses, by 
way of mitigation, the two cadets, the 
cause of my difficulty, to prove that 
neither was seriously injured in the 
fray. One of them is now a promising 
young captain in the Engineer Corps. 

The trial was brief, scarcely occupy- 
ing more time than did the primary 
difficulty. 

I dreaded the long detention which 
I feared I must undergo while awaiting 
not only the verdict, but the subsequent 
action of the authorities at Washing- 
ton to whom the case must by law be 
submitted. 

My classmates who had preceded me 
to Washington interested themselves 
earnestly in my behalf to secure my 
release from further arrest at West 
Point, and an order for me to join 
them at the national capital. Fortu- 
nately some of them had influential 
friends there, and it was but a few 
days after my trial that the superin- 
tendent of the Academy received a 
telegraphic order from Washington, 
directing him to release me at once, 
and order me to report to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army for duty. This 
order practically rendered the action 
and proceedings of the court-martial 
in my case nugatory. The record, I 
presume, was forwarded to the War 
Department, where it probably lies 
safely stowed away in some pigeon- 
hole. What the proceeding of the 
court or their decision was, I have nev- 
er learned. 

I left West Point on the 18th of July 
for Washington, delaying a few hours 
that afternoon on my arrival in New 
York to enable me to purchase, of the 
well-known military firm of Horst- 
mann’s, my lieutenant’s outfit of sabre, 


revolver, sash, spurs, etc. Taking the 
evening train for Washington, I found 
the cars crowded with troops, officers 
and men, hastening to the capital. 

At each station we passed on the 
road at which a halt was made, crowds 
of citizens were assembled provided 
bountifully with refreshments, which 
they distributed in the most lavish 
manner among the troops. Their en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds; they re- 
ceived us with cheers and cheered us 
in parting. It was no unusual sight, 
on leaving a station surrounded by 
these loyal people, to see matrons and 
maidens embracing and kissing with 
patriotic fervor the men, entire stran- 
gers to them, whom they saw hasten- 
ing to the defence of the nation. 

Arriving at Washington soon after 
daylight, Saturday morning, the 20th 
of July, I made my way to the Ebbit 
House, where I expected to find some 
of my classmates domiciled. Among 
others whom I found there was Parker, 
appointed from Missouri, who had 
been my room and tent-mate at West 
Point for years. He was one of the 
few members of my class who, while 
sympathizing with the South, had re- 
mained at the Academy long enough 
to graduate and secure a diploma. 
Proceeding to his room without going 
through the formality of announcing 
my arrival by sending up a card, I 
found him at that early hour still in 
bed. Briefly he responded to my anx- 
ious inquiry for news, that McDowell's 
army was confronting Beauregard’s, 
and a general engagement was expected 
hourly. My next inquiry was as to his 
future plans and intentions, remember- 
ing his Southern sympathies. To this 
he replied by asking me to take from 
a table near by and read an official 
order to which he pointed. 

Upon opening the document referred 
to, I found it to be an order from the 
War Department dismissing from the 
rolls of the army Second Lieutenant 
James P. Parker, for having tendered 
his resignation in the face of the ene- 
my. The names of two others of my 
classmates appeared in the same order. 
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Both the latter have since sought and 
obtained commissions in the Egyptian 
army under the Khedive. After an 
hour or more spent in discussing the 
dark probabilities of the future as par- 
ticularly affected by the clouds of im- 
pending war, I bade a fond farewell to 
my former friend and classmate, with 
whom I had lived on terms of closer in- 
timacy and companionship than with 
any other being. We had eaten day by 
day at the same table, had struggled to- 
gether in the effort to master the same 
problems of study; we had marched 
by each other’s side year after year, 
elbow to elbow, when engaged in the 
duties of drill, parade, etc., and had 
shared our blankets with each other 
when learning the requirements of 
camp life. Henceforth this was all to 
be thrust from our memory as far as pos- 
sible, and our paths and aims in life 
were to run counter to each other in 
' thefuture. We separated; he to make 
his way, as he did immediately, to the 
seat of the Confederate Government, 
and accept a commission under a flag 
raised in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment that had educated him, and that 
he had sworn to defend; 1 to proceed 
to the office of the Adjutant-General 
of the Army and report for such duty 
as might be assigned me in the great 
work which was then dearest and up- 
permost in the mind of every loyal 
citizen of the country. 

It was not until after two o'clock in 
the morning that I obtained an audi- 
ence with the Adjutant-General of the 
Army and reported to him formally 
for orders, as my instructions directed 
me todo. I was greatly impressed by 
the number of officials I saw and the 
numerous messengers to be seen flit- 
ting from room to room, bearing im- 
mense numbers of huge-looking envel- 
opes. The entire department had an 
air of busy occupation which, taken in 
connection with the important military 
events then daily transpiring and hour- 
ly expected, and contrasted with the 
hum-drum life I had but lately led as a 
cadet, added to the bewilderment I 
naturally felt. 
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Presenting my order of instructions 
to the officer who seemed to be in 
charge of the office, he glanced at it, 
and was about to give some directions 
to a subordinate near by to write out 
an order assigning me to some duty, 
when, turning to me, he said, ‘‘ Per- 
haps you would like to be _ pre- 
sented to General Scott, Mr. Custer ¢” 
To which of course I joyfully assented. 
I had often beheld the towering form 
of the venerable chieftain during his 
summer visits to West Point, but that 
was the extent of my personal acquaint- 
ance with him. So s.rict was the dis- 
cipline at the Academy that the gulf 
which separated cadcis from commis- 
sioned officers seemed greater in prac- 
tice than that which separated enlisted 
men from them. Hence it was rare 
indeed that a cadet ever had an op- 
portunity to address or be addressed 
by officers, and it was still more rare 
to be brought into personal conversa- 
tion with an officer above the grade of 
lieutenant or captain; if we except the 
superintendent of the Academy and the 
commandant of the corps of cadets. 
The sight of a general officer, let alone 
the privilege of speaking to one, was 
an event to be recounted to one’s 
friends. In those days the title of 
general was not so familiar as to be en- 
countered on every hotel register. Be- 
sides, the renown of a long lifetime 
gallantly spent in his country’s service 
had gradually but justly placed Gener- 
al Scott far above all contemporary 
chieftains in the admiration and hero 
worship of his fellow countrymen; and 
in the youtbful minds of the West 
Point cadets of those days Scott was 
looked up to as a leader whose military 
abilities were scarcely second to those 
of a Napoleon, and whose patriotism 
rivalled that of Washington. 

Following the lead of the officer to 
whom I had reported, I was conducted 
to the room in which General Scott re- 
ceived his official visitors. I found 
him seated at a table over which were 
spread maps and other documents 
which plainly showed their military 
character. In the room, and seated 
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near the table, were several members of 
Congress, of whom I remember Senator 
Grimes of Iowa. The topic of conver- 
sation was the approaching battle in 
which General McDowell's forces were 
about to engage. General Scott seemed 
to be explaining to the Congressmen 
the position, as shown by the map, of 
the contending armies. The Adjutant- 
General called General Scott’s atten- 
tion to me by saying, ‘‘ General, this 
is Lieutenant Custer of the Second 
Cavalry; he has just reported from 
West Point, and I did not know but 
that you might have some special orders 
to givehim.” Looking at me a moment, 
the General shook me cordially by the 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Well, my young friend, 
Iam glad to welcome you to the ser- 
vice at this critical time. Our country 
has need of the strong arms of all her 
loyal sons in this emergency.” Then, 
turning to the Adjutant-General, he in- 
quired to what company I had been 
assigned. ‘*To Company G, Second 
Cavalry, now under Major Innes Pal- 
mer, with Gencral McDowell,” was the 
reply. Then, addressing me, the Gene- 
ral said, ‘‘ We have had the assistance of 
quite a number of you young men from 
the Academy, drilling volunteers, etc. 
Now what can I do for you? Would 
you prefer to be ordered to report to 
General Mansfield to aid in this work, 
or is your desire for something more 
active?” Although overwhelmed by 
such condescension upon the part of 
one so far superior in rank to any offi- 
cer with whom I had been brought in 
immediate contact, I ventured to stam- 
mer out that I earnestly desired to be 
ordered to at once join my company, 
then with General McDowell, as I was 
anxious to see active service. ‘‘A 
very commendable resolution, young 
man,” was the reply; then, turning to 
the Adjutant-General, he added, ‘‘ Make 
out Lieutenant Custer’s orders direct- 
ing him to proceed to his company at 
once”; then, as if a different project 
had presented itself, he inquired of me 
if I had been able to provide myself 
with a mount for the field. I replied 
that I had not, but would set myself 
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about doing so at once. ‘‘I fear you 
have a difficult task before you, be- 
cause, if rumor is correct, every service- 
able horse in the city has been bought, 
borrowed, or begged by citizens who 
have gone or are going as spectators 
to witness the battle. I only hope 
Beauregard may capture some of them 
and teach them a lesson. However, 
what I desire to say to you is, go and 
provide yourself with a horse if possi- 
ble, and call here at seven o’clock this 
evening. I desire to send some dis- 
patches to General McDowell, and you 
can be the bearer of them. You are 
not afraid of a night ride, are you?” 
Exchanging salutations, I left the pres- 
ence of the General-in-Chief, delighted 
at the prospect of being at once thrown 
into active service, perhaps participat- 
ing in the great battle which every one 
there knew was on the eve of occur- 
ring; but more than this my pride as 
a soldier was not a little heightened by 
the fact that almost upon my first en- 
tering the service I was to be the bear- 
er of important official dispatches from 
the General-in-Chief to the General 
commanding the principal army in the 
field. 

I had yet a difficult task before me, 
in procuring a mount. I visited all 
the prominent livery stables, but re- 
ceived almost the same answer from 
each, the substance of which was, that 
I was too late; all the disposable 
horses had been let or engaged. I was 
almost in despair at the idea that I 
was not to be able to take advantage 
of the splendid opportunity for dis- 
tinction opened before me, and was at 
a loss what to do, or to whom to ap- 
ply for advice, when I met on Penn- 
sylvania avenue a soldier in uniform, 
whom I at once recognized as one of 
the detachment formerly stationed at 
West Point, who left with those or- 
dered suddenly to the defence of 
Washington at the time of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, when it was feared 
attempts would be made to assassinate 
the President elect. Glad to encoun- 
ter any one I had ever seen before, I 
approached and asked him what he 
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was doing in Washington. He an- 
swered that he belonged to Griffin’s 
battery, which was then with Mc- 
Dowell’s forces at the front, and had 
returned to Washington, by Captain 
Griffin’s order, to obtain and take back 
with him an extra horse left by the bat- 
tery on its departure from the capital. 
Here then was my opportunity, and I 
at once availed myself of it. It was 
the intention of this man to set out on 
his return at once; but at my earnest 
solicitation he consented to defer his 
departure until after seven o'clock, 
agreeing also to have the extra horse 
saddled and in readiness for me. 
Promptly at seven o’clock I reported 
at the Adjutant-General’s office, obtain- 
ed my dispatches, and with no baggage 
or extra clothing to weight down my 
horse, save what I carried on my person, 
Irepaired to the point at which I was to 
find my horse and companion for the 
night. Upon arriving there I was both 
surprised and delighted to discover 
that the horse which accident seemed 
to have provided for me was a favorite 
one ridden by me often when learn- 
ing the cavalry exercises at West Point. 
Those who were cadets just before the 
war will probably recall him to mind 
when I give the name, ‘‘ Wellington,” 
by which he was then known. 
Crossing Long bridge about night- 
fall, and taking the Fairfax C. H. road 
for Centreville, the hours of night 
flew quickly past, engrossed as my 
mind was with the excitement and se- 
rious novelty of the occasion as well 
as occasionally diverted by the conver- 
sation of my companion. I was par- 
ticularly interested with his descrip- 
tion, given as we rode in the silent 
darkness, of a skirmish which had 
taken place only two days before at 
Blackburn’s ford, between the forces 
of the enemy stationed there and a re- 
connoitring detachment sent from 
General McDowell’s army; especially 
when I learned that my company had 
borne an honorable part in the affair. 
It was between two and three 
o’clock in the morning when we reach- 
ed the army near Centreville. The 
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men had already breakfasted, and 
many of the regiments had been form- 
ed in column in the roads ready to re- 
sume the march; but owing to delays 
in starting, most of the men were ly- 
ing on the ground, endeavoring to 
catch a few minutes more of sleep; 
others were sitting or standing in 
small groups smoking and chatting. 
So filled did I find the road with sol- 
diers that it was with difficulty my 
horse could pick his way among the 
sleeping bodies without disturbing 
them. But for my companion I 
should have had considerable difficulty 
in finding my way to headquarters; 
but he seemed familiar with the local- 
ities even in the darkness, and soon 
conducted me to a group of tents near 
which a large log fire was blazing, 
throwing a bright light over the entire 
scene for some distance around, As I 
approached, the sound of my horse’s 
hoofs brought an officer from one of 
the tents nearest to where I halted. 
Advancing toward me, he inquired 
who I wished to see. I informed him 
that I was bearer of dispatches from 
General Scott to General McDowell. 
‘**T will relieve you of them,” was his 
reply; but seeing me hesitate to deliver 
them, he added, *‘I am Major Wads- 
worth of General McDowell’s staff.” 
While I had hoped from ambitious pride 
to have an opportunity to deliver the 
dispatches in person to General McDow- 
ell, I could not decline longer, so 
placed the documents in Major Wads- 
worth’s hands, who took them to a 
tent a few paces distant, where, through 
its half-open folds, I saw him hand 
them to a large, portly officer, whom I 
at once rightly conceived to be Gen- 
eral McDowell. Then, returning to 
where I still sat on my horse, Major 
Wadsworth (afterward General Wads- 
worth) asked of me the latest news in 
the capital, and when I replied that 
every person at Washington was look- 
ing to the army for news, he added, 
‘*Well, I guess they will not have to 
wait much longer. The entire army is 
under arms, and moving to attack the 
enemy to-day.” After inquiring at what 
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hour I left Washington, and remarking 
that I must be tired, Major Wadsworth 
asked me to dismount and have some 
breakfast, as it would be difficult to 
say when another opportunity would 
occur. I was very hungry, and rest 
would not have been unacceptable, 
but in my inexperience I partly im- 
agined, particularly while in the pres- 
ence of the white-haired officer who 
gave the invitation, that hunger and 
fatigue were conditions of feeling 
which a soldier, especially a young one, 
should not acknowledge. Therefore, 
with an appetite almost craving, I de- 
clined the kind proffer of the Major. 
But when he suggested that I dismount 
and allow my horse to be fed I gladly 
assented. While Major Wadsworth 
was kindly interesting himself in the 
welfare of my horse, I had the good 
fortune to discover in an officer at 
headquarters one of my recent West 
Point friends, Lieutenant Kingsbury, 
aide-de-camp to General McDowell. He 
repeated the invitation just given by 
Major Wadsworth in regard to break- 
fast, but I did not have the persever- 
ance to again refuse. Near the log 
fire already mentioned were some ser- 


vants busily engaged in removing the 
remains of breakfast. A word from 
Kingsbury, and they soon prepared for 
me a cup of coffee, a steak, and some 
Virginia corn bread, to which I did 
ample justice. Had I known, how- 
ever, that I was not to have an oppor- 
tunity to taste food during the next 
thirty hours, I should have appreciated 
the opportunity I then enjoyed even 
more highly. 

As I sat on the ground sipping my 
coffee, and heartily enjoying my first 
breakfast in the field, Kingsbury (af- 
terward Colonel Kingsbury, killed at 
the battle of Antietam) informed me 
of the general movement then begun 
by the army, and of the attack which 
was to be made en Beauregard’s forces 
that day. Three days before I had 
quitted school at West Point. I was 
about to witness the first grand strug- 
gle in open battle between the Union 
and secession armies; a struggle in 
which, fortunately for the nation, the 
Union forces were to suffer defeat, 
while the cause for which they fought 
was to derive from it renewed strength 
and encouragement. 

G. A, CusrTEen. 
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HEN first I saw thee all my heart inclined 
To love thee, for thy beauty’s sake alone, 
As one chance-girdled with the Paphian zone 
To win the eager homage of mankind. 
But when the nobler beauty of thy mind 
In full-orbed splendor on my vision shone 
(Late—for my eyes were dazzled by thine own }), 
Then with my lighter fancy was combined 
Such reverent worship, all my being grew— 
Mind, soul, and sense—thy being to adore; 
And then it was that perfectly I knew— 
Since god-like Reason fanned the torch of Love— 
My heart’s true flame would burn for evermore, 
Pure, clear, and constant as the stars above ! 


Joun G. Saxn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Ca&ELUM NON ANIMAM. 

IR ACTON NORTH had early in 
life arrived at the conclusion 

that women were on the whole inex- 
plicable creatures, who lived in a re- 
gion of sentiment into which no man 
had ever entered, and who had all 
kinds of fancies and feelings which no 
man could possibly understand. But, 
because he could not understand these 
strange notions, did he consider them 
preposterous? Not at all. He took 
them on trust, for the very reason that 
he could not guess at their origin. He 
was most considerate toward those wo- 
men with whom he had dealings; it 
was enough for him that they did be- 
lieve so and so, and did feel this or 
that; he had long ago given up all no- 
tion of trying to comprehend their 
sentiments; and, in short, he simply 
accepted their reports. Take, for ex- 
ample, the relations between Violet 
North and her stepmother. Why, he 
asked himself, could not these two 
people live in the same house together 
and be decently civil to each other? 
The answer was that they were women 
—they had ‘‘sympathies,” ‘‘ antipa- 
thies,” ‘‘ secret repugnances,” and all 
the rest of it, which were no doubt of 
great importance to themselves, but 
were a trifle unintelligible to others. 
He himself now, when a young man, 
had shared his rooms with this or that 
acquaintance, whose habits and opin- 
ions were very different from his own; 
but did they quarrel? No; they were 
two men; they had something else to 
think of than studying those niceties 
of manner and expression that seemed 
to make women either love each other 
or hate each other as the chance might 
be. Had he not had to work in daily 
association with many & man whose 
appearance, and dress, and habit of 


speech—in fact, everything about him 
—betokened mingled coarseness and 
meanness; and yet when did either of 
them find the other’s presence in a 
rvom an insupportable outrage on the 
feelings? Women were strange crea- 
tures; but they had to be leniently 
dealt with; for, after all, these pecu- 
liar fancies of theirs were doubtless of 
importance to themselves. 

Sir Acton loyally carried out this 
theory, especially with regard to his 
wife and daughters. At the present 
moment he was hampering in a serious 
manner the performance of his duties 
in Canada, merely because a schoolgirl 
had besought him to take her away 
from England for eighteen months or 
a couple of years. He did not under- 
stand why Violet should hate Eng- 
land, or be so anxious to leave it. He 
knew she had committed some school- 
girl indiscretions; but surely every 
schoolgirl did not get into such a pas- 
sion of remorse when found out ina 
fault? However, here was his eldest 
daughter crying, sobbing, imploring 
to be taken with him to Canada; and 
so he took her. 

Nor was he surprised that, the mo- 
ment she left England, she should be- 
gin to be very sorrowful and filled with 
a longing regret. That was only an- 
other instance of the unintelligible 
working of the feminine emotions, 
He cheered her as well as he could; 
and tried to interest her in the details 
of the voyage. Fortunately they had 
a fine passage ; there were some agree- 
able people on board; and Miss North 
speedily regained her ordinary gayety 
of spirits. When they landed on the 
shores of what was to her a new and 
wonderful country, moreover, she was 
full of high expectation. She proved, 
as she had promised to be, an excel- 
lent travelling companion. She was 
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equal to any amount of fatigue—in- 
deed, the girl had a constitution as 
tough as his own. She made light of 
delays and inconveniences; she saw 
everything that was tolerably pleasant 
through rose-colored spectacles; such 
things as were beautiful or delightful 
provoked an admiration which pleased 
her father, because it was obviously 
flavored with gratitude. Then there 
was something on the other side. They 
were not always inspecting valleys, 
surveying plains, and studying maps. 
There were pauses of social enjoyment ; 
and Sir Acton North, in taking about 
with him his daughter, was not at all 
averse to showing some of his old ac- 
quaintances what an English girl was 
like. And among those families were 


there not a few young men who secret- 
ly admired and longed—who wonder- 
ed whether it was not possible to fas- 
cinate, delay, and subsequently cap- 
ture this beautiful bird of passage ? 
Doubtless; but their wiles were of no 


avail. She was too busy, eager, and 
happy—too gay and self-reliant of heart 
—to attend to imploring glances and 
sighs. If she had, in resolving to be- 
come a woman, thrown aside much of 
the fractious impatience and rude 
frankness of her schoolgirl days, she 
still retained a gracious dignity—a 
certain lofty audacity of pride in her- 
self—that would not at all permit that 
she should be trifled with. Those 
young gentlemen were not aware that 
she had just been released from school, 
or doubtless they would have been suf- 
ficiently surprised by the fashion in 
which a schoolgirl could assume all the 
self-reliant dignity of a woman, keep- 
ing them, more especially, in their 
proper place. 

But even Sir Acton’s placid concur- 
rence in the vagaries of the feminine 
nature would have been startled if he 
had known the sentiment that was 
gradually growing up during all this 
time in his daughter’s heart. It had 
been symbolized in a measure by the 
manner of her leaving England. She 
was glad to get away from the squalor, 
the din, the bustle of the seaport town 
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from which they sailed; but by and by 
all those objectionable things were for- 
gotten, and looking back she only saw 
her own beautiful England. So now 
all the harsh aspects and humiliating 
circumstances of the cold life she had 
cried to get away from were forgotten; 
and she looked back to the small cir- 
cle of friends she had known with a 
tender and wistful regret. She grew 
to think there was no place in all the 
world so quiet, and homely, and beau- 
tiful as that little garden behind James 
Drummond’s house in Camberwell 
Grove. The people around her did all 
they could to please her and amuse 
her; but they were only acquaintances; 
her friends were back in that old and 
yet never-forgotten time which was 
becoming so dear to her. She had in- 
deed succeeded in putting a great 
chasm between her and that bygone 
time. England was not half so far 
away from her as were her schoolgirl 
days. But did she cease to care for 
the old time, and for the friends she 
knew then? Not much. Both had 
grown dearer to her, as England had 
grown dearer to her; and many anight, 
when a great lambent planet was shin- 
ing in the northern sky, she looked up, 
and her heart said to it, ‘*Ah, how 
happy you must be; for you are able 
to look across the waters and see my 
England !” ; 
And as for him who had been her 
companion in that adventure which 
was the main cause of her exile? 
Well, he underwent transformation 
too. First of all, she was a little 
ashamed cf the whole affair; and did 
not like to think of him. Then she 
began to look upon that episode ina 
sort of half-humorous way; she would 
smile to herself in reflecting on her 
own folly; and perhaps wonder what 
he was now thinking of it all. But as 
the days, and the weeks, and the 
months went by—as the continual suc- 
cession of actual lakes, and mountains, 
and pine woods mede England look 
more and more visionary and remote 
—so that little adventure came to be 
regarded as the only bit of romance 
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that had ever occurred to her, and she 
thought of the bright May day as be- 
longing to a past springtime not like- 
ly to be recalled in the life of a wo- 
man. He too: had he not been made 
the victim of her petulant caprice ? 
Had he not manfully gone and taken 
the blame of that for which he was in 
nowise responsible? And did he 
sometimes think of her now? 

For a long time she never mentioned 
him in her letters. One day she put a 
timid little postscript at the end of 
the last page—she was writing to Mrs. 
Warrener—and this was what she ask- 
ed, in a half comical way: 

** Do you ever see my youthful sweet- 
heart now? What a long time it 
seems since we made fools of ourselves ! 
I suppose he has quite forgotten me 
by this time; and as for me, I can 
scarcely remember what he was like, 
except that he had wavy light-brown 
hair, which I thought very lovely and 
quite Adonis looking. Sometimes I 
dream that I am caught in some awful 
piece of mischief, and Miss Main is 
setting me three pages of Télémaque to 
write out.” 

It was a casual and apparently a 
careless question; but somehow the 
answer was looked for, And that came 
from Mr. Drummond himself, who de- 
scribed, in his rambling, odd, jocular 
fashion, the evening which Mr. George 
Miller had spent at his house, the very 
night before. The girl dwelt long 
over that pleasant little picture; until 
she was more ready than ever to cry 
out, ‘‘ How very happy the stars must 
be because they can see my England !” 


CHAPTER X. 
A MESSAGE HOME. 

ENGLAND, meanwhile, had not re- 
mained stationary merely because Vio- 
let North had left it. The little world 
in which she had lived still wagged on 
in its accustomed way, bringing all 
manner of changes, big and little, to 

the people she had known. 
First of all, Mr. Drummond had 
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finally completed his scheme for a 
great work to which he meant to de- 
vote the following winter. He had 
developed many such schemes before; 
and he had always been looking for- 
ward to a winter's serious work; but 
somehow the big project generally 
dwindled down to the dimensions of a 
magazine article, and even that was 
sometimes too whimsical and perverse 
for the most patient of editors. How- 
ever, this time he was resolved to get 
the thing done; and so he went to a 
publisher whom he knew, carrying 
with him a few slips containing the 
outlines of his projected book. The 
publisher's face grew more and more 
puzzled as he looked at the foilowing 
title and table of contents: 
ON A PROPOSAL TO WHITEWASH THE 
OUTSIDE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
» Sus-HEaAp 1.—TuE GENERAL PROPERTIES AND 
History or WHITEWASH. 
*Section I. On Expiatory Punishments. 
Section Il. Remarks on Modern Estimates of 
e Judas Iscariot, Nero, Henry VUL, 
aud Torquemada. 
Whitecross street. 
On those retrospective marriage 
laws which clear the character of 
illegitimate children. 
On tombstone inscriptions, 


Section IIL 
* Section 1V. 


, 

Section VY. 
‘Sus-Heap 2.—Tue INTERIOR OF WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY, 

On Exploded Reputations, 
Three questions propounded: (1) 
Is it possible for the disembodied 
spirit to be present at the funeral 
of his own body ? (2) Is it possi- 
. ble for a disembodied spirit to 
blush? (3) Is it probable that, on 
several occasions, disembodied 
spirits may have been present in 
Westminster Abbey, and blushed 
to find their own bodies being 
buried there ? 
On the Dean of Westminster as a 
collector of curiosities. 
On the possibility of a Dean of 
Westminster becoming possessed 
of the evil eye, and therefore able 
to secure celebrities for his collec- 
tion before the proper time. 
A proposal for a Junior Westmin- 
ster Abbey : the occupants of the 
present Abbey to retire by rota- 
tion: vacancies to be filled up 
from the Junior. 


The publisher got no further than 
that. His brain was in a whirl, and 
he sought safety by getting back to 
the initial point of his perplexity. 


* Section L 
Section LL. 


Section IT. 


Section IV. 


Section V. 
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‘*God bless my soul!” he cried. 
‘‘What do you mean, Drummond ? 
To whitewash Westminster Abbey ? 
Why, the public wouldn’t hear of such 
a thing. It would be an outrage—a 
barbarism—I never heard of such a no- 
tion |” 

A quick, strange, bewildered look 
came into Drummond's eyes; he look- 
ed at the publisher in a puzzled way. 

‘* You don’t—see—that it is a joke?” 
said he. 

‘*A joke? Is all this meant to be a 
joke? Do you think the public would 
read a joke extending to five hundred 
pages ?” 

‘*Confound them, they read many a 
five hundred pages without any joke 
in them at all,” said Drummond, 

‘“My dear fellow!” said the pub- 
lisher with a friendly and condescend- 
ingsmile, ‘* Why, God bless my soul! 
who could be amusing for five hun- 
dred pages ?” 

‘There are many folks amusing all 


their life long,” retorted Drummond, 
though he was rather disappointed. 
‘*What they are after, goodness only 


knows. Perhaps they have the fun 
taken out of them then.” 

‘*Take my advice, Drummond,” said 
his friendly adviser. ‘‘ Don’t waste 
your time over this. If it was a real 
piece of history now, you know— 
something nice and picturesque about 
the Abbey itself, and the great heroes 
there—with a good dash of patriotism, 
and religious feeling, and that kind of 
thing—then the public would look at 
it. But a joke? And a joke about 
Westminster Abbey of all places in the 
world ?” 

‘*T meant no disrespect to the Ab- 
bey, I am sure,” said Drummond 
humbly. 

**No, no,” said his friend. 
you waste your time on that.” 

James Drummond went home crest- 
fallen to his sister; he was sure of 
sympathy and admiration from his un- 
failing audience of one. 

‘They won’t have it, Sarah.” 

‘And why ?” 

‘* Because the public wouldn’t see it 


** Don’t 
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was meant as a joke; and then, if they 
did, they would take it as an insult. 
By heavens !” he added savagely; ‘*I 
wish all the publishers were buried in 
the Abbey, and that I had to write an 
inscription over their common tomb !” 

‘* What would you say ?” 

He stood uncertain for a moment. 

‘“*T think,” he said slowly, ‘‘I can- 
not do better than go and compose 
that inscription. As a great favor I 
will show it to any publisher who 
makes the application. It is not every 
one who can tell before his death what 
his tombstone is going to say after that 
event. Sarah, don’t come in and dis- 
turb me until I have finished my eulo- 
gium on the departed race of publish- 
ers.” 

So that was all that came at the mo- 
ment of Mr. Drummond's great pro- 
ject; and Mrs. Warrener was once 
more defeated in her desire to be able 
to write out to Violet North that her 
friend had become famous. For, of 
course, whatever Mr. Drummond’s own 
notions on the subject were, his sister 
was convinced that he was failing in 
his duty so long as he did not achieve 
a great reputation; and of his capa- 
city to do that she had no doubt what- 
ever. 

Events had moved in a more marked 
way with Mr. George Miller—‘* Young 
Miller,” as Drummond now familiarly 
called him. In the first place his fa- 
ther had bought for him a comfortable 
partnership which did not make too 
severe a call upon his time; and the 
young gentleman, having thus started 
in the world for himself, preferred to 
leave the paternal roof and take up his 
lodging in Half Moon street, where he 
had a couple of sufficiently pleasant 
rooms. Then he had gained admit- 
tance to a small but very gorgeous 
club in Piccadilly, the mere staircase 
of which would have justified his pay- 
ing double the entrance fee demanded, 
This, about the most westerly in posi- 
tion of the well-known clubs, was 
about the most easterly in the charac- 
ter of its members. It used to be said 
that the lost tribes of Israel had sud- 
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denly turned up in that imposing 
building, and that as a consequence 
the steward had to excise bacon from 
his daily bill of fare; but these rude 
jokes came with an ill grace from the 
young gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change whose ancestry was much more 
thoroughly missing than ever the lost 
tribes had been. Of course these two 
classes did not make up the member- 
ship of the club. Far from it. There 
was just as large a proportion as in 
other clubs of gentlemen who could 
not have earned a penny (except at 
pool) to save their lives—if that could 
fairly be regarded as an inducement; 
gentlemen whose ancestors had conde- 
scended to do nothing for five centu- 
ries, and who were in consequence re- 
garded with great respect. There 
were lawyers, doctors, bill discounters, 
clergymen—in short, all the ordinary 
constituents of a non-political club; 
and there were one or two authors, 
who were occasionally asked at the 
last moment to join this or that little 
dinner party, because they were devil- 
ish amusing fellows, and good for no 
end of jokes, you know. 

Now Mr. George Miller had become 
very friendly with James Drummond; 
and on several occasions the latter had 
been induced to dine at this club—let 
us call it the Judeum, for distinction’s 
sake—with his newly-made acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Drummond, during these 
evenings, grew more and more to won- 
der at the extraordinary knowledge of 
the world which this young man had 
picked up. It was not a knowledge of 
human nature, but a knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances of the life 
around him—of the petty ambitions of 
this man, of how the next made his 
money, of the fashion in which the 
other impecunious person contrived to 
make both ends meet by shifting his 
lodgings from time to time. Mr. 
Drummond perceived that young Mil- 
ler was after all an ingenuous youth; 
but how had he picked up this famil- 
iarity with the ways of the world 
which after all had its value as a spe- 
cies of education? Mr. Drummond 
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was well content to sit and listen to 
the young man. What he heard did 
not edify him; but it interested him in 
away. Moreover there was no arro- 
gance of superior knowledge about 
the young man. On the contrary, he 
was still the humble scholar and disci- 
ple of this whimsical master; and was 
greatly pleased when Gamaliel invited 
him to spend an evening in the soli- 
tudes of that southern mountain, 
where he metaphorically sat at the feet 
of the teacher and listened with much 
apparent interest to monologues not 
one fifth part of which he could in any 
wise understand. 

They were an oddly assorted couple 
of friends. But if Mr. Miller found 
himself at a marked disadvantage 
while his teacher was idly roaming 
over the ficlds of philosophy, art, and 
letters, culling a flower here and there, 
and expounding its hidden virtues, he 
on the other hand was much more at 
home than Drummond was in railway 
stations, restaurants, hansom cabs, and 
what not. Young Miller ‘‘ knew his 
way about,” as the saying is. When 
he paid his money he got his money’s 
worth. He smiled blandly at the pre- 
tences of begging impostors; he was 
not born yesterday. If there was a 
crush at atrain, Mr. Drummond would 
give way to the noisy and blustering 
person who hustled past him—would 
stand aside indeed, in mild wonder 
over the man's manners; but young 
Miller did not see the fun of being im- 
posed on in that fashion. His elbows 
were as sharp as any man’s; his head as 
good a battering ram as another's; if 
it cost him twenty hats, he would not 
be deprived of his just rights. 

One evening they were dining to- 
gether in a quiet way at the Judxeum; 
while they were talking the waiter had 
opened a bottle of champagne and fill- 
ed their glasses. The moment Miller 
tasted the wine he perceived that it 
was wholly different from that he had 
ordered; and summoning the waiter 
he asked him what the wine was. The 
man remembered the order, and saw 
his mistake in a moment—he could 
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only look in 1 helpless fashion at the 
destroyed bot “Je. 

‘*Take it away and bring what I or- 
dered.” 

When he had gone Mr. Miller said: 

‘*Now that will teach that fellow to 
be a little more careful; that’s eight 
shillings he has lost by his blunder.” 

The waiter, not looking very radi- 
ant, came back with the proper wine; 
and the dinner went on. 

‘* What wages wiil that man have?” 
said Drummond. He too seemed a lit- 
tle depressed. 

‘*T don’t know; probably a guinea a 
week, and his board and clothes.” 

‘‘He may have a wife to keep per- 
haps ?” 

‘*Possibly he may.” 

‘*Perhaps she may have children 
and a small household to support on 
that guinea a week ?” 

‘Very likely.” 

Drummond remained silent for some 
little time; he was not getting on well 
with his dinner. At last he fairly 
flung down his knife and fork and 
pushed away his plate. 

‘Miller, this dinner sticks in my 
throat !” 

The younger man looked up amazed, 

‘* What is it ?” 

“TI can’t sit eating and drinking 
here with that unfortunate devil rob- 
bed of more than a third of his week’s 
earnings—I can’t do it——” 

‘Is it the waiter? Why, my dear 
fellow, I will put that right in a mo- 
ment.” 

He would do anything to please his 
friend of course. He called the waiter 
and told him to have the rejected bot- 
tle of wine added to the dinner bill. 
The man went away with more grati- 
tude in his face than he dared express 
in words. 

‘*But it is very wrong,” said young 
Miller gravely. ‘‘ You see you don’t 
understand these things, Drummond 
—you don’t like to have men treated 
like machines—-and yet if you let fine 
feelings come into the management of 
a club, you'll simply have bad, and 
careless, and even impertinent ser- 


vants. There’s nothing like letting 
them suffer the consequences of their 
own mistakes. Haven’t we to do the 
same? And who pities us? Now 
isn’t there common sense in that ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, there’s a deal of common 
sense in that,” said Drummond in a 
dry and serious tone which always ir- 
ritated his companion, who never could 
tell whether it did not conceal some 
trace of sarcasm. 

‘*My dear fellow,” continued Miller 
—he was pleased to be able to play 
Gamaliel himself at times—‘‘the mo- 
ment you break in on strict discipline 
it is all over with the servunts in a 
club. I remember a pretty instance of 
what follows from familiarity and 
friendly feeling, and that kind of 
thing. We had an Oxford parson here 
—one of the new school, you know— 
felt hat, thick walking stick, long 
tramps—a hail-fellow-well-met sort of 
fellow, you know, and a devil to smoke 
pipes—and he used to interest himself 
in the affairs of the waiters, and chat 
with them about their wives and fam- 
ilies. Well, look here. He was in 
the smoking room one evening——” 

The face of Mr. Miller had grown 
properly solemn; he was really anxious 
to impress on his friend the true prin- 
ciples of governing waiters. 

‘*He was in the smoking room one 
evening, and we were all round the 
fire, and he wanted a light. A waiter 
had brought up some things—I sup- 
pose he was one of his pets—and he 
asked this waiter to bring him a light. 
There were no matches on the table; 
and what does this fellow do but take 
out a match-box of his own, get hold 
of a wax match, strike it on the heel 
of his boot—on the heel of his boot—and 
hand it over to the parson !” 

‘*Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr, 
Drummond with an awe-struck face. 
‘And what happened? Did the earth 
open and swallow up that fearful man?” 

‘*Oh, you think it is a joke?” said 
young Miller, rather nettled. ‘‘I 
don’t any way. If one of my father’s 
servants did that to me, I can tell you 
he wouldn’t be three minutes in the 
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house. And no servant would do it, 
mind you, if he hadn’t been made care- 
less and cheeky by over familiarity. 
By the way, Lady North is an uncom- 
mon good one to look after her ser- 
vants.”’ 

“Lady North?” said Drummond 
with a stare. 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Miller with com- 
placency. ‘‘Oh, I forgot to tell you, 
I fancy, how I ran across them at a pic- 
ric at Twickenham. And the girls are 
very plain, don’t you see, and nobody 
was attending to them much, and so I 
became very good friends with them, 
mother and all.” 

‘Was this another of your deeply- 
laid schemes?” said Drummond with 
a smile, thinking of the ingenuous 
way in which the young man had made 
his own acquaintance. 

‘*No, it was not, upon my honor,” 
said Miller. ‘‘I knew they were to be 
there, and probably I should not have 
gone if I had not known; but the in- 
vitation was sent to me without any 
asking or arrangement on my part; 
and Lady North is not a bad sort of 
woman, I dined with the family and 
one or two friends the other evening. 
She is rather cut and dried, you know, 
and she has remarkably sharp gray 
eyes. By Jove, I can tell you, the ser- 
vants won’t have much of a fling in that 
house. The girls very plain—very. 
The eldest, Anatolia, has taken rather 
a fancy to me, I believe. Oh, you 
needn't laugh; it is no great compli- 
ment, I assure you.” 

And so he let the garrulous boy run 
on, not more amused by his ingenuous 
confessions than by the shrewd, keen, 
practical estimate of men and things 
he had by haphazard formed. If Mr. 
Drummond had had the honor of Lady 
North's acquaintance, he would prob- 
ably have taken a couple of months to 
form a judgment about her; and that 
judgment would have been founded 
on all sorts of speculations with re- 
gard to her birth, education, tempera- 
ment, early life, and present ambi- 
tions. Young Miller, on the other 
hand, had seen her but twice or thrice; 
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he positively knew nothing about her; 
but he hit on a very shrewd guess as 
to her ways, and he managed to con- 
vey to his friend a pretty clear picture 
of the short, fair, dignified, stupid, 
but well-meaning woman, whose ex- 
cessive literalness, and consequent sus- 
picion—for suspicior is the substitute 
employed by people who lack imagina- 
tion and clear perception—had almost 
driven her stepdaughter crazy. 

** And what about Vi about Miss 
North ?” said James Drummond rath- 
er hesitatingly. ‘‘ When do they ex- 
pect her home ?” 

‘*T don’t think the lovely Anatolia 
is anxious for that event, for the 
chances of her ever getting married 
won’t be improved; but she says her 
elder sister, as she invariably calls her, 
is coming home very soon now. Why, 
it is nearly two years since she left; I 
wonder what she will be like.” 

‘*What she will be like? That is 
easily answered. What she will be— 
that is of more importance,” said 
Drummond; and for a second or two 
he sat silent. ‘‘She will have grown 
a@ woman since you saw her.” 

‘*But you don’t suppose anybody 
changes completely in a couple of 
years ?”’ exclaimed Miller. 

‘*Oh, no, not completely,” said his 
companion rather absently. ‘* What 
will she be like? Well, in appearance 
very much what she was—a little more 
brave and self-possessed in manner, 
probably, as becomes a woman. And 
doubtless she will be handsomer than 
ever. But as to what sort of a woman 
she has become by this time—who can 
tell?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t suppose there can be 
much difference,” said young Miller 
impatiently. 

His friend smiled good-naturedly. 

‘You boys!” he said. ‘‘It is al- 
ways the one notion you have got into 
your head. You hope she has remained 
the same, that you may resume that 
piece of romanticism that was so cruel- 
ly broken off. Isn’t that it ?” 

‘*Weil?” said the young man in 
genuously and modestly. 
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‘You think the schoolgirl is coming 
back to play at sweethearting again ? 
I am afraid you will be disappointed. 
A girl grows so terribly—in experi- 
ence, in character, in aims—between 
seventeen and twenty ! Do you know, 
Miller, that you will have to introduce 
yourself to a new Miss North ?” 

**T don’t believe it,” said the other. 
‘* How can you tell? Because she has 
written clever letters ? But everybody 
is formal in letters; and I don’t sup- 
pose she talks like that.” 

‘*T don’t suppose she does,” said 
Drummond, apparently thinking of 
something very far away from that 
dinner-table, and so the subject drop- 
ped for the moment. 

As they were walking along Picca- 
dilly that night, Miller said: 

‘*T hear that Sir Acton North is a 
very rich man.” 

‘*T suppose he is,” Drummond an- 
swered. 

‘*He has got an uncommonly fine 
collection of pictures; at least so one 
or two of the people there the other 
evening were saying. I’m not up to 
that sort of thing. By Jove, if I had 
money, I shouldn’t spend my money 
on pictures and live in Euston Square. 
How much do you think he will give 
his eldest daughter when she mar- 
ries ?” 

Drummond burst out laughing. 

‘* What an extraordinary question ! 
Do you think life is long enough to let 
one speculate on conundrums like that? 
What possible interest could I have in 
making guesses as to Violet North’s 
fortune ?” 

But he suddenly recollected himself. 
He looked at his companion with a 
sort of surprised curiosity in his eyes. 

**Oh, I see. You—do you expect to 
have an interest in that question ?” 

**T say nothing about myself,” said 
the younger man rather peevishly. 
‘*What harm is there in asking what 
money a girl is likely to have? Of 
course I expect the girl I shall marry, 
whoever she may be, to have some 
money. I shall have some. There is 
no great mercenariness about that, is 
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there? It appears to me reasonable 
enough. You seem to think that any 
one on this side of thirty must have 
his head stuffed full of romance and 
trash. Well, I don’t make any pre- 
tence of that kind. I think it is a fair 
bargain—you bring so much money into 
the affair, and I don’t see why the girl 
shouldn’t also—just as the women of 
the poorer classes bring a chest of 
drawers and some blankets. It makes 
a woman far more independent too. 
She can indulge in expensive tastes, 
and charity, and all that, without fe_1- 
ing that she is drawing too hard on 
her husband. Now what do you say 
to that ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Drummond. 
**Tt is reasonable.” 

‘* Yes, I think it is reasonable,” said 
young Miller rather warmly. ‘‘ And 
don’t you think a reasonable woman 
would have the same notions? A 
schoolgirl, of course, is all for love and 
love’s sake alone, and moonlight, and 
rope ladders. A sensible woman knows 
the cost of a house in Hyde Park 
Square, and is precious glad to have 
two incomes instead of one for her 
family.” 

‘*And then, you see, Violet North is 
coming back a sensible woman; not 9 
schoolgirl,” remarked Mr. Drummond, 
kindly bringing these various state- 
ments to a legitimate conclusion. 

**Oh, I didn’t mean quite that,” 
said the younger man. ‘‘Not at all. 
I was only saying that when I married 
I should not be at all offended if the 
girl had a little money of herown. I 
don’t suppose I am more mercenary 
than other people; but I see what the 
effect is of starting a house and family 
on the income that was all very well 
for a bachelor’s rooms.” 

‘* Quite right; quite right.” 

Now there was nothing that Mr. 
Miller disliked so much as being dis- 
missed in this fashion when he was 
trying to engage his newly-formed ac- 
quaintance in talk. James Drummond 
scarcely ever agreed with anybody; 
and when he briefly said, ‘‘ All right,” 
or ‘* Very well: quite true,” it was a 
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sure sign that he simply would not 
take the trouble to enter into the sub- 
ject. Fortunately, at this moment 
they had just got to the corner of Half 
Moon strect; so they separated, and 
Drummond got into a hansom and 
made for home. 

It was about a fortnight after this 
evening that young Miller found him- 
self the guest of Mr. Drummond; and 
the small circle—which now included 
little Amy Warrener, who had become 
almost a young lady—was listening to 
the disquisitions of a philosopher who 
shall be nameless. He was laboring 
to prove—or rather he was dogmatic- 
ally asserting—that the happy man 
was he who could forget the past and 
disregard the future, fixing his atten- 
tion on the occupation of the moment, 
and taking such joys as came in his 
way with a light heart. Why think 
of the long drive home if you are at 
the theatre? Why think of the next 
day’s awakening and work if you are 
spending a pleasant evening? The 
philosopher in question maintained 
that this banishment of anticipation 
was a habit which could be cultivated ; 
and that a wise man would resolve to 
acquire so invaluable a habit. 

‘**And then,” said he, contradict- 
ing himself with happy carelessness, 
‘*what are the joys of the moment to 
your expectationsof them? Put them 
well on ahead; give yourself up to im- 
agining them; and you will reap the 
value of them twenty times over before 
they arrive. We, for example, mean 
to go up again to the Highlands this 
autumn——”’ 

Here a young lady clapped her 
hands with joy. 

‘‘—and at the present moment the 
Highlands are a greater delight to me 
than they will be then. I can defy 
those rushing butcher’s carts, those in- 
human organ men, the fear of formal 
calls, by jumping off into the High- 
lands, and becoming a savage—a real 
out-and-out savage, careless of wind, 
and rain, and sunlight, and determined 
to slay all the wild animals I can find 
in a day’s tramping over the heath- 
er——” 
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‘Have you much game in that 
place?” asked the practical Mr. Mil- 
ler. 

‘*Plenty !” cried Mrs. Warrener, 
with a cruel frankness. ‘‘ But he never 
hits anything. I believe we should 
never have a bird or a hare except for 
old Peter.” 

‘* Libels—mere libels,” said the phil- 
osopher, returning to his subject. 
‘* Now just think of the delight—here 
in this howling wilderness of London 
—of taking out your gun, and secing 
that it is all well oiled and polished; 
of trying on your leggings to take the 
stiffness out of them; of hauling out 
your old shooting-coat, and finding in 
it a bill telling you at what hour the 
coach starts for the Moor of Rannoch. 
Now this is real delight. I snap my 
fingers at London. I become a sav- 
age ce 

Just at this moment the maid tapped 
at the door and brought in a letter. 
Surely he knew the handwriting ? 

‘* You will excuse me,” said he, hur- 
riedly breaking open the envelope, 
‘*when I tell you—yes, I thought so— 
Violet North is, by Jove, in London !” 

The Highlands were forgotten in a 
twinkling. 

“Oh, uncle, when is she coming 
over?” cried Miss Amy, with piteous 
eyes. 

‘* Already back in London !” cried 
Mrs. Warrener. 

‘*And where is she living?” 
young Miller. 

Mr. Drummond stood out in the 
middle of the floor, holding the folded 
letter up in the air. 

‘‘Ha, ha, my young people, there 
are secrets here. Who will bid for 
them? A thousand mines of Golconda 
the first offer! No advance on that— 
why——” 

Well, he stopped there—and all the 
merrymaking went out of his face—for 
some one at the door said quietly— 

‘*May I come in?” 

Amy Warrener was the first to an- 
swer; and her answer was a quick, 
sharp cry of delight as she sprang to 
the door. Then the door was opened; 
and a tall young lady walked into the 
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room, with wonder and gladness and 
shyness on her handsome face. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOME. 

For a second or two she was smoth- 
ered up in the embraces of the wo- 
men; then she turned, with a height- 
ened color in her face and a glad look 
in her eyes, but with a wonderful 
grace, and ease, and dignity in her 
manner, to Mr. Drummond and his 
guest. Amy Warrener, herself ‘‘ laugh- 
in’ maist like to greet,” became aware 
in an instant that, although this was 
Violet North come back again, she 
was not quite her own Violet of former 
days. There was some new and inex- 
plicable quality about her manner—a 
sort of gracious self-possession that 
bespoke the development of woman- 
hood, 

And yet it was with all a girl’s vi- 
vacity and eager impetuous curiosity 
that she began to pour out questions. 
She wanted to know all at once what 
they had been doing, where her school- 
girl friends were, how Miss Main was 
getting on; and then she suddenly 
cried out, 

‘*Oh, you don’t know how nice it is 
to be home again; and I could not feel 
at home in England until I came over 
here.” 

‘*And don’t you notice any chang- 
es?” Drummond asked. 

**Oh, yes,” she said, looking more 
particularly at him; ‘‘I scarcely under- 
stand it all yet. It is like a dream as 
yet—such a change from what I ex- 
pected.” 

‘‘Two years make a difference,” said 
he. ‘‘We have not kept stationary 
any more than you have—and you !|— 
why, you have grown a woman.” 

‘*Oh, but it was exactly the reverse 
of that I meant !’’ she said anxiously. 
*¢ You look all so much younger than 
I expected—except Amy. Why, I used 
to look on you, Mr, Drummond, as— 
as rather——”’ 

‘“*As rather an old fellow!” he 
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called out, with a shout of laughter 
over her embarrassment. ‘‘ Well, I am 
old enough, Violet, to warn you not to 
make people such compliments as 
these. And so you think we have 
grown younger ?” 

‘**You especially—oh, so much !” 

‘* And I also?” young Miller made 
bold to ask, though he cast down his 
eyes. 

Now these two had not spoken be- 
fore. When she came into the room, 
she had glanced at him with some sur- 
prise; then, from time to time, she let 
her eyes fall on his face with an ex- 
pression of a half-shy, half-humorous 
curiosity. Now she mustered up cour- 
age to look him straight in the face; 
and a trifle of color mounted into her 
cheeks as she answered, in a somewhat 
low and embarrassed way, 

‘*T am afraid I scarcely can recollect 
well enough. You know our—our ac- 
quaintance was very short.” 

So she had not even taken the 
trouble to remember him. 

“*T suppose,” said he rather shortly, 
‘*you made enough friends out there 
to pass the time with.” 

‘*T forgot none of my friends in 
England,” she said gently. The re- 
proof was just; he had no right, she 
plainly intimated, to put himself ona 
level with these old friends of hers. 

By this time the little party had got 
better shaken together—the first eager 
curiosity being over—and now Miss 
Violet began to tell them something 
of her wonderful adventures and ex- 
periences. But the strange thing was 
that the recital mainly proceeded from 
the lips of Mr. Drummond. It was by 
the exercise of a curious, swift, subtle 
sympathy that he seemed to divine 
what would be the notions of a girl in 
this new country; and as she went on, 
mentioning this circumstance and the 
other, he took the parable out of her 
mouth and made himself the inter- 
preter. No one noticed that he did so. 
It seemed to be Violet North herself 
talking. 

‘* Precisely,” he would say. ‘‘I quite 
see how that half civilized life must 
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have struck you. Don’t you see, you 
were getting then some notion of how 
the human race began to fight with 
nature, long before cities were built. 
You saw them clearing the woods, 
making roads, building houses, found- 
ing small communities. You saw the 
birth of villages, and the formation of 
States. You saw the beginnings of 
civilization, as it were; and the neces- 
sity of mutual helpfulness among the 
settlers; and the general rough-and- 
ready education of such a life. Don’t 
you think it must have been a valuable 
experience to find out how thoroughly 
new life can be? Here in London, I 
have no doubt, you got it into your 
head that the houses and shops must 
have existed there for ever; that the 
trains to Ludgate Hill and Victoria 
were a necessary part of the world; 
that all the elaborate institutions and 
habits of city life were fixed and unal- 
terable——” 

** And then it was so interesting, in 
these places, to find out what sorts of 
food they had. I got quite learned in 
crops ir 

** Ah, yes, precisely. There you saw 
food at its fountain head, not in blue 
packets in a grocer’s shop. And of 
course every man would have a pride 
in his own ficids, and ask you what you 
thought of his crops, and you would 
come to see something else in a land- 
scape than the mere colors that an 
English young lady would see. The 
cattle—did you begin to learn some- 
thing of the points of the cattle ?” 

She had to confess her ignorance in 
that direction. 

‘*Then the wilder and fiercer cattle, 
Violet—go on and tell us of buffaloes, 
and grizzlies, and mustangs. I have 
loved the word mustang ever since I 
was a boy. Gracious me, how I used 
to long for the life of a savage—for 
prairies, and war-trails, and squaws, 
and mocassins. Violet, did you ever 
snare a brace of mocassins when you 
were meandering about the Rocky 
mountains ?” 

“If I were you,” she said, with a 
sweet sarcasm, ‘‘I would say, ‘mocas- 
sins,’ not ‘mocissias’ !” 
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‘* Thus it is that she crushes us with 
her newly found knowledge. But we 
are willing tolearn. Violet, you shall 
teach us all about assegais and boome- 
rangs—but those don’t belong to Amer- 
ica, do they |!—and we shall admire 
the noble savage.” 

‘*You were talking of the delights 
of a savage life—in the Highlands— 
just before Miss North came in to sur- 
prise us,” said Mr. Miller. 

**Oh,” cried Miss North suddenly. 
‘* Why didn’t you go to the Highlands 
last year? I thought you had deter- 
mined to go every year after your first 
experience the year before last.” 

‘*The truth is * said Mr. Drum- 
mond, with some embarrassment. 

Young Miller broke in—proud to be 
able to convey information. 

‘*He won’t tell you, Miss North, 
The fact is, he went and gave his holi- 
day money to a clergyman’s widow to 
take her family down to the seaside; 
and if you ask my opinion about it, I 
think it was much too mueh of a good 
thing. I don’t see the fun of——” 

‘Violet, what did you think of New 
York ?”” said Drummond quickly. 

The girl laughed; she knew he was 
not anxious to know her opinion of 
New York. 

‘* But are you going this year to the 
Highlands ?” she said. 

‘* We hope so.” 

“‘T wish I was going with you,” 
the girl said simply and naturally. 

‘*Why shouldn’t you?” said Mr, 
Miller boldly. 

It was a pretty project that he then 
and there formed. Miss North would 
go up to that shooting-box with her 
friends, and pleasant indeed would be 
the parties they would have in the 
evening, when the toils of the day 
were over. And if a certain young 
man should happen to be in the neigh- 
borhood—by the merest chance of 
course—could so hospitable, and gen- 
erous, and kindly a fellow as Mr. 
Drummond was, refuse to offer him a 
few days’ shooting ? Then there would 
be odd moments now and again for 
clamberings up the hills, in order to 
sit on the sunlit rocks and listen to 
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the humming of the bees, or for quiet 
and pensive strolls along the valleys in 
the cool of the evening, with the 
mountains losing the last fire of the 
sunset and a white mist gathering 
along the bed of the distant loch. Mr. 
Miller looked anxiously for an answer 
to this proposal, 

‘*Why shouldn’t you?” echoed Mr. 
Drummond. ‘ We will make you wel- 
come enough.” 

‘You are very kind indeed,” she 
said with a smile; ‘‘ but I am under 
proper government now. Lady North 
means to try to put up with me as well 
as she can; and my sisters almost suc- 
ceeded this morning in making me be- 
lieve they liked me. So Iam to stay 
on there; and I suppose in consequence 
we shall move westward some day 
soon. That will be hard on poor 
papa; for he will shift his house all for 
nothing.” 

** Why, Violet ?” 

‘*Oh,” said the young lady with her 
ordinary cool frankness, ‘* Lady North 
and I are sure to have a fight—quite 
sure. I think her a mean-spirited and 
tricky little woman; she thinks that I 
have a frightfully bad temper; so it 
will be just as it was before.” 

‘*There you are quite wrong,’’ said 
Mr. Drummond quietly. ‘‘It will not 
be as it was before; but very different. 
Do you know what people will say of 

_you now if you and Lady North don’t 
agree? Why, that you have such a bad 
temper that you cannot live in your 
father’s house.” 

‘*Perhaps that is true enough,” she 
said with a great modesty—and Amy 
Warrener saw something in her mis- 
chievous smile of the Violet of other 
days. 

‘* And then,” continued her Mentor, 
‘formerly when you had a quarrel, 
you could live at Miss Main’s school. 
Where would you go now? Not to 
school again ?” 

‘* Ah, well,” she said, with a bright 
look, ‘‘ don’t let us talk of all those 
unpleasant things now; for I am so 
giad to get back and be among you 

again that I am disposed to be humble 
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and obedient even to my stepmother. 
And she is really trying to be very 
kind to me just now. I am to keep 
the brougham to-night till eleven 
o’clock, if you don’t turn me out be- 
fore then. And Lady North is com- 
ing over to call on you, Mrs. Warrener; 
and she wants you all to come to her 
next ‘At Home’ on the 30th. I think 
you have got a card, Mr. Miller?” 

‘* Yes,” said he, with some embar- 
rassment. ‘*‘ Do you think your father 
would object to my going?” 

‘‘Oh, dear, no,” she answered con- 
fidently. ‘‘Papa never keeps up old 
scores; and as well as I can recollect, 
you—you—seemed to have pleased 
him by going to him frankly. How 
silly we were!” she added quickly, 
and with a return of the warm color 
to her cheeks. 

They got away from that subject 
also, however, and no other reference 
was made to it. The giri was alto- 
gether delighted to be with her old 
friends again; and the changes she 
had noticed on her entrance became 
less prominent now. She submitted, 
just as she had done in her schoolgirl 
days, to be alternately lectured, teased, 
and laughed at by Mr. Drummond; 
and she did not mind his continually 
calling her Violet. She made Mrs, 
Warrener promise to bring them all to 
Lady North’s party. She would have 
Amy come with her for her first drive 
in the Park, where, as her father had 
consented, she should herself drive La- 
dy North’s victoria and pair of ponies. 

Mr. Miller got the least share of her 
attention. These two rarely spoke to 
each other, and then never without a 
little embarrassment; but very fre- 
quently she had a quiet, curious look 
at him, apparently trying to discover 
something. As for him, he simply sat 
and stared at her—watching her every 
movement, fascinated by her voice, 
her smile, the bright, frank look of 
those darkly lashed eyes. But a great 


joy was in store for him. For some 
purpose or other she took from her 
pocket a small pencil, but found it was 
broken. 
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‘‘Oh, do let me get it mended for 
you,” said he eagerly. “‘I know a man 
who is capital for that.” 

‘Is it worth it ¢” said she, handing 
it over. 

His reply was to take from his pocket 
a beautiful little pen and peuncil-case 
with a knife attached; and this he 
begged her to accept in exchange, as 
it was better fitted for a lady than for 
him. 

‘‘In exchange?” she said, with a 
smile that was worth to him more than 
a thousand pencil-cases. ‘‘ That would 
be a profitable exchange. This one is 
gold; mineisaluminium. Thank you; 
but I could not rob you.” 

‘* Well, at all events, you can keep 
it until I return you this one ¢” 

‘Oh, yes,” she said, ‘if you will 
be so kind.” 

He put that humble little pencil-case 
—worth about five shillings—in his 
pocket with as much pride as if it had 
been made of ivory and diamonds; 
and he secretly vowed that she should 
never see it again, even if she lived 
for athousand years. 

Then, in the old familiar fashion of 
spending the evening which Violet 
knew so well, Mary the maid servant 
came in with the frugal supper; and 
there was great amusement over her 
wonder at seeing Miss North. 

‘* How are you, Mary? Are you quite 
well?” said that young lady, who was 
a great friend of all maid servants and 
folks in humble capacity. 

‘*Oh, yes, miss,” stammered Mary 
—‘*I mean ma’am—I am pretty well, 
thank you.” 

‘*Now there is but one question 
more I have to ask,” said Violet, as 
they all sat round the smail white- 
covered table, ‘‘and I am almost afraid 
to ask it. Have they built over Grove 
Park yet ?” 

‘*Certainly not,” was the answer. 

‘*And the big cedars are still there, 
and the tall elms, and the rooks’ 
nests ?” 

‘‘Not a thing altered since you 
left.” 

‘** Ah, well, do you know,” she said, 
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‘‘ when I used to think of the happiest 
time I ever spent in England and the 
most beautiful place I could remember, 
I always thought of those Christmas 
holidays I spent with you, and of our 
walks at night in the snow. Do you 
remember how we used to go out quite 
late at night, with the hard snow crack- 
ling beneath one’s feet, the gas-lamps 
shining on the trees, and then go away 
into the park, through the darkness 
of those cedars near the gate? Then 
I used to think of the silence we got 
into—by the side of the meadows— 
one seemed to be up quite close to the 
stars, and you could not imagine there 
was anybody living in those two or 
three houses. And as for London— 
though it lay almost under our feet— 
you know you could see or hear nothing 
of it—there was nothing all around 
but the white snow, and the black 
trees, and the stars. Do you remem- 
ber ali that ?” 

‘*But where is it?” said young 
Miller, looking puzzled. Could she 
be talking so enthusiastically about 
some place in Camberwell ¢ 

‘* Over the way,”’ she said promptly. 
‘* Five minutes’ walk off.” 

‘“*And that is the most beautiful 
place you can remember?” said he. 
‘* And you have been to Chamounix ?” 

‘* Yes, it is,” said she boldly. ‘I 
like Camberwell better than Chamou- 
nix, and therefore it is more beautiful. 
But I was speaking of the snow-time 
and the stars, and the quiet of the 
frosty nights. Perhaps you have nev- 
er been into Grove Park? If you walk 
round that way now——” 

‘*T propose we do,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, ‘‘as soon as we finish supper. 
I am anxious to discover what it is in 
the place that makes it the rival of 
Chamounix.” 

‘Don’t you remember ?” she said, 
with great disappointment visible in 
her face. 

‘*T remember the wonderful starlit 
nights and the snow certainly,” said 
he. 

‘*Very well,” said she. 
they worth remembering ¢ 


‘* Weren’t 
As to Cha- 
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mounix—well, as to Chamounix—what 
can one remember of Chamounix? I 
know what I remember—crowded 
tables @héte, hot walks in stifling val- 
leys, firing cannon and looking through 
a telescope, and all the ladies trying 
who could get up the most striking 
costumes for dinner. To go about a 
place like that with a lot of people you 
don’t like ‘i 

Here, for some occult reason, Mr. 
Drummond burst into a most imper- 
tinent fit of laughing. 

‘**Oh, yes,” she said, with her colors 
rising, ‘‘I am not ashamed to own it. 
I liked the people with whom I went 
walking about Grove Park. If that 
has anything to do with it, I am very 
glad of it, for the sake of the park.” 

‘* And they were very fond of you 
too, Violet,” said her old schoolfel- 
low Amy, with unexpected decision. 
‘“‘And you are quite right. And I 
would—I would hate Chamounix if I 
were you.” 

‘““Why, child, what do you know 
about Chamounix ?” her mother said. 

“‘T don’t want to know anything 
about it—I hate it.” 

So that closed the discussion, which 
ended in a unanimous decision that 
Chamounix was a miserable and des- 
picable place as compared with a cer- 
tain chosen spot in Camberwell. 

Now if Miss North’s love and admir- 
ation for Grove Park were largely 
based on the romantic conditions in 
which she remembered to have seen 
the place, surely Mr. Miller’s impres- 
sions were likely to be equally favor- 
able. For when they went outside in- 
to the cold night air, there was an ap- 
pearance in the sky overhead that told 
bow the moon was visil'e somewhere ; 
and they knew that when they got 
round into the high and open spaces 
of the park a vast and moonlit land- 
scape would be unrolled before their 
eyes. Miss Violet and Mrs. Warrener 
led the way; naturally the discoverer 
of this wonderful place was pioneer. 
There was scarcely any one about; the 
footfalls of the small party were plain- 
ly heard in the silence of the Grove. 


Then they reached the gloomy portals 
of the Park—gloomy because of the 
cedars about—and then they left the 
region of bright gas-lamps and passed 
in and through the darkness of the 
overhanging trees. 

The night was indeed a beautiful 
one, though as yet they had not seen 
the moon. The sky overhead was 
clear and full of pale stars; in the 
south a lambent planet was shining. 
How solemnly stood the great trees, 
their spreading branches of a jet black 
against the far-off vault of blue, not a 
rustle of their leaves breaking the 
deep stillness. There was a scent of 
hay in the air, one of the meadows ad- 
joining having just been cut. 

When at length they had reached 
the highest portion of the park, and 
got by one or two tall and silent 
houses, behold! they came upon a 
wonderful spectacle. No dramatic 
surprise could have been more skilful- 
ly arranged; for they had become ac- 
customed to the clear and serene dark- 
ness of the night, and the twin- 
kling of the pale stars, and the motion- 
less blackness of the lofty trees, and 
had no further expectation. But all 
at once they found before them, as 
they looked away over to Sydenham, 
a great and moonlit space; the air 
filled with a strange pale glamour that 
seemed to lie over the broad valley; 
while the full yellow moon herself 
hung like a great globe of fire imme- 
diately over a long low line of hill 
stretching across the southern horizon. 
These heights, lying under this glory 
of moonlight, would have seemed 
dusky, mystic, and remote but that 
here and there glittered bright spots 
of yellow fire, telling of houses hidden 
among trees, and overlooking the 
wide plain. It was a wonderful pan- 
orama; the burning stars of gold on 
the shadowy heights, the full yellow 
moon in the violet-gray sky, the pale 
light over the plain, and the black 
trees close at hand, the southward- 
looking branches of which were touch- 
ed here and there by the mild radiance. 
Then the extreme silence of the place 
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—as if that were a pageant all lit up 
in an uninhabited world—the cold, 
sweet night air—the mystery and sad- 
ness of the stars. 

** Ah, well,” said Drummond with 
a sigh, ‘‘it does not matter whether it 
is Camberwell or Chamounix; you get 
very close to heaven on a night like 
this.” 

Young Miller felt that in his heart 
too; for he was standing beside Violet 
North; and as she was gazing away 
down into the south, with absent and 
wistful eyes, he could watch with im- 
punity the beautiful outlines of her 
face, now touched with a pale and 
mystic light. He wished to speak to 
her, and yet he was afraid to break the 
strange stillness. She did not seem 
to be aware of his presence; but it 
was with a secret thrill of pleasure 
that from time to time his fingers were 
touched by the corner of the light 
shawl she wore. 

‘*Is this as fine as what you remem- 
ber?” he said to her at length in a 
low voice. 

She seemed to try to collect herself. 
She looked at him and said, ‘‘ Yes;” 
but presently he saw her turn her 
head away, and he had just caught 
a glimpse of the great tears that stood 
in her eyes. 

‘*Young Miller,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, as they walked back, ‘‘ we have 
beaten down your Chamounix; we 
have destroyed Mont Blanc; the Gla- 
cier des Bossons is no more.” 

** Quite right,” said the young man 
humbly. ‘‘I give in.” 

Now when Violet got back to the 
house, she found her father’s brougham 
at the door, and she would not enter 
with them. But she said to Mr. Miller, 
who happened to be her companion at 
the moment— 

‘*T have some little presents for my 
friends here. Would you kindly take 
them in for me ?” 

There was after all some schoolgirl 
shyness about this young lady; she 
had not had the courage to offer them 
the presents herself. And how gladly 
he undertook the commission! He 
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was proud to have her confidence in 
this small matter. 

Then she bade good-by to them all. 
She was a little silent in going away; 
it was like going away once more from 
home. 

‘* Then I shall see you on the 30th,” 
said George Miller, looking at her 
rather timidly. 

‘Oh, yes, I shall be glad to see 
you,” she said simply; and then she 
drove away. 

He carried the parcels into the house ; 
they were all neatly wrapped up and 
addressed, He undertook the business 
of opening them and displaying their 
contents; and lo! there was on the 
table a wonderful assortment of gifts, 
with the fancy of a girl apparent in 
them. For she had brought strange 
Indian pipes, decorated with silver and 
colors and silk, for Mr. Drummond, 
and a little case containing a couple 
of revolvers with ivory and silver 
handles; and there were fans and a 
marvellous shawl for Mrs. Warrener; 
and there was an extraordinary neck- 
let of pale coral, with bracelets and 
what not, for her daughter. James 
Drummond, gazing with astonishment 
at this goodly show, pronounced an 
oration over them. 

‘“‘There was once upon a time,” 
said he, ‘‘a company of poor folk sit- 
ting very disconsolate in a room to- 
gether, and they had grown rather 
gloomy, and tired of the dulness and 
grayness of life. And all at once there 
appeared to them a fairy princess, 
witha beautiful smile on her face; and 
she came among them, and talked to 
them, and all the sadness went out of 
their hearts, and she cheered them so 
that they began to think that life was 
quite enjoyable and lovely again. 
And when she went away, what did 
they find? Why, she had left behind 
her, without saying a word about it, 
all manner of precious and beautiful 
things; and the poor folk were almost 
afraid to touch them in case they 
should crumble away. But they didn’t 
crumble away at all; for she was a 
real, live, human fairy; and hadn't 
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she promised to come back too, and 
cheer them up a bit now and again ? 
Young Miller, I am sorry she did not 
expect to see you too.” 

The young man pulled out the alu- 
minium pencil-case proudly. 

** Look at that,’’ said he. 
belonged to hersel7.”” 

‘*Now, James,” said Mrs. Warrener 
with a kindly smile, ‘‘ what about her 
being hardened by all the railway peo- 
ple?” 

‘*And oh! how pretty she is; and 
she is more beautiful than ever!” 
cried Amy rather incoherently. 

Young Miller was silent for a second 
or two. 

‘*T suppose,” said he rather gloomi- 
ly, ‘‘if she stays with her father now, 
she will be going about a great deal 
and seeing lots of people. If she drives 
in the park, every one will get to know 
who she is. How easy it is for girls to 
have their heads turned by the atten 
tion they get.” 

‘*Tt will take a great deal to turn 
Violet’s head,” said Mrs. Warrener 
gently. ‘‘There is plenty of shrewd- 
ness in it.” 

When Mr. Miller set out to walk 
over to Sydenham Hill that evening 
the notions that went whirling through 
his brain were alternately disquieting 
and pleasing. Had he not this trea- 
sure of a pencil, transferred from her 
pocket tohis? She had breathed upon 
it many a time; she had held it in her 
white, small fingers; perchance she 
may in an absent moment have put it 
up to her lips. It was a fair, still, 
moonlight night; he took out the bit 
of aluminium as if it had been a talis- 
man, and kissed it a hundred times. 
Then had she not admitted she would 
be glad to see him on this approaching 
evening f And already another day was 
about to begin to lessen the long pro- 
cession of dates. It was true that she 
was very beautiful and very proud; 
she would have lots of admirers. Lady 
North was fond of society; Violet 
would meet all manner of strangers; 
they would know that her father was 
a rich man; and they would be cager 
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to win the affections of a girl who had 
beauty, money—everything to bestow. 
The wonderful moonlit landscape was 
not so lovely now; since she had driven 
away. The orange points of fire on 
the heights were almost extinguished. 
The world generally had grown less 
fairy-like; but still he was to meet her 
in less than a fortnight’s time. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 

On the very next afternoon Lady 
North and Violet paid the promised 
visit to Mrs. Warrener. Unluckily 
James Drummond was not in the 
house; but his sister had enough of 
his shrewdness of perception to see 
how little likely it was that this step- 
mother and stepdaughter should ever 
agree—the one a prim, dignified, mat- 
ter-of-fact little woman, who had a cu- 
rious, watchful, and observant look in 
her cold gray eyes, and a certain af- 
fected stateliness of manner; the other 
a proud, impetuous girl, who had the 
bitterest scorn of all pretence and an 
amazing frankness in showing it. 

Lady North, so far as her formal 
manner would allow, was profuse in 
her apologies to Mrs. Warrener for the 
short notice she had given her; and 
now it appeared that what Violet had 
modestly called an ‘‘ At Home” was in 
reality a fancy dress ball. Mr. Miller 
had also been modest in the matter; 
and had not told his friends of his 
having received an invitation. 

‘Tt is so short a time,” said Violet; 
‘*but I am sure you will come, Mrs. 
Warrener—and Amy too ‘d 

‘*Not Amy at any rate,” said the 
gentle little housemother with a smile. 
**My only doubt, Lady North, is about 
my brother. I am afraid a fancy dress 
ball would not quite fall in with his 
habits.” 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Warrener,” said Vi- 
olet, with the air of a woman of the 
world, ‘it does not accord with any- 
body’s habits; but it is merely a harm- 
less piece of fun that even very wise 
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people like. You have no idea how 
pleased he will be by the show of beau- 
tiful costumes. And I know he will 
come if you say that I particularly ask- 
ed him. We shall have quite a party 
by ourselves, you know. Mr. Miller is 
coming.” 

‘** And what will be is dress ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Warrener. 

**T don’t know,” said Violet; and 
then she added with a sort of mis- 
chievous smile, ‘‘Tell him to come as 
Romeo. Would he not look well as 
Romeo? Now do, Mrs. Warrener, tell 
him that I wish him to come as Ro- 
meo.” 

‘“*Very well, Violet,” said Mrs. 
Warrener with a smile; but she shook 
her head all the time—the schoolgirl 
had not wholly left this young lady. 

Now, strange to say, Mr. Drummond 
accepted the invitation with eagerness 
and delight—it happened to strike 
some fancy. In a second he was full 
of schemes of costume. He would go 
as this, he would go as that ; his sister 
must be Pharaoh’s daughter, must be 
Consuelo, must be Lady Jane Grey. 
In imagination he tumbled all the cen- 
turies together; and played hop, skip, 
and jump through history. in the 
end he was forced to confess that he 
did not know what to do. 

There came to his aid a practical 
young man. 

‘*The simplest thing in the world,” 
said George Miller with a superior air. 
** You come with me to a man in Bow 
street; he will show you colored 
plates; you can have a dress made for 
you; or you can see what he has. I 
will go with you; he will charge you 
ever so much too much if you let him.” 

‘“‘And you—have you got your 
dress?” asked Drummond, with a 
modest air, of this experienced person. 

“Tt is being made,” said he care- 
lessly. ‘‘I am going as Charles I.” 

‘“‘T have a message for you as re- 
gards that,” said Mrs. Warrener, look- 
ing at him in her quiet and humorous 
way. ‘‘ Violet was over here yester- 
day. She bade me tell you you must 
go to the ball as Romeo.” 
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All the carelessness went out of the 
young man’s manner in a second. 

‘*No!” said he. ‘‘ Did she really ? 
It is not a joke?” 

‘*T have delivered the message as I 
got it.” 

‘*By Jove! Then I must telegraph 
to them to stop the Charles I. dress— 
oh, I don’t care whether I have to pay 
for it or not !—in any case I will go as 
Romeo.” And then he added quickly, 
with a flush in his face, ‘*‘ Don’t you 
think the joke a good one? She was 
making fun, of course; but what a 
joke it will be to surprise her!” 

Forthwith it was arranged that these 
three should make up a little party to 
go to Bow street; and on their way 
thither it almost seemed as if Mr, 
Drummond had gone out of his senses, 
Young Miller did not understand this 
kind of thing. Imaginary conversa- 
tion between discarded costumes about 
the character of their successive wear- 
ers? Ghosts getting into a costumier’s 
repository and having a fancy dress 
ball by phosphorescent light? He 
treated such nonsense with impatience ; 
he would rather have understood clear- 
ly what dress Mr. Drummond proposed 
to wear. 

Then, even in presence of the grave 
and puzzled costumier also! Young 
Miller, as a shrewd and practical person, 
perceived that this was a matter of busi- 
ness, and not a subject for all manner 
of whimsical absurdities. Where was 
the fun of bewildering a costumier, when 
that worthy person was patiently turn- 
ing over the colored plates ? 

‘*Mercutio,” said Drummond. ‘‘Is 
that Mercutio? How plump and well- 
favored he is. I always loved Mercu- 
tio—but I did not know he was so 
good looking. They say Shakespeare 
killed him because he could not keep 
up the supply of jokes that Mercutio 
needed. They might as well say that 
God took and plunged the rivers into 
the sea lest there shouldn’t be enough 
water left on land for a long river 
course, That’s why the rivers always 
take the nearest way; and that’s why 
poor old Mercutio was killed.” 
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Now what was the good of talking 
like that to this puzzled tradesman and 
artist ? Young Miller had continually 
to keep saying: 

** And how much would that be—in 
blue satin and velvet for example ?” 

It was indeed very lucky for these 
two that Mr. Miller had gone with 
them; for in the end, when they had 
finally made their choice, he suggested 
an arrangement which lessened the 
proposed cost by more than one half. 
The costumes were to be made accord- 
ing to sketches which Mr. Drummond 
was to supply; but they were to re- 
main the property of the costumier, 
and only their temporary use to be 
charged for. Not only Mr. Drum- 
mond, but also his sister, who had 
more to do with accounts, was quite 
impressed by the business-like way in 
which Mr. Miller drew up and ratified 
this contract. 

One evening that little garden in 
Camberwell saw a strange sight. It 
was nearly dusk; under the cherry and 
apple trees there was almost darkness. 
And what was this tall and silent fig- 
ure, clad from head to heel in a cloak 
of sombre red, with a sword thrusting 
out the cloak behind, with a peaked 
black cap coming down on the fore- 
head, and that surmounted by a tall 
red feather that here and there brush- 
ed the leaves of the trees? What 
manner of man was this, with ruddy 
shadows under the strangely vivid 
eyes, with cadaverous cheeks, with 
pointed beard and curled moustache, 
and with a fiendish grin on his lips? 
Then a younger man stepped down 
from the -balcony; and behold the 
youth was bravely clad in blue and 
silver, with a cape of velvet hanging 
from his shoulders; and there was a 
soft yellow down on his upper lip; and 
a look of gay laughter about his hand- 
some face. He, in turn, was followed 
by a beautiful and gentle creature, 
who wore her yellow hair in two long 
plaits behind, and who appeared ina 
simple dress of white, with its tight 
sleeves and its satchel touched here 
and there with blue. Strangely 
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enough, as the three figures walked 
here and there through the twilight of 
the garden, Mephistopheles, Romeo, 
and Margarete spoke the same lan- 
guage and laughed with the same light 
laughter. It was their dress rehear- 
sal; the solitary spectator being a 
young lady in the balcony, who said 
they looked like ghosts, and hoped 
she should not dream of them that 
night. 

The important evening at length ar- 
rived; and Mr. Miller had arranged to 
dress at James Drummond’s house, for 
he was quite sure that without his su- 
pervision Mephistopheles would be 
found lacking in fiendish eyebrows and 
moustache. James Drummond was 
not accustomed to these things; he 
was a mere child in the hands of young 
Miller, who dealt with this matter in 
a serious and didactic fashion. 

The big house in Euston Square was 
all lit up; Chinese lanterns were hung 
along the covered way leading down 
to the gate; and on the pavement a 
large number of people had assembled 
to watch the arrivals descend from the 
carriages and walk up that lane of 
dimly colored light. There was a 
murmur of surprise when a tall, gaunt 
figure in sombre red stalked by; with 
a whisper of ‘*The Devil!” Romeo 
was a little bewildered; he was won- 
dering how Violet would be dressed; 
whether she would be kind or proud; 
whether she would dance with many 
people. He resolved that he would 
not stay in the room if she danced with 
any one other than himself; and he al- 
ready hated that unknown stranger. 

More brilliant lights; a sound of dis- 
tant music; some servants with staring 
eyes and anxious manner. 

Mr. Drummond taps young Romeo 
on the shoulder. 

‘* You are in the way.” 

He stands aside; and two strange 
creatures go by. 

‘‘Thank you,” says one of them 
courteously. ‘‘ You have allowed two 
centuries to pass.” 

As yet they are but encountering the 
outward ripples of the great whirlpool 
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within. Cleopatra, proud and dusky, 
with golden ornaments pendant over 
her forehead, comes out into the cooler 
air of the hall; she is attended by an 
executioner draped in black and mask- 
ed. Whose are these enormous scarlet 
feathers sweeping back from the cowl ? 
Surely they and the long slashed cloak 
belong to a high baron of Germany ? 
There, at the foot of the stairs, Mary 
Queen of Scots is chatting pleasantly 
with a tall youth dressed as chef de cui- 
sine ; beside them stands the redoubt- 
able Jean Sansterre, the lights gleam- 
ing on his suit of chain-mail, his huge 
shield, and battle-axe. Harlequin 
whips by; the solemn Master of Ra- 
venswood appears with Ophelia on his 
arm; the mighty hearted Barbarossa 
and the Fille du Regiment, laughing 
and talking together, are making for 
the ball-room. 

**¢ Art thou not Romeo and s Mon- 
tague ?’” 

At the sound of that well-known 
voice our three strangers turned in- 
stantaneously. What wonderful vision 

as this—not the Violet North they 
knew, but Juliet herself descended in 
all her beauty from the moonlit balco- 
ny—her face a trifle pale perhaps, but 
that may have been the reflected light 
of her robes of white satin—her mag- 

ificent black hair looking blacker be- 
cause of this gleaming dress—her dark 
eyes full of fire, and light, and glad- 
ness—the proud, sweet mouth partly 
opened in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and just showing a glimmer of 
milk-white teeth. Young Romeo was 
altogether overwhelmed, blinded, be- 
wildered. What great condescension 
was this—or was she but toying with 
him; she the full-grown woman still 
fancying that he was but a youth? 
There was more of the girl than of the 
woman, however, in the deiight of her 
face, in the eager fashion in which she 
insisted on showing them where Lady 
North was posted. 

**Oh, Violet, how lovely you look 
in that dress!” Mrs. Warrener could 
not help saying in an undertone. 

‘“*Can we get up the stairs?” the 
girl said. ‘‘Lady North is on the 
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landing. Mr. Drummond, shall we 
lead the way?” 

Surely Romeo and Juliet should 
have gone together. Romeo was 
rather silent when he saw that beauti- 
ful creature in the white satin and 
pearls pass on with the tall figure in 
sombre red. 

For a few seconds the crush on the 
stairs kept them jammed in and mo- 
tionless at one point of the ascent. 
Violet turned round. Romeo was 
just beneath; and she said to him, 
with a tender sweetness— 


“How cam’st thou hither? Tell me! And 


wherefore ? 

The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb, 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 

lf any of my kinsmen find thee here." 

He could not answer—his face flushed 
red with embarrassment; but fortu- 
nately another upward movement on 
the part of the crowd carried them on 
again and hid his vexation. 

‘*She has studied her part better 
than you,” said Mrs. Warrener with a 
quict smile. 

‘*How could I know?” said he al- 
most angrily. ‘‘I did not know she 
would be Juliet. I suppose these are 
the speeches Juliet makes. And one 
looks such a fool.” 

‘*But surely you know the pretty 
things that Romeo says to her?” said 
his companion. 

‘*No, I don’t,” he said gloomily. 
‘* Poetry was never much in my way. 
But—but if you know, Mrs. Warrener 
—couldn’t you give me a hint or 
two——” 

‘*I think my brother has taken up 
your part,” said she; and then indeed 
they heard that Mephistopheles and 
Juliet were addressing each other in 
very beautiful language. George Mil- 
ler leaped to the conclusion that there 
was a great deal of exaggerated and 
tawdry sentiment about Shakespeare ; 
and that in any case theatrical stuff 
should be kept for theatres. 

On the landing, and in a recess so 
that her guests could pass by her into 
the ball-room, they found Lady North, 
who was very dignified and very cour- 
teous. Her eldest daughter, Anatolia, 
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stood by her. What made young Mr. 
Miller ask this rather plain young 
lady, so that his companions could 
distinctly overhear, for the next waltz 
she had free? He had not asked Vio- 
let to dance. 

They looked in on the wonderful 
assemblage of picturesque figures— 
certain groups of them here and there 
in motion—a sound of music all 
through the place—the brilliant colors 
and diverse forms almost bewildering 
the eye. The fair Juliet, her hand 
stil! on the arm of the tall and sombre 
Mephistopheles, showed him a certain 
little pink card. 

‘*T have not given away one dance 
yet,” said she. 

‘“*Do you wish me to ask you to 
dance ¢”’ he replied. 

**'Yes.” 

“It is Romeo who ought to dance 
with Juliet.” 

“IT wish to dance with you—or, 
what is the same thing, I want you to 
engage me for one or two, that we 
may keep together and sce the people. 

‘*Give me your programme, Violet.” 

He took it and managed, with some 
difficulty, to put certain hieroglyphs 
on it. 

‘* Why, you have put J. D. at every 
one |!” cried Juliet. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘that is what I 
should prefer. But I am not greedy. 
Whenever you wish to cheer up the 
drooping spirits of your Romeo, I will 
set you free. What have you said to 
him, Violet ?” 

She turned round and regarded the 
young man with some wonder. He 
was certainly not looking well pleased. 

‘*Come,” she said. ‘‘I will take 
you all round by another way to the 
balcony, and you will see everything 
from there. That will be better than 
fighting acrossthe room. But perhaps 
you wish to dance, Mr. Miller?” 

‘*No, thank you,” said he gruffly. 

She would take no notice of his 
manner. She said gently— 

“Tf you wil! follow us, then, we can 
go round to the balcony and have a 
nice cool place almost to ourselves. 
Shall we go, Mr. Drummond ¢” 
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‘‘T am no pilot,” said he in a tragic 
voice. 
“Yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the furthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise ! ” 


‘Tis but thy name that is mine 
enemy !’” she retorted with a light 
laugh, as she again took his arm and 
led him away. 

‘Thou art thyself, though Mephistopheles. 
What’s Mephistopheles ¥ It is nor hand, nor foot, 


Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging toaman. Oh, be some other name!” 


‘* We appear to have got behind the 
scenes of a theatre,” said young Mr. 
Miller, with savage contempt, to his 
companion. 

**Don’t you think it is very amus- 
ing,” said Mrs. Warrener, in her quiet 
way, ‘‘to see the girl play Juliet so 
well? How delightfully gracious her 
manner is!” 

‘*I think when you are on the stage 
you ought to be on the stage,” said he 
bluntly; ‘‘and when you’re in a pri- 
vate house you ought to be in a pri- 
vate house. I don’t see the fun of all 
that tomfoolery.” 

‘* Do you mean the fancy costumes ?” 
Mrs. Warrener asked with gentle sar- 
casm. 

‘*Oh, dear, no. 
and nonsense.” 

Certainly the small room through 
which they were now passing was, in 
one respect, like the gloomy corridors 
‘*behind the scenes.” It was dark 
enough, but they could at all events 
see that in the centre of the room a 
table was placed which had a white 
cloth on it. 

**Isn’t Lady North kind ?” said Vi- 
olet. ‘‘She has given me this room 
for us four, so that as soon as the 
others go down to supper, we can 
have ours in here in quict and cool- 
ness.” 

‘* *By whose direction foundst thou 
out this place ?’” asked her compan- 
ion. 

‘‘Please, Mephistopheles-Romeo, to 
keep to your own speeches,” she ob- 
served with some dignity, ‘‘ That 
one belongs to me.” 

From this small room they went out 


I mean that poetry 
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on the balcony, which was hung round 
with pink and white, and lit up with 
Chinese lanterns; and, passing along, 
they came once more in sight of the 
brilliant ball-room at the open win- 
dows of which they now stood. Two 
orthree others had discovered this 
quiet retreat—opportune for conversa- 
tion as well as agreeable on account 
of its coolness; but somehow these 
dusky figures loved the darkness rath- 
er than the light, and Violet’s party, 
assembled in front of one of the win- 
dows, was left pretty much to itself. 

She set to work to exorcise the de- 
mon—was it of some ridiculous jea- 
lousy {—that had got possession of 
this young man. She had not much 
trouble. Who could have withstood 
the bright, frank smile and the friend- 
ly look of her beautiful dark eyes? 
Besides, was he not in Juliet’s own 
balcony—not looking up to her, but 
actually with her—while there was no 
petulant nurse to call her? 

**Don’t you mean to dance at all to- 
night ?” said she. 

**No.” 

** Not even with me ?” 

‘* Your card is full,” said he shortly. 

‘*That is but a joke,” she said. ‘I 
asked Mr. Drummond to make sure I 
should have plenty of time to spend 
with my especial friends; and he took 
the whole night; and I am not sorry. 
I fancy, Mr. Drummond, you think 
that dancing would not accord with 
the dignity of Mephistopheles, don’t 
you?” 

‘‘Nor yet with his age,” said he. 
‘Dancing is for young Romeos. 
Young Romeo, why are you lounging 
idly here?” 

The younger man was looking rath- 
er wistfully at Violet. He was begin- 
ning to be sorry for his sulkiness. 
Would she forgive him? Was her 
kindness real? Or was she only mak- 
ing fun? 

‘*Will you dance this waltz with 
me?” said he in desperation; and she 
assented at once. 

They passed into the ball-room. 

**T thought you were to dance with 
Anatolia?” she said with a smile. 
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‘*She had to stay by Lady North,” 
he answered. ‘‘I—I am very glad.” 

‘* You ought not to say such things. 
She is my sister. And why did you 
ask her?” 

**T don’t know,” said he; and pres- 
ently they were lost in the whirling 
crowd, 

James Drummond and his sister had 
watched them enter the room. They 
were a sufficiently handsome: couple, 
these two young people, as they stood 
there for a moment together—the 
slim, square-shouldered young fellow 
in blue velvet and silver, with his fine 
features all lit up now by a new grati- 
tude and pleasure, and the tall, shape- 
ly, proud-featured girl, whose hair 
seemed blacker than the raven’s wing 
in contrast with the gleaming white 
of her dress. After that they were 
visible but from time to time in the 
whirl of wonderful shapes and colors 
that moved to the light, rapid, and 
harmonious music. 

‘*That is the beautiful time of life,” 
Drummond said to his sister, as they 
watched these two go by. ‘‘ Youth, 
health, bright spirits, the joy of living 
life instead of merely looking at it— 
and yet there is some sadness about 
the spectacle. Not to them of course; 
only to the looker-on. They are not 
thinking of to-morrow, nor yet of 
middle age, nor of any doubt or dis- 
quiet. Look at them. Don’t you 
wish you could make this moment 
eternity for them, and prolong that 
delight of rapid motion for ever and 
ever?” 

‘*T do not,” his sister said promptly. 
‘*T don’t know what you mean, James; 
but you are always coupling these two 
together as if they must necessarily 
marry.” 

‘*Why not?” said he rather ab- 
sently. 

** You know very well. The notion 
of a proud, high-spirited girl like Vi- 
olet marrying a young man like that— 
who has got no more imagination or feel- 
ing or mind than a block of wood!” 

‘* You are never fair to young Miller, 
Sarah. He is quite as intelligent as 
most young men; and he is far more 
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willing to improve himself than any I 
know.” 

‘¢ He sha’n’t marry Violet.” 

‘¢ You used to like him well enough.” 

‘* Yes; because I never dreamed that 
anything serious would come of that 
foolish adventure of theirs. But now 
I am sure he means to marry her if she 
will let him; and I think she has a 
sort of tender, half-romantic interest 
in him at which she laughs, but which 
is likely to make mischief.” 

‘*That is how you describe marri- 
age ?” said he. 

But at this moment the two young 
people came back—flushed, eager, gay 
in spirits; Romeo in especial being de- 
lighted, and showing his delight by 
being anxious to share it. Mrs. War- 
rener must really go in and dance. 
The flashing by of the different char- 
acters was wonderful. Had she seen 
Henry VIII. go down? What was 
that perfume they were burning ? 

Then he was anxious that Violet 


should give him the next dance, and 
the next dance, and the next again. 


But she refused. She was not going 
to desert her friends. When this 
present dance was over she invited 
Mephistopheles to walk with her 
through the room that they might 
look at the crowd together; and Ro- 
meo and Margarete followed, the for- 
mer quite glad and contented now. It 
is true that he had more rivals than 
ever. Violet North was known to 
but few of her stepmother’s guests; 
but the appearance of the girl was too 
striking to escape unnoticed; and 
there were all sorts of applications to 
Lady North for an introduction to the 
beautiful young lady dressed as Juliet. 
That young lady was exceedingly cour- 
teous to these successive strangers; 
but how could she promise them a 
dance, seeing that her card was full to 
the very last line ? 

So the night went by in music, 
laughter, and gladness; and they had 
supper all by themselves in that little 
room, the fair Juliet being queen of 
the feast; and Lady North sat with 
them for a time, and said some pretty 
things about Margarete’s dress; and 
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Violet’s father looked in on them, and 
said to young Miller, ‘‘ Well, sir, been 
running away with any more school- 
girls lately?” As for the young lady 
herself, the light on her face was 
something to look at; it seemed to 
one sitting there that youth had no- 
thing more beautiful to give than such 
a night. 

‘* What do you think of it ali?” she 
said to Mr. Drummond, when thep 
went back into the ball-room to look 
on at a slow and stately minuet that 
was being danced by a few experts. 
‘*Don’t you think it is lovely ?” 

“T am trying to think what you 
think of it,” said he. ‘‘To me the 
chief delight of it is the delight I see 
in your face. I have never seen a girl 
at her first ball before; it is a good 
thing to see.” 

‘*Why do you speak so sadly ?” 

“Doty” 

‘*Yes, And when I am not by I 
see you looking at the whole affair as 
if it was fifty miles away. I wish 
you would dance with me instead of 
merely standing and looking on like 
that.” 

‘*It is for young Romeos to dance.” 
That was all he would say—and he 
said it very kindly to her; and indeed 
at this moment young Romeo did 
come up and claim the next dance, so 
that she went away with him. 

A little time after, when the loud 
music ceased, and there was nothing 
heard but a newly awakened hum of 
conversation and the shuffling of feet, 
young Romeo said to his partner— 

‘*Shall we go through that little 
supper room, and surprise them in the 
balcony ?” 

‘Tf you like,” she said. She 
ready for anything. 

They got out and round to 
small room; the candles were 
burning brightly on the table. She 
was leading the way, for there was 
room but for one to pass, when he put 
his hand on her hand to detain her. 
She looked round in some surprise. 

‘* Just a second,” said he, and she 
could not understand why his eyes 
should look so anxious. ‘‘I want to 
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speak to you, Violet—I have some- 
thing to say to you——” 

Then she understood him in a mo- 
ment; and she drew back afraid. Her 
first impulse was the schoolgirl one, 
to beat a sudden retreat into the bal- 
cony; her second the woman's one, to 
implore him to spare them both the 
unnecessary pain of a request and re- 
fusal. But she had miscalculated his 
intentions, 

‘Only this,” said he, in nervous 
haste: ‘‘will you promise me not to 
marry anybody for two years to come?” 

It was a strange request; a declara- 
tion of jealousy rather than of love. 
The girl was rather pale, and she was 
certainly frightened. Had she had 
more self-possession she would have 
laughed. 

“*T don’t quite know what you 
mean,” she said. ‘‘I am not likely to 
marry any one—I don’t think of mar- 
rying any one——” 

** All I want is a chance,” he said; 
and he put both his hands over that 
one that he still held, while he looked 
in her face. ‘‘ You will let me hope 
that some day I may persuade you to 
be my wife——” 

‘*T cannot promise—I cannot prom- 
ise,”’ she said almost wildly. 

**T don’t ask you,” he said. 
let, now don’t be hard.” 

She looked at him—at the entreaty 
in his eyes. 

‘What do you want me to say?” 
she asked in a low voice. 

‘That you will give me leave to 
hope that some day you will marry me.” 

‘*It is only a ‘ perhaps’ ¢” she said, 
with her eyes turned to the floor. 

‘*It is only a ‘ perhaps ’—that is all,” 
he said eagerly. 

‘* Very well then.” 

In his transport he would fain have 
kissed her; but he was afraid; he 
kissed her hand passionately, and said 
she was an angel of kindness. 

‘* And then,” said he, ‘‘ Violet, you 
know I must ask your father’s permis- 
sion——” 

‘Oh, no, no!” she cried, instinct- 
ively feeling that that would pledge 
her more and more. 


** Vio- 
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‘* But only as between him and me,” 
the young man said, with the same im- 
petuous haste. ‘*‘ You have nothing 
to do with it. You are not bound by 
that. But of course he sees already 
why I have become so intimate with 
the rest of the family; and this would 
only be putting everything straight 
and above board m 

‘““Oh, very well,” said she rather 
quickly. ‘*There must be no stupid 
secret this time. And you will tell 
my father that I have not promised to 
marry you—that it is only “4 

‘*T will tell himeverything. Violet, 
how kind you are !” 

‘*Come away,” she said hurriedly, 
and her face was pale. ‘*‘ You must 
dance with Mrs. Warrener.” 

What had suddenly raised the spir- 
its of this young man to the verge of 
midness ? He seemed drunk with de- 
light; his face afire with pleasure; 
his laughter extravagant; his speech 
rapid and excited. Violet, on the 
other hand, was pale, concerned, and 
silent. When George Miller took Mrs, 
Warrener away into the room, Violet, 
left alone with Mr. Drummond, said 
little, but that little was said with an 
unusual earnestness of kindness, He 
would have been surprised by it but 
that he knew how anxiously kind she 
always was to her old fricnds, 

He drew her attention to a strange 
blue light that began to be visible 
even through the ruddy awning of the 
balcony. It was time they were get- 
ting home. 

‘*And I am so glad that you have 
been amused. I should have been 
miserable if you had taken all this 
trouble and been disappointed.” 

‘‘TDo not fear that,” said he, with a 
smile. ‘‘To look at you enjoying 
yourself would have been enough plea- 
sure for any one.” 

It was indeed the cold gray of the 
morning when these strange figures 
issued out of the ruddy hall and made 
their way home in the new and pale 
light. Of what were they all thinking, 
now that another day had come, and 
the hurry and excitement of that Wal- 
purgis-night over and gone for ever ? 
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One young man, in a four-wheeled 
cab, making for Piccadilly, was com- 
muning with himself thus: 

‘* How handsome she will look at a 
dinner-table. In her case any way a 
man might fairly be proud of taking 
his own wife out for a drive. I won- 
der what my father will do for me— 
surely something handsome; and then 
if her father gives her anything at all 
decent, we shall get on very well. By 
Jove, what a precious lucky fellow I 
am. And she sha’n’t have to fear any 
neglect or unkindness from me; I see 
too much of that going on.” 

In another vehicle, going in another 
direction, a tall, thin, middle-aged 
man, looking rather sad, worn, and 
tired, was talking to his sister. But 
surely not of the fancy-dress ball ? 

‘*T suppose,” he was saying in his ab- 
sent and dreamy way, ‘‘ that Roland, 
the brave knight Roland, never exist- 
ed. I don’t much care about that; 
for the man who imagined such a per- 


fect type of manhood—who among all 
the trivialities and commonplace of the 
life around him—the breakfasts, din- 
ners, and suppers, the rising in the 


morning to wash your face—the 
wretched details of one hour after an- 
other—well, I think the man who man- 
aged in the midst of all that to im- 
agine such a splendid figure as Roland 
was far greater than the Roland he 
created. Don’t you think so, Sarah ? 
I don’t care whether King Arthur ever 
lived; because a greater than Arthur 
lives now, and tells us about him. 
And yet I think that Tristram is the 
bravest knight, and has the most pic- 
turesque story in the ‘Morte d’Ar- 
thur.’” 

And again—but surely this had no- 
thing to do with the fancy-dress 
ball? 

‘*T wonder if the wise men of Egypt 
wished to teach the people a lesson in 
humility when they made the beetle 
an object of worship? Or was it a 
challenge to faith? Fancy what an 
imposture the owl was as a symbol of 
Minerva—the biggest fool of a bird 
you can find. I suppose owls don’t 
eat grapes; but no bird but a half-blind 
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owl could have been such a fool as to 


‘peck at Zeuxis’ painted grapes.” 


And again—but what on earth had 
this to do with the fancy dress-ball ? 

‘‘ What a fine thing it must have 
been to carry about with you a sword 
—the sort of consciousness, I mean, of 
having the power of life or death with 
you. If you were weak, the sword be- 
came part of yourself, and gave you 
strength. Now they go to war with 
engines and machines; and I suppose 
you seldom know you have killed a 
man. But don’t you think that a 
great war must leave behind it, in 
thousands of human bosoms, a secret 
consciousness of having committed 
murder ?—a suspicion, or a certainty, 
that a man must not even mention to 
his wife ?—the half glimmer of a dy- 
ing face, the horrid recollection of a 
vague splash of blood ?” 

In the house which these three peo- 
ple had just left a young girl sat alone 
in her own room, her face bent down, 
her hands clasped on her knees. 

‘*Have I promised—have I pro- 
mised ?” this was what she was think- 
ing. ‘‘How anxious and pitiful he 
looked—and that is the time that 
comes but once to a girl, to be kind or 
to be cruel to her first lover. I could 
not be cruel ; and yet I am not deep- 
ly pledged ? We may find out it is all 
a mistake after all; and when we are 
old, I dare say we shall laugh over our 
youthful romance. When will he 
speak to my father ?” 

Her thoughts took another turn— 
fled southward with the speed of light- 
ning. 

‘*Oh, my good, kind friend,” she 
would have said, if she had translated 
her fancies into speech, ‘‘why were 
you so sad to-night, and silent and 
far-away in your look? You said you 
were pleased—only to please me. Have 
you no one to ask you what you are 
thinking about, when you look like 
that. And don’t you know there are 
some who would give their life—who 
would willingly and gladly give their 
own worthless life away—if that 
would brighten your sad eyes and 
make you cheerful and happy !” 

















PROVENCAL SONG. 


Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth.—Keats. 


RUE it is that this one delicious 
line from the ‘‘ Ode to a Night- 
ingale” preserves for us the haunting 
music of that medieval strain which 
seven centuries have not made dull. 
The very name of Provence brings back 
to us those May days when the cihite- 
laine, the lady of the castle, having 
just plucked the first violet in her airy 
garden, saw with delight the trouvére 
or troubadour, with harp or lute slung 
across his shoulders, toiling up the 
steep ascent to the rock fortress whence 
some sparrow hawk of a baron sallied 
forth to pounce upon travellers, pillag- 
ing and protecting the neighborhood 
by turns, On the very evening of his 
arrival perhaps all the household— 
knights, squires, pages, ladies, pil- 
grims, and men-at-arms—gathered ea- 
gerly about him, in the paved court of 
the castle, to hear him chant his pro- 
gramme or recite the new lay he had 
been brooding over all winter long in 
his humble home. 

For the young poet was often of low 
degree. Peire Vidal was the son of a 
leather dresser, and the father of Ber- 
nard de Ventadour was a baker. His 
mother used to bring the wood to heat 
the ovens, and yet his impassioned 
songs found favor with Eleanor of 
Guienne, wife of Louis VII. of France, 
and his poetical devotion followed her 
to England after her marriage with 
Henry II. Though the subject of the 
poem was frequently taken from the 
castle chronicle, the chdtelaine herself 
was constantly the object of the trou- 
badour’s homage and somewhat con- 
ventional adulation. Quinet calls 
these lyrics ‘‘the epithalamium of the 
nobility and the people,” and shows 
how the necessity of mystifying the 
expression of their feelings may ac- 
count for the involved complexity of 
some of their love poems. 

It is true that not all the husbands 
31 


were like the Lord of Roussillon, in the 
story of William de Cabestaing, who 
gave his wife her lover’s heart to eat. 
Some seem to have befriended the gal- 
lant, and to have enjoyed the reflected 
celebrity of his poetical homage. Peire 
Vidal of Toulouse, the Don Quixote of 
troubadours, ‘‘the craziest man that 
ever was,” says the chronicler, had an 
intimate friend, a certain Lord Barral. 
They called each other by the same 
name, ‘‘ Raynicr,” and the troubadour 
was constantly at the castle. There 
he paid his court to his friend’s wife, 
the beautiful Azalais, to her great an- 
noyance and her husband's infinite 
amusement; for one of Peire Vidal’s 
peculiarities was that he regularly fell 
in love with every fair lady he saw. 
He moreover believed that they all 
returned his affection, though in truth 
they made a great deal of fun of him. 
One morning early he saw Barral 
leave his room, and the door was ajar. 
Then he stole in, knelt down by the 
bed, and kissed the lady Azalais, who 
was lying there fast asleep. She looked 
up laughing, thinking it was her hus- 
band; buat when she saw Peire Vidal 
instead, she made such an outcry and 
uproar that all her ladies came running 
in, and Peire Vidal escaped. The fair 
Azulais sent at once for her husband, 
and, bitterly weeping, demanded ven- 
geance. ‘But Lord Barral,” says 
the chronicler, ‘‘like a wise and val- 
jant man as he was, took it as a joke, 
and laughed at his wife’s excitement, 
reproving her for making such a noise 
about the matter.” But she would not 
be appeased, and finally Peire Vidal, 
fearing that his life was in danger, 
went beyond the sea and took the cross 
under Richard Ceur de Lion. There 
he distinguished himself by feats of 
arms, and aiso wrote very pathetic 
songs about the kiss he had snatched. 
At last the Lord Barral, who missed 
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him sadly, prevailed upon his wife to 
allow him to return in safety to Pro- 
vence, and even to promise to return in 
public the kiss he had taken. Then he 
sent word to Peire Vidal, who return- 
ed joyfully, and was most graciously 
received by Lord Barral and his wife, 
and the lady Azalais gave him back 
the kiss he had taken, and he made a 
famous song about it. 

Schlegel says, ‘‘ Every one talks of 
the troubadours, and nobody knows 
anything about them”; but that can 
hardly be said now, since German 
scholars have turned their attention 
that way. These treasure-seekers in 
the débris of MSS. scattered by refor- 
mation and revolutions, are constantly 
unearthing beautiful fragments of the 
utterances of the first vulgar tongue 
that ever found expression in litera- 
ture. The editors, too, of ‘* Roma- 
nia,” Paul Meyer and Gaston de Faris, 
have spent their summers lately exam- 
ining the valuable collections in the 
public and private libraries of Eng- 
land, and during the winter they give 
to the world the results of their re- 
searches in the pages of their valuable 
quarterly. 

Provence enjoyed almost entire im- 
munity from the ravages and disorders 
that pervailed in the tenth century, 
and Languedoc was never invaded like 
the north of France. The mild Bur- 
gundian rule was a peaceful one, and 
the people dwelt in comparative free- 
dom. Climatic influences, too, the 
southern exposure, helped to ripen 
that beautiful language, ‘‘eldest 
daughter of the Latin,” in which the 
Provencal poets gave to the world all 
the Celtic, Frankish, and Arabian le- 
gends, of which the air was full in 
those days. The stories of Arthur and 
the knights of the round table, of 
Charlemagne and his peers, first ob- 
tained currency through the trouba- 
dours. Eschembach the minnesinger, 


in his ‘‘ Titurel and Parceval,” express- 
ly acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the ‘* Provencal Guyot,” and he also 
criticises frecly the Norman French 
version of 


‘Chrétien of Troyes,” 
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showing his familiarity with the 
*‘langue d’oil” as well as the ‘‘ langue 
d’oc.” 

William IX., Count of Poitiers, who 
lived in the eleventh century, is the 
earliest known troubadour, and he 
writes in such a polished style that he 
had evidently found in his language a 
ready-made instrument, whose *‘ music 
helped his verses best.” Even with 
our imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation, we can readily understand 
how the stories of the ‘‘ Holy Grayle ” 
and the wars against the Saracens, 
conveyed through such a melodious 
medium, became popular in Italy, 
Spain, France, and England. In fact, 
these versions still embody for us the 
most complete expression of the reli- 
gious and political life of the middle 
ages, 

It was in Provencal doubtless that 
Dante’s Paolo and Francesca read of 
Lancelot, and Petrarch and Petrarch’s 
Laura were students of these old ro- 
mances. Ariosto and Cervantes expe- 
rienced and transmitted their fascina- 
tion, and in our own language Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, 
Southey, Tennyson, and the realistic 
poets of the modern school, have quaff- 
ed deep draughts at the sources of 
French song. 

The cradle of art was also the cradle 
of religious liberty. These great lov- 
ers were great haters, and Rome crush- 
ed the most fearless, eloquent, and un- 
compromising upbraiders of priestly 
corruption in the bloody crusade of 
the thirteenth century. In so doing 
mother Church imbrued her hands in 
the blood of her own offspring; for 
hymns to the Virgin, and legends of 
the saints in rhyme and assonance, are 


among the earliest utterances of 
French poetry. The legends, or 
‘*prosé,” as they were called, were 


read in the churches till Charlemagne 
cemented his relations with Rome. 
Then the story of the Passion and 
the martyrdom of Stephen were alone 
retained, since they were to be found 
in the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures. Some of the sermons quoted 
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by Bartsch, in his ‘‘Chrestomathie 
Provencale, ” are very artless and sim- 
ple, particularly on the birth and pre 
sentation of the Virgin—the text, as it 
were, of Titian’s picture poem. A 
‘‘Confession,” bearing date of the 
eleventh century, gives some idea of 
the quaintness and eurnestness of these 
early rhymers: 
O Lord, forgive me, for I trust 
Entirely to Thee. 
What I have done and said and thought, 
All my perversity, 
From natal and baptismal hour 
Down to the present day, 


To Thee, High Priest, Almighty God, 
I do bewail alway. 


The evil one has written down, 
To keep me in bis power, 

The wicked deeds and sinful thoughts 
Of every passing hour. 


Sweet Jesus! for Thy Mother's sake, 
Thy pardon I implore, 

And by my youthful trespasses 
I will offend no more. 


From God, Thy Mother, and from Thee, 
I humbly mercy pray ; 

For then the devil will be vexed 
Upon the judgment day. 


Oh, keep me, in temptation’s hour, 
From every shameful sin. 

Dear God, without Thy loving aid 
No sonl can enter in. 


Sin is so strong, and we are weak, 
And I have faithless grown. 

O Lord, in my extreme distress, 
I cling to Thee alone. 

Lebeuf found the poem on Botthius 
—which is, except the oath of Louis 
the German, the oldest monument of 
the French language—in the Benedic- 
tine abbey of Fleury on the Loire, 
founded in the sixth century. He tells 
us that in the eleventh century this 
abbey boasted 5,000 students, and 
each student was required every year 
to copy two MSS. for the library. Here 
was found the lost treatise of Cicero 
on the ‘‘Republic.” Unfortunately 
for the interests of literature, one of 
the Colignys was abbot of Fleury in 
the sixteenth century, and under his 
auspices the friends of reform scat- 
tered to the winds the treasures of 
the richest library in France. Some 
fell into the hands of the Elector Pala- 
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tine and became the nucleus of the li- 
brary of Heidelberg, and others, pur- 
chased by Christina of Sweden, are 
now in the Vatican. Some of these 
MSS. contain touching memorials of 
the transcribers. Here are some lines 
found at the end of a beautiful MS. of 
the eleventh century: 

To an end our work has come, 

Father, hear our orison ! 

Wearily we drop the pen, 

While the brothers chant “ Amen.” 

It may be we've aimed too high, 

Wanting in humility. 

In the coming judgment day, 

Help us, Lord, we humbly pray ! 

The Proven<al epic of ‘‘ Gérard de 
Roussillon ” is a poetical picture of one 
of the great rebellions which brought 
about the dissolution of the Frankish 
monarchy. It belongs to the second part 
of the Carlovingian romances, the first 
part comprising the wars of Charle- 
magne with the Saracens, and the sec- 
ond the revolts of the nobles against 
that great monarch’s descendants. Nei- 
ther series is much given to love passa- 
ges, faithful pictures as they are of the 
anarchy of the middle ages; but in ‘‘Gé- 
rard de Roussillon” they do occur. Gé- 
rard himself, and his heroic wife Ber- 
tha, are veritable historic personages, 
Her unwearied devotion to her hus- 
band makes her one of the most charm- 
ing portraitures of the old romancers, 
The circumstances of her marriage are 
curious, and throw light upon the sin- 
gular customs of the time; for they 
are simply related as matters of course, 
requiring no comment. Charles the 
Bald, turned into Charles Martel by 
the poet, loves and marries a lady who 
appears to be the daughter or near 
relative of the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. This lady and Gérard have 
long loved each other; but not to de- 
prive her of a crown, he consents to 
her marriage with the Emperor, and 
resigns himself to take to wife Bertha, 
sister of his lady love. Both marriages 
are solemnized at the same time, and 
when the hour of parting comes, an 
extraordinary scene takes place. On 
the point of separating, perhaps for 
ever, from her friend, the newly-made 
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Empress wishes to give him a solemn 
assurance of her undying tenderness, 
and is joined to him in a sort of spirit- 
ual union. The fragment of this poem 
in Provencal begins with a description 
of the marriage with Gérard, thus: 

‘““At the break of day Gérard led 
the Queen forth under a tree, and she 
took with her two counts, friends of 
hers, and her sister Bertha. ‘ Wife of 
the Emperor,’ said Gérard, ‘what do 
you think of my taking an inferior in 
your place?’ ‘It is most true, my 
lord, that you have made me an Em- 
press, and that you have married my 
sister for love of me; but she is also 
most worthy and noble. Listen to 
me, Counts Gervais and Bertelais, and 
you, my sister, the confidante of my 
thoughts, and you, most of all, Jesus 
my Redeemer! I take you all as sure- 
ties and witnesses that with this ring 
I give my love for ever to the Duke 
Gérard, and make him my knight and 
seneschal; and I declare before you all 
that I love him better than my father 
and my husband, and when I see him 
go away I cannot help weeping.’ Then 
she placed a ring on his finger. From 
that time,” the narrative continues, 
**the love of Gérard and the Queen 
lasted without wrong-doing on either 
side, nor was there anything be- 
tween them but tender wishes and 
secret thoughts.” 

The story goes on to describe the 
subsequent quarrels of the Emperor 
and his haughty vassal. At last Gé- 
rard has a price set upon his head, and, 
with his faithful wife, he is driven to 
take refuge among the charcoal-burn- 
ers in the forest of Ardennes. There 
they live twenty years, and there are 
many touching passages—one where 
Gérard and Bertha in their wander- 
ings come to a place where all the 
able-bodicd men have been killed in 
the wars between him and Charles 
Martel, and he hears himself cursed by 
the desolate widows and orphans. At 
last Bertha persuades her husband to 
return to the court and seek the Em- 
peror’s pardon, reminding him what a 
powerful advocate he may expect in 
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her sister; and she gives him back the 
betrothal ring, which he has thought 
lost, but which she has kept safely in 
all their wanderings, and entreats him 
to make use of it. They reach the 
court in Holy Week, and on Good Fri- 
day evening, when the Empress goes 
barefooted to the dimly-lighted vault- 
ed chapel to hear the‘‘ Tenebre ” sung, 
Gérard draws near and makes himself 
known. ‘‘Then,” says our author, 
‘*there was no more Good Friday for 
her; she kissed him one hundred times 
upon the spot.” She asks for her sis- 
ter, who is not far off, and Gérard 
tells her all his wife has been to him 
these many weary years, and says he 
would have been dead twenty times 
over if it had not been for her. The 
Empress sends for a faithful servant, 
places Gérard and Bertha in safe keep- 
ing, tenderly caring for their comfort, 
and the three spend the whole night 
in converse. Finally the Empress con- 
trives to make her husband promise 
not to take vengeance on Gérard, and 
to restore his estates. 

Unlike the troubadours, the Nor- 
man French poets seem to write in 
complete unconsciousness of the tur- 
moil around them. We give below 
two specimens of the anonymous ro- 
mances of the twelfth century: 

On along, bright day of May, 
Home repairing from the court, 
Franks from France, in bright array, 

Throng the roads in company. 

Past the Erembors domain 

Rides Raynaut before the rest; 

Never lifting up his eyes, 
Never drawing bridle rein. 
“O Raynaut, my friend!" 
*Tis the lady Erembors; 
At the window sitteth she, 

On her knees the gorgeousness 

Of her bright embroidery. 

Far away she sees the throng, 

And Raynaut goes riding by. 

Pale with passion and with pain, 
She must speak, if ne'er again: 
“O Raynaut, my friend!" 


“My friend Raynaut, there was a time 
When close beside my father’s towers 
You never would have spurred your steed 
Without one word from Erembors." 
“Disloyal noble lady !| thou 

Most faithless art, forgetting me!” 

“Sir Raynant, stay: I will be heard— 

I will make known my truth to thee. 
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“ A hundred maidens I will bring 
And thirty dames on Holy Rood, 
To swear I have been true to thee ; 
Never a man save thee I loved. 
Believe me now, and with a kiss 
I'll show you what forgiveness is: 
O Raynaut, my friend!” 

Not in vain the lady pleadeth; 
Quickly up the narrow stair 
Springs Raynaut, a manly figure: 
Light his beard and close-curled hair. 
Ne’er in all the land was seen 
Gallant of a goodlier mien. 

And he comes into the tower, 

And he weeps, beholding there, 
On a couch all worked with flowers, 
Statue still, exceeding fair, 

That proud lady Erembors. 

Tears of joy and not of pain 

Fall when lovers meet again: 

“QO Raynaut, my friend !” 


In the South there were many varie- 
ties of poems. Novellas were usually 
tales; but there is one, called ‘‘ Novas 
del Heretic,” containing a doctrinal 
disquisition of a Dominican monk 
with an Albigensian heretic. Then 
the elaborate sixtine of Arnaut Daniel, 
imitated by Dante and Petrarch, is 
truly verse in fetters. Besides these 
there are ‘‘descorts,” ‘*‘ pastorelles,” 
“‘épitres,” ‘‘ retréensas,” ‘* romances,” 
‘*serenades,” ‘‘aubades,” and ‘‘bal- 
lades.” We give a specimen of the last: 


Fair I am, and much it grieves me 
That my husband does not please me. 
Let me tell you why this sighing : 
Fair I am, 
And I want a husband boyish, 
Who will frolic when I’m foolish: 
Fair I am. 
Should I ever meet my lover, 
Fair I am, 
He my passion would discover, 
Fair I am. 
But this husband stern and grim, 
T am 80 ashamed of him 
That his 2dsence would relieve me. 
If he died, it would not grieve me: 
Fair I am, 
But of one thing I am eure, 
Fair I am: 
Of? the friend [ loved before, 
Fair I am, 
Vainly hoping, I can only 
Weep because I am so lonely : 
Fair I am. 
Thus I would bespeak you fair, 
Fair I am, 
That this ballad far and near 
May be sung. 
And those fair ones who do know 
Of my love may tell him how 
Fair I am; 
That to him my heart is given, 
And my hopes this side of heaven : 
Fair I am. 
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The ‘‘tenson” is a dialogue in 
which two people defend, turn by turn, 
their respective opinions on some 
mooted point of love, chivalry, or mor- 
als. The question was cither left un- 
decided or referred to some court of 
love presided over by a noble lady; 
or else they abided by the decision of 
a fair and wise arbiter or arbiters 
chosen by the high contestants them- 
selves. Sometimes it was a satirical, 
reproachful dialogue, and occasionally 
it was made the vehicle for the recip- 
rocal accusations of lovers who had 
quarrelled. For instance, the famous 
‘*tenson” of the Countess of Die and 
Raimbaut, Count of Orange, said to 
have been imitated from Horace’s 
‘* Donec gratus eram tibi.”” They were 
sometimes called ‘‘jeux-partis” and 
also ‘* tourneymens ” or poetical jousts, 
when more than two took part in the 
contest. The following is an example: 

Savari de MaulCon, a rich baron of 
Poitou, loved a noble Gascon lady, the 
Countess Guillemette de Bénarges, 
who encouraged also the attentions of 
two other knights, Elias and Geoffroi 
de Rudel. One day, when all three 
were paying their court to her, the co- 
quettish Countess made each one think 
himself especially favored. She looked 
tenderly at Geoffroi de Rudel, pressed 
the hand of Elias, and touched Savari 
de Mauléon’s foot lightly with her 
own. Neither suspected that his rivals 
had participated in his privileges; but 
when they all went away together 
Geoffroi and Elias boasted of the fa- 
vors shown them. Savari listened in 
silence, and was inclined to think that 
he still had the advantage over the 
others. Without naming the Countess, 
he afterward referred the question to 
Hugh de la Bachelleria and Ganeelm 
Faidit. That is the subject of the 
following tenson or ‘‘tourneymen ”: 


Ganeelm, a three-part question game 

I now propose to you and Hugh ; 

And you may choose and leave to me 
Whichever you prefer to do: 

Three suitors has a lady fair ; 

She smiles on all ; for when before her 
They all appear to pay their court, 
Each thinks himself the blest adorer. 
On one she looks with loving eyes, 
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The second’s hand is softly pressed, 

And laughingly her little foot 

Has touched the third, as if in jest. 

Decide, on judging these aright, 

Which one may be the favored knight. 
Ganeelm Faidit. 

My Lord Savari, well you know 

That a kind look from loving eyes 

Comes from the heart and seeks the heart, 

Free from all guile and subtleties. 

And so I judge the lady’s grace 

A hundredfold more given to him 

Than to the knight whom grasp of hand 

With courteous welcome ushers in. 

And as for touching of the foot, 

*Tis no love token, to my mind; 

Most ladies are more serious 

When they to loving are inclined. 

Hugh dela Bachelleria. 
Ganeelm, you plead as suits you best ; 
Bat I must say I disagree 
Entirely with what you say. 

The eyes, it always seems to me, 

Are meant for public use and show, 

Common exchange of feeling, when 

A gentle pressure of the hand 

Is meant for man, and not for men. 

A soft white hand withdrawn from glove, 

Given and taken for love's sake, 

Is interchange of true regard. 

Be sure your friend does not mistake. 

To Savari I leave to prove 

That pressure of the foot is love. 
Savari de Maulion. 

Lord Hugh, since you have left the best, 

I take it without more ado. 

Touching the foot I shall aver 

Is proof of love both warm and true. 

That they were merry is a proof 

Of being free from craft or guile. 

Compared with pressure of the hand, 

Or giance of eye, or lady’s smile, 

How meaning! Cannot Ganeelm see 

That loving thrives on mystery ? 

Ganeedlm Faidit. 

My Lord, before you criticise 

Lord Savari, I marvel much 

That you should loftily despise 

The sweet, fond looks of ladies’ eyes. 

They are the faithful messengers, 

The trusty envoys of the lover, 

Revealing all the heart in fear 

Would never venture to discover— 

True medium of pure delight ; 

And many a time, in hours of glee, 

You touch a foot in mirthful mood, 

Without a thought of coquetry. 

Hugh de la Bachelleria. 
Ganeelm, you and Mauléon's Lord 
Both seem to me at war with love ; 

And those bright eyes whose cause you plead, 
And true as brilliant fain would prove, 

Have played the deuce with many a man. 

I should not be over joyous 

If that same lady, false as fair, 

In unconcerned frivolity, 

Had touched my foot the livelong year— 
Worthless to me as smile or tear 

But the warm pressure of the hand, 
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It is to me a hundredfold 
More worth the having. Can the heart 
Choose such a faithful messenger 
Thus to enact a traitor’s part ? 

Savari. 


My Lord Ganeelm, you're in the wrong, 
You and Sir Hugh, assuredly; 

And I prefer to make appeal 

Here to my beauteons enemy— 

To the fair jailer of my heart, 

Who still doth hold me prisoner ; 

And Lady Mary, tried and true, 

I fain would learn our doom from her. 


Ganeelm. 
Let Lady Guillemette de Bénarges, 
With her bright wit and ready speech, 
Be also named as arbiter ; 
And let us hear from all and each. 
Most sure I am that they will say 
That I have gained the cause to-day. 

Huah dela Bachelleria. 

Ganeelm, I ask for no appeal, 
Because I need no advocate. 
I have one loyal loving judge, 
And [ can well afford to wait. 
You two alone have named the three, 
So judge for you is not for me, 


It is evident that ladies were accus- 
tomed to act as judges of these vexed 
questions. They presided too over 
the courts of love, where they professed 
to abide by the code of laws intrusted 
first to King Arthur. 

No troubadour is more justly cele- 
brated than Bertrand de Born, the 
stormiest spirit of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the most turbulent and un- 
governable of French barons. He was 
Lord of Hautefort, an alinost impreg- 
nable rock fortress in the bishopric of 
Périgord, and had a thousand men-at- 
arms at his bidding. He constantly 
contrived to make trouble between the 
courts of France, Spain, and England, 
encouraging the chiidren of Henry II. 
to rebel against their father. He was 
the especial friend of the young King 
Henry, Duke of Guienne, surnamed 
**Court Mantel,’ who was crowned 
during his father’s lifetime. Dante 
calls Bertrand de Born the ‘‘new 
Achitophel of this new Absalom.” 
After Henry’s early death he wrote this 
elegy or ‘* complainte ”: 

LAMENT OF BERTRAND DE BORN FOR THE DEATH 


OF THE 8ON OF HENRY THE SECOND OF EXG 
LAND. 
If all the mourning and the tears, the woe, 
The sorrow, and the sin, the misery 
Could be collected of these troublous times, 
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It would be light to our great grief for thee. 
Young Eaglish king ! whose fame doth still sur- 
vive, 
Bright through thy clouded youth's extreme dis- 


tress, 
This gloomy world has grown as black as night. 
We had not wept so did we love thee less, 


The jocund soldiery stand dumb with woe ; 
Hushed is the troubadour’s, the jongieur’s song; 
They both have found in death a mortal foe, 
Whose fatal grasp on thee has been too strong, 
Young English king! whose generous, lavish 
hand 
Made princes seem like misers. Not for thee 
Can sorrow half enough this stricken land ; 
Not with the tears of the whole century. 


O potent Death ! fell cause of all our woe ! 
Thou art vainglorious to have won for thee 
The noblest knight that trod this earth below, 
Light of our eyes, the flower of chivalry ! 
Young English king! I would to God thy name 
Were yet arallying cry to those who shaine 
Brave men, whose death would be a great relief, 
Were gone instead ; then were no cause of grief. 


Degenerate age! so full of mortal woe ; 
If love be absent, joy is all a cheat. 
Since all things end in suffering, every day 
Is worth less than its fellows. At thy feet, 
Young English king! the valiant and the brave, 
The world may sit in wonder; for they know, 
Now that thy loving heart is in the grave, 
None live like thee to cheer this world below. 


To Him who came unto this world of woe, 
And brought salvation to the sons of men 
By His own death, to our liege Lord we bow, 
And here implore for the young English king 
An unconditioned pardon and a place 
High in the ranks of the redeemed, with men, 
Brothers in arms for nobleness and grace, 
Where never wrath or weeping comes again. 


We find the following anecdote in 
Raynouard’s ‘‘ Biographies des Trou- 
badours.”” King Henry of England 
besieged Bertrand de Born in his cas- 
tle of Hautefort, and brought down all 
his engines of war against him; for he 
wished him great harm because he be- 
lieved that Bertrand had incited the 
young king, his son, to rebellion 
against his father. And they razed 
the walls and took the castle, and Ber- 
trand and all his men were brought 
prisoners before the tent of King Henry. 
The King received him very coldly, 
and said scornfully: ‘‘ Bertrand, I have 
heard that you said that you never 
needed to use more than half the wit 
at your command. Now, methinks, 
you are at fault.” ‘‘I did say so, and 
you speak truly, my lord,” answered 
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Bertrand. ‘‘ Now,” said the King, ‘‘I 
should say you were at your wit’s end.” 
‘* My lord,” said Bertrand, ‘‘I am in- 
deed most destitute.” ‘* How is that ?” 
said the King.” ‘* My lord,” said Ber- 
trand, ‘‘ the day when the young king, 
your valiant son, died, I lost all I had 
in the world, and the use of all my fac- 
ulties.” And when the King heard 
what Bertrand said the tears streamed 
from his eyes, and he felt such a pain 
in his heart that he swooned away. 
And when he came to himself he cried 
out weeping, ‘‘Lord Bertrand, Lord 
Bertrand ! you are right; it is most 
true that you lost all in losing my son; 
for he loved you better than any man 
in the world, and for his sake I restore 
to you your freedom, and your lands, 
and your castle, and your place in my 
favor; and I give you, moreover, five 
hundred marks of silver to make 
amends for the injury you have re- 
ceived at my hands.” Then Bertrand 
fell at his feet and returned him thanks, 
and the King went away with his 
whole army. 

We give below a famous “‘ sirvente ” 
of Bertrand de Born. The sirventes 
were generally satirical or declamatory 
political poems, and were occasionally 
abusive of persons in power. ‘‘ Pa- 
piol ” was the favorite jongleur of Ber- 
trand, and ‘*‘ Yes and No” was his name 
for Richard Coeur de Lion: 

I like it well, the sweet spring-time, 

That brings the leaves and flowers, 

And I like well the carolling 

Of birds, their songs re-echoing 

Through groves and leafy bowers, 

I like it well when, on the mead, 

Tents and pavilions shine, 

And fn my very heart I like, 

When horse and horsemen armed to strike, 

Stand in a gleaming line. 


I like it well when raiders swoop 
Down on the herdsmen flying. 

I like it when the angry guard 

In hot pursuit is hieing. 

Great joy it bringeth me 

When strongholds old, by armies bold, 
Beleaguered I can sce ; 

When toppling walls uprooted fall, 
And on the shore I see, 

Beyond the ditch and palisades, 
The watchful enemy. 


A good knight also pleaseth me, 
When first he rides iato the fray, 
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With horse in armor fearlessly ; 

For weil he shows his men the way, 
With such undaunted bravery, 

That, when they come upon the fleld, 
Each man would rather die than yield, 
And follows willingly ; 

For who would be esteemed a knight 
Must deal hard blows in many a fight. 


Lances and swords, gay waving crests, 
Surge in the battle’s van, 

And shields dismantled and pierced through. 
The blows are neither faint nor few, 
Well dealt by knights of valor true, 
Contending man to man. 

And frightened horses loose are flying, 
Charging among the dead and dying. 
No count of lineage high 

But feels, rejoicing in the strife, 

Far better death than shameful life, 


I tell you, better far than sleep, 

Or sounds of revelry, 

1 like to hear the shout ring clear, 

“ Have at them, till they flee 1" 
Impatiently the horses neigh, 

*Neath shelter of the wood, 

While dying men choke up the moat : 
Little and great are there afloat, 

The grass all stained with blood ; 

And knights upon the ground are dying— 
Transfixed with spears were they are lying. 


Gallant nobles yield as pledges 
Castles, towns, and villages, 

Ere you go to war anew, 

Papiol, I bid thee go 

Straightway back to ‘ Yes and No,” 

Say, from one who understands, 

Peace hangs heavy on our hands, 

It will be seen that the troubadours 
were not all of lowly birth. When 
the aristocracies of rank and genius 
were united, they made the ideal man 
of the time. Richard Ceur de Lion 
was a troubadour of no mean preten- 
sion. The following lament, written 
by him in captivity, when he was 
thrown into prison on his return from 
the crusades by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, exists in Norman French and 
also in Provencal: 

A man in prison never sings 80 well 

As thongh he were not in captivity; 

But still for comfort he may make a song. 


PROVENCGAL SONG. 


[APRIL 


My friends, though many, are but scant in gifts. 
It is a shame, for want of ransom here, 
Two years I am a prisoner. 


They know it well, my liegemen and my barons, 
The English, Normans, Poitevins, and Gascons, 
That there is none so poor among them all 
Whom I would leave in chains for lack of gold. 
I do not say it as an accusation, 

But here I still am prisoner. 


I hold it now to be a certain truth, 

Dead men and prisoners have no kith or kin. 
For want of money that they leave me here 
Is bad for me, but worse it is for them. 
When I am dead they wil] be greatly blamed, 
I was so long a prisoner. 


It is not strange that I am sad at heart; 

For my liege-lord doth keep my land in turmoil. 
If he bethought him of our mutual oath, 

It is most certain that no longer here 

Could I be held a prisoner. 


They know it well, the Anjous and Tourainers, 
Who bear them bravely in their stalwart youth, 
That far from them I still am tethered here. 
They used to love me ; now they love me not. 

No more these plains are famed for feats of arms, 
While I am held a prisoner. 


My friends, whom loving once I always love, 
Those of Cahors and those of Percherain, 

Tell me, my song, are they not true to me ? 
Was I to them e’er false or hollow-hearted ? 

If they war on me, they are worse than wicked, 
So long as I am prisoner. 


My countess-sister, your liege-lord in durance 
Salutes you, praying you may be in keeping 
Of Him to whom I make my last appeal, 

By whose will I am prisoner. 

I do not mean by this the dame of Chartres, 
Mother of Louis. 


The student of manners and cus- 
toms, no less than the philologist, 
finds much to interest him in these al- 
most unexplored regions of old French 
poetry. That we have hitherto neg- 
lected the study is not so strange as 
that modern French authors should 
contentedly date from the age of Louis 
XIV., ignoring their inheritance of 
the richest, sweetest literature of the 
middle ages. 


Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiacrnson, 
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HERE were just one hundred and 

three of us as we marched out 

of the little inland village that morn- 

ing, drums beating, flags flying, and 

men shouting and women weeping a 

farewell. It was May, 1861, and we 
were going to the ‘‘ front.” 

A month later, when the roll was 
called on the heights of Georgetown, 
there were only an even hundred in 
Company G. Death had claimed the 
three even before they had snuffed 
war’s powder-breath. 

And a month later still the roll was 
called on the morning of Manassas. 
Foot-sore, hungry, excited, and anx- 
ious, the men answered ‘‘aye” and 
‘*ave,” and there were ninety-seven 
responses, making just a hundred with 
the three company officers. Would 
we fight? I saw our captain looking 
down the line. There were printers, 
lawyers, mechanics, students, farmers, 
and day laborers in Company G, and 
not a man knew what grim war was. 

Down across the meadow, up along 
the edge of the wood, and there we 
rested and waited until the fight 
opened—waited half an hour longer 
than that, and then came the order to 
move. It was like a dress parade as 
we moved by the left flank, down 
across the old pasture, and into the 
edge of the blue cloud of powder 
smoke floating on the morning air. 
Only the men’s faces were white and 
their eyes anxious as they caught the 
roar of small arms and felt the ground 
tremble under the discharge of the 
heavy cannon which were throwing 
shot and shell into the hillside above us. 

Down went a company to the edge 
of the forest, spread out like a fan, 
and the skirmishers were hidden by 
smoke. The rattle of musketry in- 
creased; they had found targets for 
their bullets. Standing in line, we 
looked down into the smoke cloud, 
trembled a little, and then came the 


order to go forward. March! march! 
and then the smoke hid us, and we 
struck the Confederate line of battle 
thrown out in front of an earthwork. 

Crash ! crack ! roar! The line wa- 
vered, fell back, sprang forward again 
with a cheer, and we were all there— 
all but those dead or wounded. It 
was like a wild dream. Forward—re- 
treat—forward—now at the earthwork, 
now hurled back by the sheet of flame, 
and finally driven back to stay. A 
thousand men had been fighting three 
thousand, and there could be but one 
result. 

The roll was called at Arlington 
Heights, and seventy-four men _ re- 
sponded—seventy-four from ninety- 
seven—twenty-three of the rank and 
file of Company G left dead along the 
little creek which meanders past banks 
of willows, over beds of gravel, and 
around gray old trees which have felt 
the blasts of half a century. We had 
no wounded—all dead—all lying un- 
der the smoke-stained leaves of the 
dark ferest. It was sad, and yet glo- 
rious. There would be thirteen wid- 
ows in the little hamlet, and ten sons 
and brothers would be wept for, but 
we had been tried in the balance, and 
Company G had made the whole regi- 
ment famous. 

Winter came, and war was chained 
for a while. When the south wind 
blew the frost away and war shook off 
its lashings, there were but seventy 
men to answer roll-call. With muffled 
drums and arms reversed we had fol- 
lowed the others to their last sleep, 
and they cared not whether it was war 
or peace. The Peninsula campaign 
was not for us, but the thunder of 
Jackson’s cannon as he swept down on 
to Manassas a second time called us 
out. He was the flail, we the grain— 
it was no longer a battle, but a slaugh- 
ter. In the gray of morning his col- 
umns came feeling through the woods 
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and over the fields to find us. We 
heard him coming. There was a weak 
brigade to oppose ten thousand Con- 
federate muskets, but if we could hold 
him one hour more, help would come. 
Company G went groping through the 
woods that morning to meet death. 
There were but sixty-eight of us then, 
and it was a poor, thin skirmish line 
which crept under the trees and 
frightened away the birds just singing 
their morning songs. We crouched 
down beside a fence, and saw a heavy 
line of gray come over the hill and 
half way across the open field, and 
then Death took command. We stag- 
gered their line, and as it bent back 
and twisted about like a huge serpent 
in his death struggles, we cheered un- 
til the forest leaves danced and quiv- 
ered. The line straightened, and with 
answering cheer it came forward—five 
hundred muskets to sixty-eight. And 


yet we held our own, and let them 
come, and men fought hand-to-hand 


over the fence, with clubbed muskets 
and blood-stained bayonets. Each rail 
had its stain of blood; each corner 
had its burden of dead and wounded. 
They hurled us back, and then the 
great battle opened all around us. 

I was first sergeant then, and when 
we fell back I was in command. 
Along the fence, where death had struck 
them down, lay captain, both lieuten- 
ants, and thirteen of the rank and file 
—sixteen out of sixty-eight. The 
fifty-two retreated behind the line of 
battle, joined our regiment, and again 
and again before nightfall we gave 
Jackson’s veterans shot for shot. It 
was to be, and when night fell the 
brave fifty-two were living and un- 
harmed. 

After Manassas they filled us up to 
eighty-five, but somehow we went on 
counting fifty-two, and felt as if the 
strangers were intruders. My com- 
mission as captain came one day, and 
the two lieutenants were men who had 
bravely won their shoulder-straps. 

At Sharpsburg we numbered forty- 
nine—forty-nine old veterans, I mean. 
The other three had been killed on 
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picket. As we deployed to the left of 
the pike, and filed across the fields, I 
wondered if the new men would do us 
credit. We were eighty strong as a 
company, and over thirty of the men 
had never been under fire. Lee’s ar- 
tillery was pounding at our columns 
half an hour before our brigade got 
the order to move. Meadows, fields, 
groves, knolls, fences, and a creek— 
and we knew that Lee was standing on 
the defensive and had a strong posi- 
tion. When the work came I could 
see that some of the new men trem- 
bied, but the old forty-nine took up 
their knapsacks and fell into line as if 
we were breaking camp. Down across 
the fields we went, following the 
double line of skirmishers, and at iast 
we struck theenemy. He had a fence, 
a long ditch, and a line of willows, 
and he did not yield until we crushed 
him by weight of numbers. As he re- 
tired we followed, men falling dead 
every moment. Unknown to us a 
weak three thousand were piercing 
Lee’s line. He saw his danger, and a 
battery wheeled into the gap, opened 
on us, and the left and centre of our 
brigade swung back under the fearful 
rain of grapeshot and shell. The 
right caught the order to retreat, and 
to go forward. Some fell back; others 
leaped the ditch with a wild cheer, 
and charged the battery. Company G 
led. Half way to the guns we left the 
recruits behind, and only the forty- 
nine kept on. Men could pause and 
retreat from that charge, and no one 
would cail them cowards, 

The smoke and the flame hid us for 
a moment, and then we reached the 
guns, leaped over them, crawled under 
them, shot, stabbed, shouted and hur- 
rahed. The whole battery was ours! 
We seized the guns to drag them off, 
when a heavy line of battle came down 
through the gap, closed it up, and 
men fought hand-to-hand over the 
cannon, over the caissons, over the 
great heaps of dead on the grass. 
Less than three hundred Federals were 
fighting five thousand Confederates ! 
It could not last long. After a mo- 
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ment we were driven back, over the 
ditch, beyond the fence, into the Fed- 
eral line of battle. 

‘Pretty hot in there, Captain!” 
shouted a brigadier as the torn and 
mangled remnant halted to reform. 

‘Pretty hot!” My God! it was 
the work of fiends and devils! Forty- 
nine of the bronzed old fighters in 
Company G had dashed at the cannon; 
only twenty-four came back ! Twenty- 
five were lying dead under the guns, 
heaped up so that they blocked the 
heavy wheels ! 

The recruits were there to answer 
‘aye’? at the next roll-call. No one 
thought ill of them; men cannot turn 
to devils at once. We still had a 
strong company—stronger than some, 
but we went on counting twenty-four 
—counting only those who would stand 
until touched by the flame of death. 
Both lieutenants were gone, and they 
gave me men from the ranks. 

We looked down upon the placid 
river from the north bank in front of 
Fredericksburg, and when the blue 
column crossed we were near the front. 
We were still twenty-four. Death had 
taken some of the new men, but the 
old ones had been spared. On through 
the curious old town, up through the 
valley behind it, and then the line of 
battle followed the line of skirmishers 
on to the low stone walls behind which 
Lee’s veterans were panting for the 
word to fire. Their sheets of flame al- 
most scorched our faces. The battle 
line melted, doubled, twisted, and 
then we fell back, the living leaping 
over heaps of dead. Forward again, 
back again, and then the walis were 
hidden from sight by the piles of dead 
dressed in blue, and we did not charge 
again. Six of the twenty-four were 
left close to the walls, and eleven of 
the new men never answered roll-call 
again. It was not war, it was not 
murder—it was butchery. But no one 
murmured. The order had come to 
charge, and we had charged, though 
every soldier knew that he was charg- 
ing into the open jaws of destruction. 

Not a soldier in Company G had 
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been wounded; not one of those who 
fell back to the river’s bank could 
show a scratch from bullet or bayonet. 
It had been thus ever since our first 
battle. There was nothing to report 
under the head of ‘* wounded” and 
‘* missing,” but all the names of those 
who had heard their last roll-call went 
down under the heading of ‘‘ killed in 
action.” When they fought it was to 
the death. 

After Fredericksburg more recruits 
came down to us. We received them 
kindly, but we kept on counting 
eighteen, just as if Company G would 
be wiped out when the last old veteran 
went. And they said that my compa- 
ny was fated. Other companies had 
been decimated, and other companies 
could show long lists of ‘‘ captured” 
and ‘‘ wounded,” but no other compa- 
ny in the brigade had suffered like G, 

Then came Gettysburg. The eigh- 
teen old veterans were there, and the 
company numbered sixty-eight with 
the new men, Other divisions were 
held in reserve, or escaped the hottest 
of the fight, but ours was to beat back 
the fiercest charge of the bloody war— 
the charge against Round Top. Some- 
how Company G was at the front 
again, and as the fierce yells of the 
coming Confederates were heard above 
the mighty roar of the cannon, I look- 
ed down the line. Some of the now 
men were looking this way and that, 
as if seeking cover, but the old vete- 
rans peered coolly through the smoke, 
and waited with levelled muskets to 
catch the first glimpse of gray uni- 
forms. On across the fields came the 
charging, cheering host, up the steep 
hillside, and then a shect of flame 
leaped out and withered them. The 
gray line was absorbed in that flame of 
death just as water dissolves salt. 
But a second line sprang at us, and a 
third and fourth, and then they were 
at the guns which we were supporting. 
Some one gave an order. No one ex- 
actly understood it, but all rushed for 
the guns. Shrieks, groans, shots, 
shouts, and then the line of gray push- 
ed back the line of blue. They were 
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all around us—front, right, left—and 
men neither asked nor gave quarter. 
Back, back, went the line of blue, and 
Round Top, the key of Gettysburg, 
was won for the Confederates. 

But only for a moment. A double 
line of blue pushed its way up through 
the smoke, hurled itself forward, and 
Round Top was won again. And how 
won! Men slipped and fell on the 
bloody grass, heaps of dead were piled 
up like logs, and the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded were awful to 
hear. 

And when Lee faced southward, 
fighting as he marched, I called the 
rollagain. None wounded, none miss- 
ing, but upon the crest of Round Top 
we left ten old veterans and fourteen 
new men, Ten out of eighteen, twen- 
ty-four out of sixty-eight !_ The blood- 
thirsty fiend who wields the sword of 
war should have been satisfied with 
that. Sixteen more widows back in 
the little country village, more orphans, 
more sobs and tears. Not one of the 
living could show a wound, but each 
one of us would have rejoiced at the 
loss of an arm—at some grievous 
wound which would have made the 
surgeons shake their heads and look 
serious. 

Only eight left! Only eight men of 
the one hundred and three who march- 
ed out of the hamlet that May morn- 
ing! The new men had fought well, 
and we respected them, but we went 
on counting eight. Three held com- 
missions—the other five were sergeants 
—not enough to officer the company ! 

In the dusk of evening Stonewall 
Jackson came down through the for- 
ests and thickets beyond the Rappa- 
hannock, and struck the Federal 
camps and opened the battle of the 
Wilderness. The eight old veterans 
of Company G were there, and the 
new men made up a band of forty 
strong. As we heard the crash of 
musketry over on the left, our poor 
skeleton brigade, numbering twenty- 
three hundred instead of four thou- 
sand, fell into line and pushed on 
through the stunted pines after a line 
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of skirmishers. Company G was on 
the left of the skirmish line, and we 
found the enemy first—a heavy line of 
gray coming through the wilderness at 
a half-run. Down we knelt among . 
the vines and bushes, and our fire 
checked them. They fired a few wild 
shots, retreated a little, and then we 
leaped up and drove them—a band of 
forty drove a double line of skirmish- 
ers, supported by a line of battle! 
History has not told it to the world, 
but blood was left on the vines and 
corpses on the ground to prove it. 
They were feeling over strange ground, 
after a foe whose strength was not 
known, and that was the reason of our 
success. We pushed them back to the 
line of battle, attacked that, and then 
we were tossed back, torn and bleed- 
ing, almost blotted out of existence as 
a company. 

Of the eight old veterans six were 
lying dead under the trees; of the new 
men twenty-five answered roll-call after 
the Wilderness ! 
slaughter? A captain and a second 
lieutenant only were left to represent 
the one hundred and three ! 

The end was not yet, but the end 
was coming. There were no new re- 
cruits for my company, but we march- 
ed toward Richmond numbering twen- 
ty-seven. Has the country forgotten 
the fierce conflict at Petersburg? As 
we fell into line to make twenty-seven 
more in the brigade, I saw the lieuten- 
ant looking at me. Poor fellow! 
there was no need for him to speak. 
Would this fight wipe out the old 
company entirely, or would one be 
spared ? And which one? He hada 
wife—I had pone. I hoped he might 
live to call the roll after the battle 
was over, and that death would have 
taken me. 

The line quivered as they felt the 
order coming, and then it dashed at an 
earthwork, went forward with the 
same old cheer which had been its 
own ever since its bronzed veterans 
heard the whistle of bullets, But it 
was too much for us. They had for- 
gotten how weak we were, and some 





Was that war or - 
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one had blundered. The lines wither- 
ed before the storm of shot; we fell 
back; were charged in turn, and I 
went down among the heaps of dead 
and wounded. The roar of battle died 
away in a moment; daylight changed 
to darkness, and when I opened my 
eyes again the surgeons stood over me, 
and my left arm was gone. 

There was no ene to call the roll. 
The stark, stiff form of the lieutenant 
had been given to earth, and the seven 
men who represented Company G look- 
ed to themselves. Fate had a choice 
who should be taken and who left, and 
death passed me by. I alone of the 
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one hundred and three veterans re- 
turned to the country village to tell 
them how this one and that one died; 
to hear the sobs of widow and orphan, 
until my heart ached. Sometimes in 
my day reveries or night dreams I call 
the roll again, and shadowy forms 
stand in line, and ghostly voices an- 
swer ‘‘aye” and ‘‘aye” until I start 
up with a sob in my throat at the re- 
membrance of those who sleep in the 
trenches beside the Potomac, ‘neath 
the shadow of Round Top, along the 
Rappahannock, and down among the 
dark thickets of the Wilderness, sleep- 
ing there never to know war again. 

C. B. Lewrs. 








IN THE SHADOW, 





UR brightest fancies serve as rays 
That many a dusty mote disclose, 
Or play, as summer lightning plays, 
And gathering darkness darker shows. 


As mists from smoothest waters rise, 
As reddening leaves must soonest fall, 

So tears still stream from calmest cyes, 
So misery comes as pleasures pall. 


Our sky shows darkest through the rifts; 
Our spirits breathe infected air; 

The dust we are about us lifts, 
And rises with our purest prayer ! 





Jacosp A, Horxstnma. 





THE INCONVENIENCE OF BEING NAMED SMITH. 


6¢ HERE is much,” says Carlyle, 

‘*nay, almost all in names, 
The name is the earliest garment wrap- 
ped round the earth, to which it thence- 
forth cleaves more tenaciously than the 
very skin. There are names which 
have lasted nigh thirty centuries. Not 
only all common speech, but science— 
poetry itself—is no other, if thou con- 
siderest, than a right naming”; and 
one of the greatest schisms of scholas- 
tic philosophy was that which divided 
the nominalists and realists, the one 
maintaining that ideas are the essence 
of things, while the other as earnestly 
insisted they are but names. The 
common sense of the world long since 
dismissed these refinements to the 


limbo of exploded fallacies, but there 
is yet an unconscious recognition by 


us all, that names are in many in- 
stances superior to both things and 
persons. 

Yes, there is much in a name, and 
no man, however discriminating, is 
above its influence. An old war min- 
ister once confessed to me that when 
the name of a candidate for official fa- 
vor was submitted to him, he was in- 
clined at once by its very sound to 
grant or refuse the request. When 
Louis VII. of France wanted a wife 
the names of two Spanish princesses, 
Uracca and Blanche, were suggested to 
him: ‘' Uracca! Blanche! BuUANCHE is 
my queen”; and although the former 
was the more beautiful and accom- 
plished, and had been specially educat- 
ed for him, the young monarch could 
not be diverted from his choice. 

Even in our cold intercourse with 
books the name of an author prejudices 
us for or against him. Who would 
hesitate, though profoundly ignorant 
of their merits, between a volume of 
poetry by 8. T. Coleridge, and one by 
Amos Cattle—an essay by Charles 
Lamb and one by James Hogg ? Why, 
the gentle ‘‘ Elia’ was himself so af- 
fected by the name of his friend, the 


Ettric Shepherd, that he made it the 
catastrophe of a new comedy. 

Though I had the misfortune to be 
born into the Smith family, I got along 
very well in childhood in spite of my 
name ; forin my little world (and I could 
not better illustrate its extreme narrow- 
ness) there was but one family of my 
name, Indeed, I had certain advan- 
tages over playmates with more ambi- 
tious names, for boys are not more 
certain to take the shortest cut across 
lots than they are to hurry through 
names in the easiest possible way. It 
was not till I went to college that my 
mark of Cain—Tubal, I mean—became 
painfully apparent. I remember well, 
the night after my arrival in the New 
England village, overhearing, as I 
paced the hall of its one hotel, with 
the feeling that my dignity was in 
proportion to the distance I had 
travelled, ‘‘Smith third.” My pride 
drooped, and fell like a bird slain upon 
the wing. Smith third! That was 
no definition at all. I was simply no- 
body. What though my family had 
several times flowered in brilliant and 
beautiful men, way up there in the 
north I was an unclassified wind-drift. 
All the golden links between me and 
the forge were broken. The whispered 
name is always sharp, and that night 
it cut clean through my heart. I 
sneaked off to bed, but had the anvil 
of my great ancestor rung in my ears, 
I could not have been more sleepless, 
The young menI had met were Hart, 
and Marshall, and Soule, and Winfield 
—nanies that perpetuated brilliant ex- 
ploits and generous sentiments—brief 
chronicles of family achievement—but 
‘* Smith—whence came Sinith at all, be 
he knight or squire, but from the 
smith that forgeth at the fire ?” 

Next morning the little pot of ego 
which nature puts into the hearts of 
us all, to salve the wounds inflicted by 
the world and keep us whole, was in 
mine tipped and drained. I was no 
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longer the proud, chivalrous, highborn 
Kentuckian which only the day before 
I had deemed myself, but—not Mr. 
Smith, not even Smith; but Smith 
third—a galley slave stripped of my 
christening and rebaptized with a 
number. 

It was months before I acquired in- 
dividuality enough in college to be- 
guile the young men into even tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of my name. I had 
an instinct for foppery and a Ken- 
tucky partiality for airs, but if I dared 
to express my taste in a fancy necktie, 
ora scented pocket handkerchief, or to 
indulge in that ebullition of good feel- 
ing which always follows a suit of new 
clothes—and we have upon the high 
authority of Mr. Emerson the confes- 
sion of a very devout woman that the 
consciousness of being well dressed 
gives morc pleasure than all the conso- 
lations of religion—I was at once re- 
minded of my name and number. 
When, however, I had learned how to 
demean myself as my fellow students 
thought Smith number three should, I 
became oblivious, if not reconciled to 
my misfortune. 

Commencement came, and I was 
assigned a highly honorable part. My 
heart beat high with pride and exulta- 
tion till the programme of exercises 
was shown me: 

LATIN ORATION 
(‘* The Caracci ”)— 
Prrveas Bean SMITH. 


DISQUISITION 
(“ Evolution in Morals *’)— 
PLEIADEs Orton SMITH. 


ENGLISH ORATION 
(“* Pride of Family ")— 
Joun SMITH. 

Perhaps Fatima shut the door of the 
bloody closet with more ceierity than 
I dropped that programme, but I am 
slow to believe it. Thus introduced, 
I could not address the multitude. It 
would have been the deed without a 
name. I threw up my part and left 
college. 

But like the Wandering Jew or the 
Ancient Mariner, ever ‘‘ since then, at 
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an uncertain hour, the agony returns.” 
If in travelling I make myself agree- 
able to a gentleman who at parting 
solicits my name, and I tell him, 
“Sir |!” he is apt to exclaim, with some 
impatience, ‘‘I was in earnest, and 
wished to continue the acquaintance.” 
If such speeches hint at an incongru- 
ity between my name and appearance, 
so far from flattering my vanity they 
only make matters worse. A young lady 
once said to me at a large reception, 
‘*As soon as you entered the room, 
my aunt wondered who you were; and 
I replied, Mr. Smith, of course; for 
you know where two or three are 
gathered together he is sure to be.” 
Had she stopped there I should have 
been content; but when she added, 
‘*You looked less like him than any 
gentleman in the room,” I had a 
spurious sort of fecling,as though I had 
been detected in imposture, and no 
doubt looked as pale and limp as a coun- 
terfeit greenback. When I have been 
presented to ladies who had not first 
been advertised of the impending 
calamity, they have frequently treated 
the introduction as a joke, and at 
once begun to annoy me by insisting 
upon knowing my real name. Once 
when I went down to Mount Vernon 
with a whole boat load of pilgrims, the 
superintendent, innocently mistaking 
me for somebody in particular, over- 
whelmed me with special attentions, 
and when I left meckly inquired my 
name. What did Ido? Tell him 
the truth, and destroy an illusion 
which seemed to make him happy ? 
No, O shade of the cherry tree! I 
profaned the sacred precincts by evad- 
ing an answer and acting a lie. 

An old politician, with more tact 
than memory, forgetting my name, 
once inquired how it was spelled. 
Of course S-m-i-t-h created a laugh at 
my expense and sent me into chancery. 
One night at the White House a dap- 
per little man who appeared to be very 
officious came up and asked my name. 
I replied loftily, ‘‘It is none of your 
business.” ‘‘Oh, sir, I beg your par- 
don! I simply wished to introduce 
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you to the President.” WhenI bowed 
and whispered Smith, the little rascal 
made no effort to conceal his derision, 
but turned and said in a tone which 
gave me a contempt for myself, ‘‘ The 
President, Mr. Smith.” 

It is no relief that every body I meet 
has relatives of my name. Perhaps it 
intensifies their disgust, for a blot on 
the family escutcheon only makes one 
more impatient of stains. 

It was said of a popular American 
orator that he would sacrifice any pro- 
vision of the Constitution to round a 
period. ‘‘ Where is the Scotchman,” 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ who does not pre- 
fer Scotland to truth?” But rarer 
than such a Scotchman, rarer than the 
phenix, is that virtuous man who 
would consent to lose a prosperous 
anecdote on the consideration that it 
happened to be a lie. Everybody has 
known those who would impale a 
friend on the point of a joke, but it 
was left for me to have a kinsman who 
for his own amusement would make a 
holocaust of his family—one who, 
like Saturn, would devour his own 
flesh. My cousin I thought very hos- 
pitably invited me to spend a fort- 
night with him in New York. Soon 
aftee my arrival he carefully sought all 
the reputable Smiths of his acquaint- 
ance whe were unknown to each oth- 
er, and invited them to meet me at an 
evening party. I, knowing nothing of 
the trick, was all affability and smiles 
to the first ten or twenty of his guests; 
but as they continued to pour in, my 
indignation began to rise. I looked 
narrowly at my host, but his face was 
grave as the front of a tomb. The 
guests all round seemed flushed and 
embarrassed. Men were shaking 
hands with compliments on their lips 
and curses in their hearts. Another 
party approached our host: ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Smith !|”—till the whole room hissed 
with aspirates like a serpent’s den. 
There is nothing which angers the un- 
fortunate like ridicule. In my native 
village there was an epileptic so dou- 
bled and twisted by disease, that near- 
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ly all human likeness was lost. One 
day a travelling mendicant, whose mis- 
fortunes were not unlike his own, 
came wriggling into town, and, each 
supposing the other mocked him, 
they rushed into a tiger-like embrace. 
In my friend’s parlor Smith glared at 
Smith, each believing himself the vic- 
tim of a practical joke, but suppressing 
his rage out of deference to the occa- 
sion, and vowing vengeance for the 
morrow. Still other arrivals, but my 
kinsman, no longer able to control his 
spirits, broke into a roar which the 
silence of the rest of us made ring 
through the halls like the laugh of a 
maniac. When he had made his apol- 
ogy and introduced the cheery and 
ebullient widow Cliquot—the only 
widow I ever liked—we drowned our 
vexation and entered grimly into the 
joke. 

I fell in love, I thought wisely, for 
the young lady answered to the very 
unpoetic name of Van Snooks. I did 
manage to beguile her into # forgetful- 
ness of my name; but the news of our 
engagement no sooner reached her 
mother than she wrote, ‘‘ What can 
you be thinking about ? Do you sup- 
pose my daughter would exchange 
the aristocratic and time-honored name 
of Van Snooks for the plebeian name 
of Smith? No, sir. Know that the 
Van Snooks’s are as old as the Van 
Winkles, and very much wider awake. 
My daughter sailed for Europe yester- 
day.” Well, thought I, nature is at 
last determined to put an end to the 
Smiths. Like the Saurians and Ptero- 
dactyls,they are to give way toa nobler 
race. With the instinctive and pro- 
phetic melancholy of the American 
Indian I resolved to submit stoically to 
the decree. In the days of slavery I 
had owned the most heroic martyr in 
all history—a preacher who resolutely 
refused to marry, because, as he said, 
he would not be the father of slaves. 
I lay no claim to his exalted virtue, 
for, as the reader has seen, I did try to 
marry; but I think I deserve some 
credit for taking the hint so soon. 

The war was at hand, and I deter- 
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mined to enlist. Of course I knew no 
personal bravery, no heroic enterprise, 
no military success, could redeem my 
name; but there was a chance for ob- 
livion—of my dying and being unre- 
ported. The fall of a sparrow may be 
noted, but that of a Smith never. I 
verily believe the thought of an obitu- 
ary would have been fatal to my valor. 
But what though John Smith distin- 
guished himself on every battlefield, 
and died a thousand times, I came 
back without a scratch and without a 
name. 

The sole purpose of a name is the 
distinction of the individual ; but when 
it is remembered that twenty thousand 
Smiths are born annually in the United 
States, and that for our whole popula- 
tion of forty million we have less than 
one hundred Christian names possess- 
ing any dignity, the difficulty of defin- 
ing a particular Smith becomes appa- 
rent. 

The name is as generic as horse or 
swan. Let the reader pause and think 
of it for one moment. It suggests no 
distinct image, brings up no individ- 
ual man or woman. Now let him 
think of Mill or Spurgeon, and a great 
political economist or popular preach- 
er rises before him; and yet the great- 
est political economist and the most 
brilliant divine ever known in Great 
Britain were both named Smith. 

An Italian poet says he hates the 
name of John; for if one should shout 
it in the street, forty people would 
look up, and say, Well/ Imagine the 
chorus of responses that would follow 
the announcement in a crowd that Mr. 
Smith’s wife was ill. His withdrawal, 
with that of his friends, would empty 
any house in England or America. 

Praise a Frenchman in public, and 
somebody present will wriggle and 
shrug his shoulders. Abuse an Eng- 
lishman, and some one will growl and 
get red in the face; but you can abuse 
a Smith in any assembly, and though 
the particular one you mean may be 
present, nobody’s feelings are hurt. 
You may flatter him and offend no 
man’s modesty. There is no common 
32 
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sympathy in the family. Strangers 
meeting who have any other name in 
common feel an interest in each other, 
and at once set about discovering 
a connection between their families; 
but a Smith whe would do this would 
only be laughed at for his folly. 

The name is not without a certain 
dignity, however, for as everybody 
knows, length of line is one of the most 
important elements in family history, 
and there can be no question of the 
high antiquity of the Smiths. Sterne 
says Adam’s name was Smith; but as 
he does not trace the line, nor give us 
the family tree, I am not disposed to 
believe it. It is very clear, however, 
that the root of the name is contained 
in that of Noah’s eldest son: Shem, 
Shemit, Shmit, Sarra—the easiest and 
most natural transitions in the world. 

I have seen it stated that among the 
cartouches deciphered by Rosellini on 
the temple of Osires in Egypt, there 
was found the name of Pharaoh Smith- 
iosis, he being the ninth in the tenth 
dynasty of the Theban kings, and no 
doubt the founder of the celebrated 
temple of Smithopolis Magna. 

I have not had time to construct a 
genealogical table, but every careful 
reader of history must have been struck 
with the high rank maintained by the 
family in every age and country. 
Among our Saxon ancestors the name 
was in such repute that a distinguished 
soldier was called a war-Smith, o great 
poet a verse-Smith, and even the Prince 
of Darkness, when endued with Mil- 
tonic grandeur, the Hell-Smith. 

In Wales a tenant was not permitted 
to teach his son the fine art of Smith- 
craft—a wise regulation, for it showed 
both a disposition to limit the number 
and protect the dignity of these arti- 
zans. The Athenians decreed that no 
slave should bear the names of their 
youthful patriots, Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton; because, said they, names 
which have been consecrated to the 
liberty of their country should never 
be polluted by servitude. 

T need not say more of the high and 
illustrious origin of my family. If 
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any doubt its present dignity, let 
them turn to ‘‘The British Peerage,” 
where they will find it as numerously 
represented as in the New York direc- 
tory, and with all the emblazonry of 
arms, shields, coronets, and mottoes. 
You are actually dazzled, as in walk- 
ing down a picket fence, by the repe- 
tition in its columns. 

Some conceited upstart may say, 
But after all you are base, being me- 
chanical. Indeed, I was once gibed 
in that manner by an impudent fellow 
who exulted in the high-sounding 
name of Luscombe. But I needed 
only to suggest the origin of his own 
name to silence him—a small device 
for catching the insect known to nat- 
uralists as the pediculus, But the 
Chaucers, the Spensers, the Jenners, 
the Napiers, the Franklins, the Dra- 
pers, the Shermans, the Cuttings, and 
hosts of others who set great store by 
themselves, are also mechanical. There 
are few surnames that did not have a 
vulgar genesis. Look for instance at 
the following; and they occur to me 
as I sit at my table—all more or less 
distinguished, and all derived from 


Bacon, Choate, 
Everett, Everts, 
Swinburne, Swinton, 
Swain, and Hogarth. 


I need not swell this list, as my pur- 
pose is simply to remind those who 
ridicule Smith because his great an- 
cestor sounded the anvil chorus, to 
look a little nearer home for some- 
thing to laugh at. But as there are a 
few names of real dignity, it is curious 
to observe how shifting social posi- 
tions have intermixed them with the 
vulgar. De Courcy digs my potatoes. 
Dr. Slaughter was my mother’s physi- 
cian. I have seen Mr. Kitchen in 
Phillip Tully’s hack. I knew a Mr. 
Goode who whipped his wife. Dr. 
Hellman used to preach in Virginia. 
The Cowards are a proud Kentucky 
family, and Mr. Valiant is the worst 
henpecked man I ever knew. The 
beautiful Miss Havens was recently 
married to Mr. Kerr. Miss Hussey 
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was a famous Southern belle, and I 
have seen Virginia, bloated and red, 
in a police court. Mr. Wise is a bal- 
loonist and Mr. Von Phool a banker. 

The early start the Smiths had may 
partially account for their present nu- 
merical strength; but the great anti- 
quity of the family, notwithstanding 
its faithful obedience to the command 
to multiply and replenish, has hardly 
added more to their numbers than its 
early dignity, for its ranks have not 
been more steadily recruited in the 
natural way than by the additions of 
adventurers of all classes, from kings 
to peasants, seeking character and 
disguise. When Louis Philippe reach- 
ed New Haven after his somewhat un- 
expected and hasty retreat from Paris, 
and found himself snugly ensconced 
in the village inn, he inquired his 
landlady’s name. ‘‘Smith, sir — 
Smith.” ‘‘Smith! Hh bien! I think 
I have heard the name before!” and 
he drew from his pocket a roll of pass- 
ports for William Smith. 

The original possessor of that heroic 
soul which still goes marching on, 
when he went down into Virginia to 
emancipate the slaves, became John 
Smith; and so the goats have been 
constantly mixed with the sheep. 

But if we could trace our descent 
from Adam, and claim kinship with 
all the princes and heroes of the world, 
there would not be dignity enough to 
goround. For 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught. 
There really seems to be as great a 
necessity for rechristening the Smiths 
as existed in the beginning for the 
taking of names; nor is it by any 
means a family affair, for the whole 
race is interested in their reduction. 
Even the Howards, if they would 
pause and think of their danger, would 
cease to smile when Mr. Smith is an- 
nounced; for if John does not wed the 
sole daughter of their house and hearts, 
the intermarriage can only be post- 
poned for a generation or two. 

In the last century few new sur- 
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names have been acquired, and the old 
directories of London and New York 
show that many known to our fathers 
have entirely disappeared; and a com- 
parison of the old and new directories 
of these cities discovers an alarming 
increase in the ratio of Smiths to the 
whole population. Why, in New York 
in 1825 they were only as one to 
eighty-three, and now they are as one 
to seventy—a gain of nearly twenty per 
cent. in fifty years. At that rate how 
long will our dear old Knickerbockers 
last? We stay pestilence by the pre- 
cautions of quarantine, and human in- 
genuity is taxed to devise means for 
the extinguishment of fire—but what 
is life ? what is property ? 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, stealstrash. . . . 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Steals that which not enriches him, 

But makes me poor indeed. 

We put premiums upon the heads of 
catamounts and wolves, but let the 
Smiths go free. I do not know that I 
would have a price set on their scalps, 
but they should have the largest possi- 
ble liberty to get rid of themselves, 

No transparent frauds or cheap eva- 
sions should be encouraged, but radi- 
cal changes demanded. The ostrich 
that sticks its head in the sand or the 
man who tells a lie may have a fan- 
eied security, but they succeed only in 
making themselves ridiculous. When 
the prosperous Smith of the second 
generation attempts to disguise him- 
self by spelling his name with a y, as 
Simon the cobbler when he grew rich 
called himself Simonides, he deserves 
to be laughed at for his pains. Just 
observe how the name has been tor- 
tured, and you can easily imagine the 
discomfort of the wearers: Smyth, 
Smythe, Smithson, Smithers; and an 
English baronial family has actually 
writhed into Smijth. It was a trans- 
parent subterfuge of this kind which 
gave rise to Swift’s celebrated sarcasm. 
Smith, having made money, became 
Furnace, but that still smelling of the 
forge he changed it again to Furnece. 
I know a citizen, said the Dean, who 
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changes a letter of his name every time 
he acquires a plum; he now needs only 
to change a vowel to become a sover- 
eign prince (Farnece). 

There is, I know, a rustic prejudice, 
compounded of a false paternal piety 
and a dread of Mrs. Grundy, which 
deters many excellent but dissatisfied 
people from an independent christen- 
ing. I call it a rustic feeling, because 
men of character and intelligence have 
never hesitated, any more than adven- 
turers, to change their names to suit 
their tastes. 

Abram became Abraham that he 
might receive a greater blessing and 
become the father of a family. When 
Diocles was raised to the imperial 
throne he preferred the more sounding 
name of Dioclesian. Sergius II. was 
unwilling to wear the papal crown as 
Hogsmouth. Cicero is much more 
widely known than Mare Tully. Nor 
have such changes been less frequent 
in modern than in ancient times. The 
Rainaldis, an old Italian family, out of 
compliment to the ‘‘ Divine Tragedy,” 
assumed the name of Dante. The great 
German reformer Melanchthon was 
christened Hertz Schwartz. Another 
of these amiable gentlemen, Erasmus, 
was the son of Mr. Gerard. Will any 
Protestant deny a greater reverence 
for them under their assumed names 
than their patronymics could possibly 
have inspired? A Spanish monarch 
refused to employ one Martin Lutero, 
a most devout papist, as his secretary, 
because the name was ungrateful to 
the ears of his most Catholic Majesty. 

The family name of Molitre was Po- 
quelin; that of Voltaire Arouet, and 
another brilliant Frenchman, lately 
dead, whom we know as Balzac, was 
known to his early friends as Guez. 

I might, in this manner, surprise my 
readers by introducing them to a long 
list of gentlemen whose baptismal 
names they never heard, and yet with 
whom they no doubt deem themselves 
familiarly acquainted. How many of 
them know whether the royal family 
of Great Britain are Guelphs or Ghibel- 
lines? The aristocracy of England 
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change their names with such facility, 
and have so many of them, that they 
are in constant danger of losing their 
identity and forgetting themselves. 
In Boston, where they claim to repre- 
sent the highest American civilization, 
this nominal repudiation of one’s an- 
cestors is also quite common. I can 
now call to mind a distinguished edi- 
tor, a brilliant lawyer, and a most 
earnest and eloquent divine in that 
city, who were all christened Smiths, 
but who are known to their neighbors 
and to the outside world by names far 
more sounding and pretentious. 

My modest city kin and country 
cousins will see from these examples, 
selected at random from several thou- 
sand, that if no real favor comes from 
a change of name, no disgrace attends 
it. In China, when ao man incurs the 
displeasure of the government, he is 
sometimes given the privilege of sui- 
cide. Now, there is no question but 
that the Smiths are under a social ban, 
and every mother’s son of them who 
has any pride of character must have 
felt it; but I am glad to be able to as- 
sure them that by the laws of the land 
they are perfectly free to indulge in 
nominal felo-de-se. 

By the old English law the surname 
was held in no esteem, and parents 
needed only to attend to the baptismal 
names of their children; for, says Lord 
Coke, ‘‘ A man cannot have two names 
of baptism as he may have diverse sur- 
names.” But alas the change that 
time has wrought! Now no man is 
respectable in England who has not at 
least three Christian names; as Augus- 
tus Adolphus Maximilian Mudd. This 
nominal triangle is as essential to good 
society over there as that the hair 
should be parted in the middle. 

But in this country we have no es- 
tablished church, and any name, how- 
ever imposed, may be changed at the 
option of the bearer. There is a gen- 
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eral impression that it is necessary to 
invoke the aid of the sovereign power, 
or at least the decree of a superior 
court; but such is not the case. We 
are all a little vain, and like a great 
deal of ceremonial where anything is 
done that affects ourselves. I once 
knew a lady who was very much con- 
cerned for fear she would not have a 
fashionable funeral. 

It will surprise the Smiths to learn 
how easily their names may be changed. 
A wriggle, a shiver, and a hop, and the 
tadpole leaps into a frog; and by a 
process just as simple a Smith may be- 
come a Buckingham. No sprinkling 
with water, no laying on of hands, no 
special statute, no judicial decree, is 
necessary; he has only to declare his 
purpose by publishing a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, by changing the sign over 
his place of business, or by any other 
means he may see fit toemploy. ‘‘ This 
is a free country, and a man may spel! 
as he pleases,” said a late Congress- 
man who spelled onion with a u. 

But it is not by these methods that 
I propose to effect my reform. Wild 
animals are more easily tamed when 
caught young. It is not desired that 
men in middle life, or those already 
established in business, should change 
their names; but young men, just en- 
tering upon a career of ambition, 
should see to it that they have names 
of possible distinction, and every fa- 
ther should bestow upon his son a 
name that possesses some dignity—not 
one made illustrious by a forme: wear- 
er, for that would defeat his purpose 
and make him more ridiculous than 
Smith, but one of unusual and agree- 
able sound, and one that would suggest 
him first to any hearer. John &mith 
has just as much right to select or 
create a name for his son as to bestow 
his own exhausted patronymic upon 
him. 

Joun Smrra. 

















REUBEN DALE. 
By ANNIE T. HowELLs. 
; Part ILL 


CHAPTER VII. 
VENING had come, and Agnes, 
with the presentiment of the 
day grown to a certainty, was stirring 
about the warm, bright room, starting 
at every footstep, and turning pale at 
every gust of wind. Since sunset a 
wind had sprung up which her wea- 
ther-wise housekeeper said would 
bring a storm within twenty-four 
hours. But in spite of the warmer 
temperature, she hovered near the 
hearth, for her walk had left her tired 
and chilled. The pleasant fire filled 
the pretty, dainty room, and she did 
not care to have it dispelled by a more 
brilliant light. Drawing an easy 
chair up to the hearth, she threw her- 
self into it, and gave herself up to 
revery. First she thought of Jenny— 
poor Jenny, who had wept so at part- 
ing; then of her husband and his 
honest, faithful regard for her; and 
then of Reuben Dale. As he came 
into her mind she sat with her eyes 
closed, trying to imagine what would 
become of them; longing and yet 
afraid to see him again. A hundred 
times she imagined a meeting, and a 
hundred times decided if it should 
ever be, to meet him as a wife should 
the promised husband of her dearest 
friend. But surely he would not be 
mad enough ever to see her again; at 
least not until years of separation had 
weakened their love or strengthened 
their sense of duty, Ah, could they 
hope the years to come would kindly 
do that ? 

As the question passed through her 
mind, the door opened to admit a ser- 
vant with lights. 

“There is a gentleman waiting in 
the hall who wishes to see you,” said 
the girl as she arranged the lights 
with the leisurely self-possession of a 
country servant. ‘‘ Here is his card.” 


Agnes took it in silence, wondering 
whose it could be, as a picture of the 
waiting gentleman, left so unceremo- 
niously in contemplation of the hat- 
rack and stair rods, brought a smile to 
her face. But the smile died away as 
she read Reuben Dale’s name. 

‘*Will you see him?” asked the 
girl, waiting to go. 

“e Y-e-s. ” 

In a moment she heard a quick 
step at the door which opened in obe- 
dience to an impatient hand, and Dale 
stood before her. She started up— 
not to meet him, she told herself— 
then sank back into her chair, for she 
was going toward him with her hands 
held out to him. He spoke no words 
of greeting, but came straight to her, 
and stooping, kissed her upturned 
face. She only saw how pale he was, 
and as his cold lips touched her face a 
thrill of pity for him drove back the 
words of reproach she was trying to 
speak, and she only cried out the 
name which in her thoughts had be- 
come so familiar to her. 

‘*Agnes, I have longed so to see 
you,” he said; and drawing a chair 
close beside her, he sat down and lIcan- 
ed his head upon her shoulder like a 
tired boy. 

‘“Why did you come ?” she faltered 
at last. 

‘Did you not want me to come?” 
he asked, without raising his head. 

She made no reply; only put her 
hands up to lift his head from her 
shoulder. But he caught them in his 
and drew them around his neck. ‘‘ Do 
not send me away, Agnes. I came be- 
cause I could not stay away. Let us 
have one happy evening. It will only 
be afew hours out of a lifetime. I will 
go soon; but it is such happiness to 
be with you. And it may be the last 
time,” he said, looking at her. 
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‘‘It must be the last time,” she 
said, trying to be deaf to his voice 
and blind to his eyes. ‘‘Go—please 
go.” 

He let her hands fall, and stood up. 

‘*Must I go?” 

She did not reply; only covered her 
face with her hands. 

‘“Why will you send me away? 
How can my going remedy this, or 
my staying make us love each other 
any more than we now do{ What 
good can come by your refusing me a 
few hours’ happiness, or what harm if 
you grant them?” 

‘*Do not ask me, You know as 
well as I can tell you. What would 
my husband—what would Janctte— 
what would the whole world think if 
they could see us to-night ?” 

‘I do not care for your husband, 
nor Janette, nor the whole world. I 
only care foryou. You ask awoman’s 
questions. If in your heart you want 
me to go, I will obey you.” 


‘*My heart is as wrong as yours,” 
she answered, 
‘*This has been a wretched month 


to me, Agnes. i wonder if you know 
its wretchedness ?” 

‘“‘If I know?” she echoed at the 
mockery of the question. 

‘*Then why will you not forget it 
for a few sweet, happy hours?” 

‘*No, no, I cannot. Why will you 
stay when you know it is not right?” 

‘*Right | I do not pretend to think 
it is right, nor try to make you think 
so. But I will not go until I have 
told you what I have resolved to do. 
Agnes, I cannot marry Janette.” 

‘** Reuben !” 

‘‘Do not try to change my resolu- 
tion,” he said, turning away from the 
entreaty in her face. 

‘*Reuben, you must marry her. Oh,” 
she cried wringing her hands, ‘‘ this 
is the bitterest of all. I have not only 
been untrue to my husband, but I have 
stolen the happiness of my dearest, 
most faithful friend. Do you know 
she loves you, Reuben ?” 

‘It is because I know, that I will 
not be such a traitor to her.” 
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‘‘She need never know that you do 
not love her, and you could not be 
with her every day, and know how 
good and true she is, without—if not 
loving her—at least learning to prize 
her love, and to be happy with her.” 

‘*Are you happy with your hus- 
band?” 

‘*You are cruel to me!” 
claimed retreating. 

‘Forgive me; I did not mean to hurt 
you. I do prize her love, and I think I 
could put all thought of myself aside, 
if I could be certain of making her 
happy. Butlam not. I know myself 
too well. I could never be as patient 
under an irksome restraint as you are. 
She would marry me, and then after 
awhile learn—what must be the sad- 
dest thing in the world for a woman 
to learn—that she was an unloved wife. 
No, I cannot do it. And even if I 
should,” he said, sitting down beside 
her and taking her hand, ‘‘ though it 
might make your conscience and mine 
easier just now, we should be no bet- 
ter in our hearts, You would still 
think of me and love me, no matter 
how outwardly faithful you were to 
your husband. And I—what of we, 
Agnes ?” 

‘*We must not think of ourselves, 
What could you say to her? How 
could you tell her this ?” 

‘*T do not know,” he answered. 

‘There is nothing you could say to 
her, nothing you could honorably do, 
but fulfil your promise.” 

‘*] do not think it would be honor- 
able to pretend to be what I am not. 
Thave thought of this in every way, 
Agnes, believe mie, and if I had not 
been convinced that my resolve was 
right, I should not have been here to- 
night. Think how much better it 
would be for us all if I should resign 
my commission and leave the country, 
You and I would never meet again. 
Jenny would learn to live without me, 
and your husband would still be hap- 
py with you. While if I stay, as the 
husband of your dearest friend we 
must meet again and again, and you 
kuow that every meeting will bring us 


she ex- 
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nearer to each other. Do not persuade 
me against my reason. There are few 
things I would refuse you, but in this 
I must use my own judgment.” 

‘* But your reasoning may be wrong. 
It cannot be right to blight poor Jen- 
ny’s life. You do not know how bit- 
ter a thing it is for a girl to lose her 
lover in this way. It would be far 
easier for her if you were to die.” 

*“‘T know it,” he assented sadly. 
“Tt is a cowardly way to get out of 
trouble; but how easily all this could 
be overcome if I could fall asleep to- 
night and never wake again.” 

“Do not think of that,” cried Ag- 
nes, shuddering and clinging to his 
hand. 

‘*You need not be frightened, my 
darling. I have no idea that death will 
help me out of this difficulty. We 
shall live to be old people—you, and 
Jenny, and I—each going our separate 
ways. But do not let us add to the 
bitterness of the future by anticipating 
it. This evening let us forget every- 
thing else but that we are together. 
Only first tell me that I am right in 
my resolution.” 

‘*You may be; I cannot tell,” she 
answered hopelessly. ‘*‘Only—I am so 
wretched !” 

**You are more unselfish than I am, 
Agnes. At this moment I love you so 
selfishly, am so perfectly happy in be- 
ing with you, that the only thing that 
makes me sad is the thought that I 
must ever leave you.” 

‘*Perfectly happy! There is no 
happiness for us in this world nor the 
next.” 

They were silent for a time, and he 
walked to the window and looked out. 
Then, returning to her suddenly, he be- 
gan— 

“If ever the time should come, 
when you are free, when we could 
honorably love each other, you would 
not let a sense of the wrong you may 
have done others keep you from me— 
would you, Agnes ?” 

“*Oh, Reuben, do not let us specu- 
late upon the chances of death, for 
death alone can free me.” 
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It will be some- 
thing to remember when we are far 


‘* But promise me. 


from each other. When Iam gone you 
will be glad that you have promised 
me.” 

‘*T must not promise anything.” 

‘Tf you loved me, you would not re- 
fuse me, It is not asking much,” he 
said, turning from her. 

**Reuben, how can you doubt me ? 
What but love could make me forget 
every duty in the world? I do love 
you, and will through all eternity. I 
promise what you ask. And if you 
come back—no matter how many years 
have passed—you will find me the 
same. I shall endure this horrible 
bondage as patiently as I can, know- 
ing that somewhere in the world you 
are true to me, and endure it with me.” 

‘‘Oh, darling, you are too kind to 
me,” he whispered. They sat and 
talked in that broken, unsatisfactory 
way that those do who know they are 
soon to part for years, perhaps for 
ever—when the thousand things there 
are to say crowd each other from their 
lips and leave but sad fragments, the 
memory of which during the years of 
separation mock with their emptiness. 

At last the time came for them to 
part. 

‘* How relentlessly it has come,” he 
said as he arose to go; and holding 
her hands tightly within his, he spoke 
the last words of parting, and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In the morning, when Agnes step- 
ped out upon the piazza which sur- 
rounded the house, a breeze almost 
sickening in its sultriness greeted her. 
The slowly swelling buds of the day 
before had burst into green, the cro- 
cuses were in bloom, and the daffodils 
along the border had doubled their 
height. The grass seemed to freshen 
as she looked, and the bees were hum- 
ming loudly over the crocuses. Rob- 
ins made the morning echo with their 
sharp authoritative tones, as they quar- 
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relled about the building of their nests, 
and blue birds filled it with their pen- 
sive melody. 

There was an unnaturalness in the 
beautiful change the night had 
wrought which to Agnes was fright- 
ful. Not a drop of rain had fallen. 
The melting southern wind alone had 
been at work, and a dense, sudden 
heat hung over the earth which she, 
in her less northern home, had never 
felt before. Out on the ocean the 
grayness had vanished, und sparkling 
blue had taken its place in water and 
sky. 

As she took in the scene she won- 
dered vaguely how many such she 
should look upon before she again saw 
Reuben. Already he was far away. 
She followed him in spirit as he sped 
along toward Janette, who was await- 
ing his coming with all the eagerness 
of her impatient heart. She grew sick 


2s she pictured their meeting—so dif- 


ferent from that which Jenny had 
gayly conjured up. How would she 
receive what he had to tell her? How 
could she forgive him for coming to 
give back the heart he did not dare re- 
tain? Would she scorn any explana- 
tion he could offer, or would her love 
rise to the sublime height of pardon ? 
And she herself—how could she ever 
meet Jenny again, and see the proud 
girl humbled as she knew she would 
be, and know that it was herself who, 
in the guise of a friend, had taken her 
lover from her. In the exaggeration 
of her remorse she accused herself of 
cruclest treachery, and she longed in 
her agony to throw herself at the feet 
of her friend, and with full confession 
feel perhaps the relief of spurned re- 
gret and contemptuous pity. She 
would go and tell herall. Oh, if only 
she had, with every argument possible, 
with the power of her love, with the 
sway she had over him—if only she had 
pleaded more earnestly with him to 
forget cverything else and be true to 
Janette, every woe would have been 
forgotten in the sense of this averted 
wrong. 


But it was too late now. Before 
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this time to-morrow the beautiful 
spring world would be dark to Janette, 
for her lover would be dead to her. 

As she thought it all out her brain 
grew dizzy with the burning pain of 
remorse, and as the sickening wind 
played with her hair and softly touch- 
ed her cheeks and lips, her soul, her 
self, seemed to leave her body and soar 
away into space. She could look 
down upon the motionless figure lean- 
ing against the trellis work of the pi- 
azza, with the bud-laden vines dipping 
up and down upon her bare head, and 
with the dark gray eyes gazing vacant- 
ly down at the rigid, clasped hands. 
Something like a weird pity filled the 
soul for the poor body, and slowly it 
returned to it. Then Agnes moved, 
and chafed her cold hands together, 
and cast a frightened look about her 
as the question, ‘‘Is this death or in- 
sanity which I have felt?” darted 
through her mind, and with a keen 
desire for companionship, she hurried 
down the path to where she saw the 
gardener busy among his shrubs. 
Though his ceaseless talk wearied and 
irritated her to an unreasonable degree, 
she loitered near him, keeping him al- 
ways in sight, not daring to be alone 
with herself again. 

About noon a telegram came from 
her husband telling her that he would 
be at home that night. She gave or- 
ders to have the carriage at the train 
to meet him, and then there was no- 
thing more to do but await his coming. 

As the afternoon wore away and 
evening came on, the thought of Dale 
was ever present with her. Never had 
she longed so intensely to see him, to 
speak to him, to hear his voice once 
again. She forgot her husband, Ja- 
nette, and her remorse; she remember- 
ed only him; and as evening deepened 
into night her whole life was summon- 
ed up and passed with hard, bitter 
review before her. Why had fate 
amused itself with her? The three 
men who had played such different 
parts in her life—why had they come ? 
The first had taken years of light- 
hearted girlhood from her; had made 
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her doubt and distrust where she would 
have believed and had faith. Then 
her husband, commonplace and uncon- 
genial as she often felt him to be—how 
easily and contentedly she might have 
finished her life with him if another 
had not come to make her see the 
wretched mistake she had made in 
marrying him. Why need she ever 
have been siiown her mistake? She 
had meant to be true and faithful to 
him when she risked their happiness 
in the venture which she was sure had 
as much heart in it as thousands of the 
marriages around her. Then Dale had 
come—the embodiment of her fairest 
ideal—and with his love had desolated 
her life. The remembrance of that 
love, though it dawned in bitterness 
of spirit, soothed and softened her 
mood, and filled her with unspeakable 
tenderness for him. How perfect their 
lives could have been together; how 
shattered they were apart. Should 


they ever meet again and know the 
happiness of loving when it had ccased 


to be a sin? How many long years 
would pass before she saw him? 
Would he come back to her old, world- 
worn, and tired with his waiting, or 
was the time shorter than they knew ? 

Then she reproached herself because 
she had filled their last evening with 
useless regrets. Why had she not 
spent it peacefully and tranquilly—al- 
lowed it to be ‘‘a few hours’ happi- 
ness out of a lifetime”? If only the 
time could be recalled, if only he had 
not gone, if—if But what could 
come of all this longing ? 

She walked to the window and look- 
ed out into the blackness of the night. 
The moon and stars were hidden by 
the clouds which hung over the earth. 
Mounting up from the horizon to the 
zenith were regular, low, pulse-like 
throbs of thunder. The night was full 
of the coming storm, and the silence 
which followed the thunder was so in- 
tense that the effect was that of sound. 

She stretched her hand out into the 
darkness. There was no rain, only one 
of those tearless storms like the one 
which had all day raged within her soul. 
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As she peered through the night an- 
other sound than the thunder reached 
her. It was a quick step upon the 
gravel walk. Surely it was her hus- 
band. Perhaps he had come by an 
earlier train, and was hurrying home 
ahead of the storm. She awaited his 
entrance coldly, not caring to call up 
the false smile of welcome until the 
door should open. She heard his hand 
upon it; it opened, and he stood before 
her. But as she looked his form grew 
taller and slenderer, his hair fairer and 
his eyes darker, while upon his face 
rested a look—a strangely triumphant 
look it had never worn before—and in 
stead of her husband it was Reuben 
Dale. 

She forgot her husband, who must 
even now be near, in the joy of seeing 
him again, and with a glad cry she 
sprang to him, into his open arms, and 
kissing her rapturously, he whispered: 

‘* Agnes, my darling, you are mine.” 
She did not heed his words except as 
those of a lover, and answered him 
softly: 

‘‘T am yours for ever in my heart.” 

‘You are mine now and for ever, 
Agnes.” 

She did not understand him, but lis- 
tened still as to the words of a lover. 

‘*You are free, darling; no one on 
earth shail claim you now but I.” 

What could he mean? His words 
frightened her. Oh, why had she been 
weak, wicked enough to reveal all her 
love for him and lead him to the hope 
which his words expressed. She tried 
gently to lower his arms, but he caught 
her hand, detaining her. 

“*Stay with me, Agnes. There is 
no one to fear; no one has a right to 
you now but I.” 

‘*What do you mean?” she asked 
in bewilderment. ‘‘ We have forgot- 
ten our resolve of last night.” 

‘No, I have not forgotten it, but 
the need for remembering it is gone. 
You are free, Agnes.” 

‘*What is it?” she usked slowly, as 
her face whitened. 

‘**He is dead, Agnes.” 

“ec What t ” 
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In the sharp word he saw the change 
that was coming, but in his helpless- 
ness to check it and in the triumph of 
his love, he went on: 

‘*T could not go away this morning. 
I did not know why, and just now 
there came to the village news of a 
railroad accident. A great many peo- 
ple are killed, and he among them.” 

One look opened his arms and re- 
leased her. From her face all the love 
which had warmed it faded quickly, 
and it grew hard and hopeless, as she 
saw lying in the darkness, crushed 
and mangled, her husband. His dead 
white face rose reproachfully before 
her; its honest lines were sad and piti- 
ful, with the joy at seeing her so soon 
frozen in them by death. She could 
not think; she could only see and feel. 
She only knew that she had killed him, 
and the man standing before her, re- 
garding her with amazed and startled 
eyes, with his beautiful refined face 
fast changing—in her sight—to one of 
cruel triumph—he too had killed him, 
They in their reckless love had driven 
him from the earth, had even as he 
lay dead rejoiced and triumphed over 
him. 

All day she had thought of his com- 
ing with coldness, and of his love for 
her with disdain; had even questioned 
why he had ever crossed her path to 
trouble her with it. And he was dead. 
He would never come again—he had 
gone away from her for ever. Even 
now his other and truer wife had 
claimed him, and left her to the lover 
she had chosen. 

In the mystery of her heart, which 
not even a woman can solve, her love 
for Dale had vanished as completely 
as if it had never existed. And when 
he, with pleading hands held out to 
her, prayed her to forgive him, she 
turned coldly and silently away. 

‘* Agnes, it was my great love for 
you which made me forget him—for- 
get everything but you. Will not 
that make you forgive me ?” 

She looked at him, still not answer- 
ing. 

**You did not love him, Agnes.” 
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‘* Why did I not ?” 

‘* Agnes, I know all my sin, but for- 
give me now.” 

‘*How can I forgive you? We two 
have killed him. He could not live 
when we begrudged him his life.” 

‘*Oh, do not say that! Listen to 
me. His is only one of twenty deaths. 
Why should we blame ourselves for 
his more than the others. Heaven 
knows I could almost wish him back. 
But oh, Agnes, you still love me, do 
you not?” 

‘*No,no, no,” putting away his hand. 

‘** Scme time you will forgive me for 
my cruel selfishness, for bringing you 
this hideous news so recklessly ? ” 

‘** I could forgive you if I could for- 
give myself.” 

‘*You have nothing to forgive in 
yourself, You have always been kind 
and loving to him, even when you 
loved me.” 

‘*T have been false and untrue to 
him, blinding and deceiving him. I 
have allowed him to love me and be- 
lieve me good, when he ought to have 
hated me, and known how utterly 
false I was.” 

‘*But he was happy. He never 
doubted your love. You blame your- 
self wildly now, Agnes, and accuse 
yourself of greater wrong than you 
are guilty of. I think I can compre- 
hend you. You will be calmer alone. 
I cannot bear to leave you, but if you 
wish it, I will go.” 

‘* Yes, leave me,” she said, with a 
swift motion of dismissal. 

‘*Oh, Agnes, do not send me away 
without one word of forgiveness.” 

‘* Do not speak of forgiveness ; there 
is none for us.” 

‘* When may I return to you?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘*Agnes, you cannot mean that. 
Some time—in years to come—you will 
love me again ?” 

‘*T shall never love you again.” 

‘**T will not believe you.” He took 
her cold, passive hand and kissed it 
tenderly, then releasing it, went to the 
door. As he opened it he turned 
back, and looked sadly at her. 
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‘** Speak to me, Agnes.” 

But she was silent, shutting out the 
sight of him with the hand he had 
kissed, and be passed out. 

As he went out into the storm which 
Was upon them in its fury, his heart 
beat quickly with the pain which filled 
it, and yet through it the certainty 
that she would love him again when 
the horror of the present was over 
was the comfort which sustained him. 
**She cannot cease to love me; her 
heart will still be mine, even as mine 
will ever be hers, and until death I 
will love her.” 


She listened to him going away. 
She heard the empty carriage from the 
station come swiftly up the drive, and 
the man tell the news to the servants 
at the door, And when, a few mo- 
ments later, he knocked timidly at 
her door, she anticipated his faltering 
words, by simply saying, ‘‘I know it 
all,” and to his query whether there 
was any ove she wished to send for 
she replied that she would rather be 
alone, and dismissed him calmly, As 
his footsteps died away the silence 
which comes upon the wings of death 
settled upon the house. The white 
flashes of lightning blazed through 
the window from which the curtains 
were still drawn, and the thunder 
shook the house like a cannon’s volley, 
yet did not seem to break the silent 
spell which death had put upon it. 
Phantoms crowded through the air 
toward her, filling the room with 
shadowy faces and reproachful eyes— 
faces and eyes which for years had be- 
longed to the dead, and had only come 
back to her when she had summoned 
them tenderly and reverently to her. 
Now they watched her from every 
shadow: innocent childish faces of 
little sisters, whose graves she had 
wept over with the passionate sor- 
row of childhood; the faces of her 
parents, grieved and sad; and dimly 
out of the darkness which followed a 
flash came the face of Reuben Dale, 
still and white, with its dark eyes im- 
ploring her forgiveness and love. She 
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covered her eyes against the shadow 
as she had done against the reality, and 
falling upon her knees, she tried to 
pray. 

But though her form was bowed 
and her lips moved, she could not pray ; 
her heart and her reason were beyond 
her control; she could only suffer. 

Through the dragging hours she 
waited—for what she did not know. 
One hour hereafter would be the same 
as another to her; the morning could 
bring her nothing save a keener reali- 
zation of her sin. 

Just as the clock had tolled the long 
chime of midnight a loud sharp ring 
startled everybody in the silent house. 
She heard the door being slowly un- 
fastened, and a stifled cry of alarm 
from the man, followed by hurried 
words of explanation, in a voice which 
sounded strangely familiar to her, and 
the next instant the door to her room 
was flung open, and her husband 
clasped her in his arms, 

‘*Aggie, my poor little wife, did 
you think I was killed ?” 

Her head drooped silently upon his 
breast; she did not understand it at 
all. The intense mental pain had gone, 
and the relief stupified her. But when 
she knew they were no ghostly arms 
which held her, that her husband alive 
and well was with her again, her trai- 
tor heart gave one great throb of pity 
for Dale, and regret that she had sent 
him away unforgiven. In a few words 
he told her of his escape: how he 
heard that his name had been tele- 
graphed as one of the killed, and 
knowing the grief the news would 
plunge her into, had wasted not a mo- 
ment in coming to her. 

‘But Aggie, my darling, while we 
are so happy there is sorrow for others 
to-night.” 

He was only referring to those whose 
names were on the fatal list, and she 
shuddered as she listened. 

‘*Since you have mourned for me as 
dead, your heart will know how to 
feel for poor Jenny,” he said sadly. 

‘For Jenny?” she asked, looking 
up. 
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“Yes, for Jenny. I should have 
been with you sooner, but just as I was 
hurrying home, I came upon a crowd 
in the rain. They were carrying some- 
thing——- Aggie !_ What is it?” 

**Go on,” she said, ber hands clos- 
ing tightly on his. 

‘*T ought not to have spoken. I do 
not want to tell you. Do not ask me. 
You have had too much to endure al- 
ready.” 

‘*Tell me,” she commanded, with 
her hands clenching his more tightly. 

‘*It was Dale—poor Dale. He had 
been struck by lightning, and was 
quite dead when they found him.” 

Whom was he talking about? She 
stared blankly at him as he told her. 
Was it Dale—her Dale, whom she had 
driven with cold hard words out into 
the storm, out to his death? Who did 
he mean? Then with a sudden cry she 
flung his hand away and flew to the 
door. 

But he was there before her, and 
closed it. 

‘*Open the door! I will go!” she 
cried. 

‘*Aggie,” he said tenderly, ‘‘you 
cannot go to her to-night. Be calm. 
You can do her no good. I will take 
you to her to-morrow.” 

‘““To—her !” she repeated, vaguely 
looking at him, with a horrible light 
stealing into her eyes, which sent the 
blood coldly to his heart as the dread- 
ful scenes through which he had just 
passed had not done. 

‘* Agnes, for heaven’s sake, do not 
look at me in that way ?” 

She turned her eves slowly from him 
and sank to the floor. 

In a moment the alarm was given. 
Servants stood looking at her, or rush- 
ing about obedient to his orders. 
When the doctor came he spoke hope- 
fully, but without inspiring hope in 
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the wretched man who bent over her. 

‘‘Her mind is temporarily gone. 
There has been a fearful strain upon 
it. The thought that you were killed 
and then the dreadful death of her 
friend have been too much for it.” 

‘*He was soon to have married my 
niece, my wife’s dearest friend, and 
the thought of her sorrow was more 
than her loving heart could endure.” 

‘*Wer brain was very delicate and 
highly sensitive, and her sorrow for 
her friend acted upon it at once. But 
we will still hope.” 

He questioned the servants as to how 
she had received the news of her hus- 
band’s death, and they told him how 
the gentleman must have brought her 
the news, and how she must have sent 
him away, as he had stayed only a 
short time, and how when they had 
tried to speak to her she had sent them 
away too. 

‘*Ah, that isasI feared. She bore 
the shock silently and alone, with no 
one to speak to, and it is just possible 
that if she sent your friend away when 
you told her of his death, she may 
somehow have blamed herself for it.” 

In the morning she still opened the 
same vacant eyes in reponse to her hus- 
band’s voice. And when, a day or 
two later, poor Jenny, heart-broken 
and tear-stained, came to them, she did 
not know her. 

It was in vain that her husband and 
friend tried to lead her to talk of that 
evening, of Dale, of anything that 
would rouse her. Nothing weuld ever 
arouse her again, 


She looked on many a face with vacant eye, 

On many a token without knowing what ; 

She saw them watching without knowing why, 
And reck’d not who around her pillow sat ; 

Not speechless, though she spoke not ; not a sigh 
Relieved her thoughts, dull silence and quick chat 
Were tried in vain by those who served, she gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the grave. 


Tae Enp. 














HOMES OF THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 





HE steady and systematic prosecu- 
tion of the Government survey 
in New Mexico and Arizona gives 
hope that something will at length be 
accomplished toward unravelling the 
tangled skein of American aboriginal 
history. Year by year one fact after 
another is developed, and though we 
cannot be certain of the result, many 
facts of importance are brought out. 
The latest of these are embodied in the 
report of Lieutenant George M. Wheel- 
er, of the Army Engineer Corps, who 
has charge of the geographical explo- 
ration for the Government. The facts 
are not all new, for the ground has 
been examined before, and the discov- 
eries made by his parties have been 
briefly announced through the daily 
press. When the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion opens it will be found to contain 
a large number of objects collected by 
this and other surveys to illustrate the 
facts of ancient American life. This 
is indeed a high tide for antiquarians. 
For the first time the descendants of 
the Aryan stock, now dominant on 
this continent, will have spread be- 
fore it a matchless collection illustrat- 
ing all that is known of the former in- 
habitants of the country, near and re- 
mote. The ethnological department of 
the Exhibition will deserve the closest 
study of Americans. Partly in antici- 
pation of this, and partly to give a more 
accurate idea of the explorations made 
by Lieutenant Wheeler’s party, we pre- 
sent here some of the descriptions giv- 
en in his report. A few of his draw- 
ings are reproduced to illustrate the 
peculiar style of house architecture in 
prehistoric times. 

Dr. Yarrow gives in the report ac- 
companying that of Lieutenant Wheel- 
er an interesting account of the Pueblo 
Indians living at Taos, where we find 
one of the best examples in the West 
of the communal Indian villages. San 
Fernando de Taos is north of Santa Fé, 


and situated in a river valley which was 
at an early date fixed upon as a residence 
by the Pueblos. Additions were grad- 
ually made until it became one of the 
strongest places in New Mexico. An 
immense building of adobes, or mud 
bricks, is placed on each side of the 
stream. Each story covers less ground 
than the one below, so that the build- 
ing forms a rectangular pyramid seven 
stories high. The entire building cov- 
ers a space three or four hundred feet 
long, and a hundred and fifty feet 
wide. Ladders lead from the ground 
to the first roof, from that to the sec- 
ond, etc., and the entrance to the 
houses is by means of a trap door in 
the roof. These Indians have their 
story of furious wars and stout resist- 
ance to invasion, but they are and 
have always been an agricultural peo- 
ple, and have large fields of grain and 
orchards. The Taos Pueblos sell about 
6,000 bushels of fine wheat a year. In 
character they are above the wander- 
ing tribes. Children are treated with 
affection, women are not beasts of bur- 
den, and they have strict laws against 
crime. For some centuries they have 
been under the teaching of Catholic 
missionaries, but though they have os- 
tensibly embraced the religion of 
Rome, they have never abandoned the 
worship of the sun, Every morning and 
night they gather on their housetops, 
‘chanting hymns of praise to this orb, 
as he departs and reappears. These 
hymns are inexpressibly sad and mourn- 
ful, though beautiful and melodious, 
and similar in character to the droning 
song in a minor key of the negro; the 
words appear to be a succession of 
monosyllables with frequent repeti- 
tion.” 

Ancient habits are preserved in other 
respects also. The Indians show as 
great a fondness for keeping birds as 
the Aztecs. Eagles are still looked 
upon as sacred to Montezuma. Old 
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stone implements, reported to date 
from the time of Montezuma, are still 
handed down as heirlooms, In their 
estufas, or council chambers, a sacred 
fire is kept burning, and from a pecu- 
liarly sweet aromatic odor in one of 
these rooms it was inferred that sweet- 
smelling grass or wood is used in their 
rites as incense, 

The Puebio government is divided 
between a spiritual and a temporal 
ruler. The cacique, or high priest, sol- 
emnizes marriage, and in fact must be 
consulted even before betrothal can 
take place. He also punishes for crimes 
against religion, but has no authority 
in temporal affairs. Great reverence 
is paid the priests by the people, and 
the young men draw lots each year to 
see who shall take care of the cacique ; 
success being esteemed a mark of good 
fortune. The alcalde, ortemporal ruler, 
carries a cane which serves both asa 
mark of authority and a means of in- 
flicting punishment. In addition there 
is a war chief who is responsible for 
the public defence. It is noticeable 
that this individual exhibits the only 
taint of feudalism to be found in their 
government. He holds his office by 
hereditary right, and claims the own- 
ership of the hunting grounds near the 
village. 

The villages of the Pueblos are suf- 
fering from the spread of a fanatical 
religious order, which, though an out- 
growth of the Catholic religion, is un- 
availingly opposed by the priests. It 
is a secret society called the ‘ Peni- 
tentés,” whose objects are not well un- 
derstood. In fact, nearly all that is 
known of them is that the society is 
composed of lodges independent of 
each other, and that self-punishment 
for sin seems to be their main object. 
Their penances rival those of devo- 
tees in India. It is not unusual for 
one of these devotees to prostrate him- 
self at the steps of the church, so that 
all who enter tread on his body. But 
it is at the season of Lent that the 
most noticeable ceremonies are per- 
formed. In Holy Week the members 
of a lodge meet together, and after 
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prayers and chanting form a proces- 
sion, some carrying whips made of 
fibres of Spanish bayonet and soap- 
root, with which they beat themselves 
and each other until their backs are cov- 
ered with blood. Some members have 


been chosen for scapegoats, and, 
stripped nearly naked, carry huge 
crosses made of heavy beams. The 


procession takes its way to the Calva- 
ry, a wide cross placed in a field, half 
aimile or a mile from the lodge, and 
as they pass along the more enthusi- 
astic lie down and allow their fellows 
to walk over them. In that moun- 
tainous region the sufferings of the 
nearly naked devotees are often height- 
ened by the fact that deep snow lies 
on the ground. Deaths frequently oc- 
cur from the severity of the flagella- 
tions and exposure. The methods of 
this penance are the same as those of 
the ancient ‘‘Flagellantes”; but self- 
inflicted tortures were an integral part 
of the aboriginal religions, and the 
‘*Penitent¢és ” probably exhibit a com- 
bination of heathen and Christian ob- 
servances, 

In northwestern New Mexico the 
western slope of the Sierra Madre 
mountains is flanked by two and some- 
times four parallel ranges of ‘‘ hog- 
backs” running north and south. One 
row of these ridges is composed of a 
hard sandstone which has withstood 
erosion, and its outcrop forms contin- 
uous sharp ridges, with distant inter- 
ruptions, called by the Mexicans 
‘‘cuchillas,” or cristones. The vai- 
leys between are usually wooded and 
grassy. On the narrow platform of 
these ridges Prof. Cope noticed the 
ruins of stone houses, and careful ex- 
amination disclosed the remains of 4 
former population of such extent that 
he gave the name Cristone to the aban- 
doned city. At present there are no 
dwellers in the region, through which 
only wandering Indians pass. The 
buildings are all made of stone laid up 
dry, or with mud for mortar. 

These rude dwellings were placed on 
hilltops so narrow that the whole sur- 
face was covered by the structure, 
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Fig. 1.—Ground-plan and profile of houses, 
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which had no regularity, but adapted 
itself to the conformation of the 
ground. This is seen in Fig. 1, rep- 
resenting two of the houses which oc- 
cupy & narrow promontory, and cover 
the crest even to the verge of the pre- 
cipitous sides. The larger of the two 
rooms is about fifteen feet long, and 
its walls are two or two and a half feet 
thick. This structure forms one of a 
series of thirty houses strung along 
upon the crest of a hill which varies 
from four to eleven feet in width. 

The hill is formed by two layers of 
sandstone, and at one point where an 
interval is left between them a little 
dwelling, shown in Fig. 2, has been 
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perils of life in Cristone, due to the 
location alone,” says Prof. Cope, 
‘*must have been considerable. In- 
fant sports must have been restricted 
to within doors, and cool heads were 
requisite in adults to avoid the fatal 
consequences of aslip or fall. Intoxica- 
tion must have been rare in Cristone.” 
Yet even this place, so unfavorable to 
building, was inhabited as thickly as 
the more densely populated farming 
districts of the Eastern States, accord- 
ing to Prof. Cope. He says: ‘‘The 
number of buildings in a square mile 
of that region is equal to if not greater 
than the number now existing in the 
more densely populated rural districts 

of Pennsylvania and New 
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Jersey. Whether this is 
the case to the south and 
west I do not know.” In 
addition to the ruins great 
quantities of pottery were 
found. One skeleton was 
unearthed, and close by 
several objects which 
were evidently buried 
with him. Among them 
were quartz crystals, chal- 
chihuitl, an impure tur- 
quoise, and a molar tooth 
from a fossil mammal. 
This indicates that the 
hunt for fossil bones in 
the strata of the bad lands 








jew of house No. 24. 


crowded into the niche. To reach it 
the explorers were compelled to climb 
around the face of the precipice to the 
base of the projecting stratum. Here 
a rude stairway of stones was found 
leading up to the human rookery. 

It is hardly possible that the crests 
of steep hills, nine or ten miles from 
the only stream, could have been 
chosen for a residence on any other 
ground than the necessities of defence. 
The communal plan of building was 
impossible on narrow hilltops ten to 
twenty feet wide, and with sides so 
steep that in one case a stone dropped 
from the wall would descend 350 feet 
before striking the ground. ‘‘The 


has been going on for 

many centuries, though 
the object of the search has changed 
in later times. 

In many of the buildings cedar posts 
are found which probably supported a 
cedar roof. No traces of fire are visi- 
ble on these remnants, or other sign of 
violence preceding the abandonment 
of the village. We are left entirely to 
conjecture for an explanation, This is 
unfortunate, for this explanation is 
one of the most important points con- 
nected with these ruins, The ancient 
Pueblos occupied a position midway 
between the wild tribes and the civil- 
ized Aztecs, and their history is im- 
portant mainly in its bearing upon the 
origin of the latter. According to the 
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Aztec tradition, the Mexicans emigrat- 
ed from the north, and the name of one 
of their provinces, Michoacan, has sent 
philologists away up to Michigan for 
traces of them. The Pueblos say that 
these towns now ruined were built by 
the Aztecs on their southward jour- 
ney. This is, however, hardly possi- 
ble, but the cause assigned for the re- 
moval, the failure of the rains, is no 
doubt one point in their story upon 
which we may safely hang our conjec- 
tures. The ruins are nine or ten miles 
from Gallinas creck. No traces of cis- 
terns are found, and the only way of 
preserving water was in rows of small 
jars, a foot and a half in diameter, 
buried in the ground. But this would 
be a precarious supply for a crowded 
community. 

This question of how an unknown 
people procured the water necessary to 
life does not appear at first sight to 
be a very absorbing one. Nevertheless 
it is probably destined to be one of the 
problems to which scientific explorers 
in the West will most constantly di- 
rect their attention, for it is connected 
with a number of very singular facts 
that prove the existence of some gen- 
eral cause which has affected both an- 
imal and vegetable life in New Mexico. 
Prof. Newberry, many years ago, found 
dead forests of pine trees, and he at- 
tributed their death to a gradual de- 
crease in the supply of rain. Dr. Loew 
found on the dry and wind-swept ta- 
ble lands, nearly 6,000 feet above the 
ocean, deserted anthills. These hills 
are constructed of much larger pebbles 
than the ants of the Eastern States use, 
and these were chosen evidently to 
prevent their houses from being blown 
away by the wind, which scatters ordi- 
nary sand. The anthills contained 
legs and wings of insects on which the 
ants had fed, but of ants, either living 
or dead, not a vestige was found. The 
explorer’s explanation of these facts is 
as follows: ‘‘Had the ants died in 
these hills surely some of their horny 
tissues would have been left, as of the 
beetles. There is no doubt in my own 
mind that the ants had gone to the 
33 
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deeper valleys and cafions where some 
grass and consequently insects existed ; 
the grass having died out on these me- 
sas, bugs and beetles had taken their 


departure.”’ This failure of the grass 
he attributes to increasing dryness. 

The Indians report many facts from 
their personal observation which con- 
firm the opinion that New Mexico is 
gradually drying up. They know of 
springs and creeks that were once 
full, but have been dry for a hundred 
years ormore. Others have failed with- 
in fifteen years. Five miles from Santa 
Fé is the town of Agua Fria or ‘‘ Cold 
Water.” To the traveller of the pres- 
ent day the place seems oddly named, 
for all the water the inhabitants enjoy 
is brought from a place two miles 
away. But a century and a half ago 
Santa Fé creek, on which the town 
stands, was a full stream so thickly 
bordered by trees that their shade 
kept the water cool. The town was 
therefore well named, but the singular 
blight which threatens New Mexican 
life has made its title a mockery. This 
change in the climate has not escaped 
the notice of the Indians, J/ tiempo 
se pone mas seco cada aho—the weather is 
drier every year—says the Mexican. 
When questioned about the ruined 
towns, the Indians reply that they 
were deserted because less rain fell 
each year. 

What is then the mysterious cause 
of this continuous decay? Dr. Loew 
thinks it is to be explained by a slow 
sinking of that part of the continent. 
The rate of sinking he determined at 
fifty feet acentury by a rough and un- 
certain but ingenious method, 

The climate of New Mexico is very 
dry, the average rainfall being prob- 
ably not more than ten inches per 
year. (New York city had 43 inches 
in 1874.) With so small a supply a 
very slight variation in the amount, 
even as little as the loss of two 
or three wet days in the year, will 
cause 3 drought and the failure of the 
crops. But this rainfall is dependent 
upon elevation. The plateau of New 
Mexico, 5,000 feet above the ocean, has 
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but a scanty supply of grass. Numer- 
ous mountain chains penetrate the lev- 
el country and afford altitudes from 
5,000 to 11,000 feet. On the highest 
of these is found the rankest growth 
of grass, because the greatest humidity 
is there. Descending it becomes finer 
and less abundant, until below 6,000 
feet incipient sterility begins. Assum- 
ing that the hilltops where ancient ruins 
are found were once sufficiently ele- 
vated to give fair pasturage, and know- 
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ing that some of them were abandoned 
two and three hundred years ago, Dr. 
Loew arrived at a depression of half a 
foot a year as a minimum, 

Luckily the interesting reports on 
the agricultural prospects of New Mex- 
ico which are occasionally published 
will not be too speedily nullified by 
the plunging of the country beneath 
the ocean, for there is a margin of 10,- 
000 years left before that can take 
place. The territory will therefore 
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Fia. 3.—Diagram showing ruins in valley of 


have plenty of time to attain that su- 
premacy in wool raising which is so 
confidently predicted for it. The com- 
pensations of nature are beautifully 
exhibited in the fact that atmospheric 
humidity will return to that region 
with the influx of the water upon the 
low lands; so that the mountains, to 
which a further existence of 10,000 
years is kindly assured, will be as green 
as the ranges on the Atlantic coast 
now are. 


the Rio Chama, near Abiquiu, New Mexico. 


As to the age of the ruined dwell- 
ings of the aborigines in New Mexico, 
a somewhat doubtful measure of the 
time which has passed since they 
were abandoned is afforded by the 
wear of the hilltops by atmospheric 
action. In so dry aclimate this would 
necessarily be very slow. Trees are 
standing on the slopes in positions 
which show that they have grown 
since the hills have received their ex- 
isting shape. One of these trees, at 
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Cristone, had 640 annual rings. Prof. 
Cope, however, does not suppose this 
ruined town to be of so great age. 
Further west, on the river Chaco, are 
the ruins of the ‘‘seven cities of Ce- 
bolla,” which were captured by the 
Spaniards in 1540. Four days after 
the capture the inhabitants suddenly 
fled to the hills with all their posses- 
sions. Prof. Cope supposes that the 
hog-backs explored by him were the 
‘hills ” alluded to, and that the Cebol- 
lans founded Cristone three hundred 
and thirty-five years ago. 

The pyramidal mode of building, 
though perhaps more common than 
any other in the communal houses of 
the Pueblo Indians, was not the only 
method used. Some of the houses, 
like Solomon’s Temple, were built 
around a court, with each story 
set back from the front line of the 
story below it. Another mode of con- 
struction is shown in the very interest- 
ing ruins of the Chama valley, of 
which the above plan is published in 
Lieutenant Wheeler’s report. 

The building is placed on a table 
land 100 to 150 feet above the river, 
the front of the hill being a sheer pre- 
cipice. The position is strongly de- 
fensive, for the only means of ap- 
proach is by two ravines which could be 
easily defended by means of the stones 
which formed the artillery of the Pue- 
blos. The ‘‘estufa” in the centre of 
the coast is the council house of the com- 
munity, in which is the altar, with its 
sacred fire. This building is in fact a 
cellar, being formed by digging a pit 
ten or twenty feet deep, and placing a 
low wall around the edge. On this 
an earth<covered roof is laid. The 
figures in the diagram indicate the 
length of the different sides of the 
main building in feet. Probably the 
structure was two stories high, and 
held about 250 persons; but it may 
have been higher. At present the 
walls are only eighteen inches high. 
They are built of a black basaltic 
stone, which must have been brought 
from a distance, for there is nothing 
like it in the vicinity. The two round 
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bastions or towers are quite unusual, 
and indicate a perception of military 
needs and methods, 

Another discovery made this ruin 
still more extraordinary. Very rarely 
did the Pueblos establish their ceme- 
teries near their towns, except when a 
Catholic church, with its graveyard, 
was built. But here the explorers 
found, at the point marked ‘‘ Graves” 
in the diagram, a number of skeletons. 
The very first one of these that was 
exhumed presented to the gratified 
ethnologists two points that have not 
been noticed before in America. The 
skeleton lay face downward, and with 
the head to the south. Above it were 
two black vases containing charcoal, 
parched corn, and the bones of small 
animals, doubtless the remnants of the 
funeral feast. This skeleton now re- 
poses in the Army Medical Museum at 
Washington. It has _ peculiarities 
which point to a somewhat higher 
type than that of the present Pueblos, 
Dr. Yarrow says: ‘‘In examining the 
anatomical peculiarities of the bones, 
we were struck with the very large ca- 
pacity of the cranial vault as compared 
with the crania of the present Pueblo 
and other Indians, and the narrowness 
of the cheekbones, and the peculiarly 
attenuated and pointed chin. In two 
of the skulls the occiput was markedly 
flattened, whether artificially or not 
we could not surmise; and in some of 
the tibie the spines were somewhat 
flatter than those of more recent Indi- 
ans. In all the skulls found the 
‘ossa triquetra’ were numerous. This 
occurrence is common in most crania 
of Indians and negroes which I have 
examined, The size and stature of 
the individuals during life was prob- 
ably greater than that of the average 
aborigine or white of the present 
day, although the bones, though 
longer, were much slighter.” Not 
an implement or weapon was found 
either in the building or the graves, 
probably because the Pueblos have 
strong antiquarian tastes, and esteem 
old axe heads and arrow points much 
above the modern. But in the village 
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chips of obsidian, red porphyry, and 
carnelian were found. 

The Indian guide who led the ex- 
plorers to this interesting ruin was 
much scandalized by the disrespect to 
the dead, and asserted that those who 
disturbed the sleepers were sure to 
have bad luck or die by violence. The 
result is a remarkable instance of how 
coincidence sometimes comes in to 
support superstition. Mr. Ainsworth, 
who directed the excavations, died 
within three days by the accidental 
discharge of a pistol in his own 
hands. 

Life in these Pueblo towns could not 
have many attractions for civilized 
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people. The rooms figured above were 
about ten feet square, and probably 
accommodated five persons each, or as 
many as the average modern house. 
Those of the Pueblo San Bonito were 
only six feet wide and twenty-four 
feet long. The people, therefore, 
lived in burrows. Many of the rooms 
in the communal houses are entirely 
destitute of light and air, ‘‘ dark clos- 
ets” which could have served for no- 
thing but storage. Promoters of emi- 
gration to New Mexico should lay 
stress on the life in these buildings. A 
climate that makes existence in them 
possible should be a guarantee of long 
life in an ordinary house. 


















TO MY DAUGIITER, 


child! thou seest me content to lead 
A lonely life. Do thou, in imitation, 
Not happy, nor triumphant, learn the need 
Of resignation. 


All guileless be, commercing with the skies, 
And as a sun to glorify the whole; 
My child! within the azure of thine eyes, 
Put thou thy soul. 


For none are happy, none triumphant here ; 
To all their little span is incomplete. 
Our life is but a shadow, and, my dear, 
The shadows fleet. 


Yes! of their weary lot all men complain. 
To happiness, oh! strange and cruel fate, 
All things are wanting, all! we seek in vain, 
Or find too late. 
What are the boons we crave, each for his part, 
The hope of which doth still our hearts beguile ? 
Renown and wealth, a word, a woman's heart, 
A loving smile. 


Mirth, to the unloved king, is wanting still ; 
A drop of water to Sahara’s plain ; 
Man’s heart is like a well, which, as we fill, 
But dries again. 


Behold those thinkers whom we idolize, 
Those heroes whose command we gladly own, 
Whose names illummate our sombre skies— 
Where are they flown? 


They rose like meteors through the wintry air, 
And dazzled for a moment every eye ; 
Then sunk into the careless grave, and there 
In darkness lie. 


Kind Heaven, that knows our bitter griefs and fears, 
Takes pity on our vain and empty days, 
And bathes each morning with refreshing tears 
Oar dusty ways. 


One only law there is, so just and mild, 
Of which each honest heart must own the sway : 
To pity, nothing hate, and, oh! my child, 
To love alway. 


From Vicror Hvao. 

















EFORE taking up in order the 
remaining letters of our alpha- 

bet, and the sounds which are suggest- 
ed by them or connected with them, it 
may be well to consider some excep- 
tions which have been taken and some 
suggestions which have been made in 
regard to what I have already said 
upon this subject in two previous ar- 
ticles. Those articles have brought 
me a plentiful crop of letters from all 
points of the compass, some of them 
written in an amusing tone of touchi- 
ness and irritability. It is very re- 
markable, and to me quite inexplica- 
ble, this disposition on the part of 
many persons to resent the utterance 
of general views in regard to the use 
of language which may not accord 
with their own habits or their own ob- 
servation. Itisnothing new. On the 
contrary, it has marred the discussion 
of language for centuries. But could 
anything be more unworthy of a rea- 
sonable creature? No man is free 
from liability to error; and if a writer 
seems to you to err, and you think that 
you can set him right, it is perfectly 
proper, and it may be desirable, that 
you should try todoso. But if he has 
dealt with his subject in a general 
way, and has not attacked you person- 
ally, why should you be angry with 
him, and instead of merely correcting 
his mistakes and refuting his argu- 
ments, also in a general way, make it 
a personal matter, and attack him as 
well as his position? And yet such is 
too often the style of controversy in 
regard to language, even in its highest 
and most abstract forms—in philology 
and in textual criticism. There was 
reason to hope that this very bad fash- 
ion had passed away; but a certain Dr. 
Hall has shown to the contrary, and 
more recently we have seen an Ameri- 
can philologist, of whose attainments 
we are all reasonably proud, abused 
‘like a pickpocket” by another phil- 
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ologist of equal and world-wide dis- 
tinction. Now I hold with Truthful 
James upon this question, that 
——it’s not a proper plan 
For any scientific gent to whale his fellow man, 
And if a member don’t agree with his peculiar 
whim, 
To lay for that same member, for to “put a head 
on him.” 


And if you don’t happen to be ‘a sci- 
entific gent,” or to have given the sub- 
ject in question any special considera- 
tion, it is certainly not well for you to 
emulate that ‘‘ quiet Mr. Brown” who 
was such a ‘‘ sarcastic man” that 
On several occasions he had cleaned out the town, 
And yet it is from those who are not 
scientific gents, and who have not even 
been close observers of contemporary 
usage in language, that there come 
most commonly resentful denuncia- 
tions of those who do not agree with 
their peculiar whims. This, however, 
only by the way; for of all the criti- 
cisms, by letter or in print, which I 
have received, much the greater num- 
ber are written in a candid spirit and 
serene temper, and by persons whose 
views and whose testimony are valu- 
able. And upon this subject of pro- 
nunciation testimony, the results of 
the observation of intelligent persons 
with sensitive, discriminating ears, is 
peculiarly valuable, because pronunci- 
ation is of all the elements of language 
that which is a mere question of con- 
temporary and even of ephemeral usage. 
Usage, of the highest authority and 
greatest weight in all departments of 
lenguage, is in pronunciation the su- 
preme and absolute arbiter. With re- 
gard to others, reason, historical affilia- 
tion, and logical coherence have some 
weight, be it more or less; but if, for 
example, it is the habit of the best so- 
ciety to call a certain ornamental ves- 
sel a vaws, a vaws it is, and there an 
end; that is English. Now, what 
usage is to decide this question of the 
sound of the names we give to things, 











and thoughts, and actions? For that is 
pronunciation, Is it the usage of 
Kansas, from which I have received 
one letter, or of California, from which 
came another, or of Tennessee, whence 
another correspondent sent a protest ? 
There are intelligent, educated, polite 
people in all those places, I am willing 
to believe (for I have never been in any 
one of them). But is the usage even 
of such people in those places a stan- 
dard of the pronunciation of English ? 
Is even the usage of scholars, and pro- 
fessors, and philologists there, or in 
New England, or in New York, to 
which I have been referred, authorita- 
tive upon this point? Ithinknot. A 
man may be very learned, even in lan- 
guage, and yet his use of language as 
to construction, the sense of words, or, 
above all, their pronunciation, may be 
very far from an acceptable standard 
of English. In saying that the stan- 
dard of pronunciation is and must be 
mere usage, the usage of those who 
are of the highest social culture and 
position, I am merely repeating what I 
have already said, some time ago.* 
Indeed, this usage is the accepted stan- 
dard of orthotpy. The mere opinions 
of any person, however learned in lan- 
guage, are as the dust of the balance 
when weighed against this usage. 
Upon this point the speech of a well- 
bred woman, accustomed all her life to 
the best society, may be of more value, 
although she may not know a vowel 
from a consonant, than the opinions of 
a whole faculty of professors. There 
is but one proviso—that the socicty in 
which she has grown up shall be the 
best English society. The complaint, 
which comes to me from more than 
one quarter, that the term ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism ” is applied to peculiar use of 
language in a derogatory sense, is not 
surprising; but it is unreasonable, 
For English is the language spoken by 
English people; and while the most 
important and the most cultivated 
part of the English race, that which is 
the direct continuation of the original 
stock, remains in England, where it 


* “The Galaxy,"’ February, 1874. 
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was first planted and grew to maturity, 
it is manifestly to England that we are 
to go if we would find that which is 
emphatically and unquestionably Eng- 
lish. The English people are surely 
the arbiters of the English language, 
and the standard which they set up 
is the standard for the world. There 
may be, and there are, in other coun- 
tries, very intelligent and cultivated 
people who speak that language; but 
the people of England are English in 
the fullest sense. The usage of polite 
society regulates pronunciation; and 
there is very polite society in Kansas 
and in California, as the dwellers in 
those places most vehemently declare ; 
but with the utmost respect for its in- 
telligence and its politeness, we must 
all admit, I think, that it is not Eng- 
lish society, or that it is so in a modi- 
fied and limited sense of the term. 
Therefore it is not to Kansas, or to Cal- 
ifornia, or to Maine, or indeed to any 
place in America, that we should go to 
find our standard English, whether in 
word, in idiom, or in pronunciation. 
The language spoken in those places 
may be a very polite one, very admira- 
ble in every respect, but it is not neces- 
sarily English; and just in so far as it 
deviates from the language of the most 
cultivated society in England it fails 
to be English. It may be a very ex- 
cellent speech, but it is not that abso- 
lute English which the language 
spoken by the corresponding society in 
England is. 

And this, true generally as to the 
language, is especially true as to its 
pronunciation. For English literature 
preserves idiom, the sense of words, 
the structure of the sentence, in a great 
measure at least, to all English speak- 
ing people. On these points the books 
of the best writers furnish a standard 
to which all can, and in a great mea- 
sure all do, conform. But books do 
not convey, they do not profess to 
convey, they cannot, if their writers 
would, convey the tones and inflec- 
tions of speech. These are almost in- 
expressible. 1 think that they are 
really quite inexpressible by orthoi- 
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pists themselves, even to each other. 
‘* Webster” and ‘‘ Worcester,” which 
are prescribed for me, and crammed 
down my throat like two big boluses, 
are only valuable in this respect just in 
so far as they record and are able to 
express the usage of the best English 
speakers; and Smart, perhaps the most 
unexceptionable of British orthoépists 
that have yet attained reputation, has 
only a like position. In any discus- 
sion of pronunciation which is not 
merely second hand, we must go to 
the authority to which ‘‘ Webster” 
and ‘‘ Worcester,” and even Smart 
himself, must submit; and any person 
who has not direct acquaintance with 
that, and who has not been able to 
satisfy himself, by his own close self- 
observation and by the testimony of 
others, of the delicacy and discrimina- 
tion of his ear, has no right to speak 
upon the subject, except as a quoter of 
the authority of others; that is, not at 
all. 

Moreover, as to pronunciation, the 
observation of the average American 
is very untrustworthy; for it is in that 
respect that the speech of the average 
American, however “‘ polite” and ‘‘ in- 
telligent ” he may be, is most likely to 
deviate from the true English stan- 
dard. As a people we utter our lan- 
guage vilely; as a people we have a 
bad tone of voice, and very unpleasant 
inflections, in great variety of unplea- 
santness, according to the place of our 
birth and breeding. It is only in a 
comparatively small, although actually 
numerous, circle of people of high so- 
cial culture, in New England and New 
York, and in the latter place among 
those of New England birth, or very 
direct descent, that the true standard 
of English speech is found in this 
country. And even there we too often 
find proper pronunciation marred by a 
bad enunciation—a tone nasal and 
drawling, united to a disposition to a 
slovenly dropping or slurring of sylla- 
bles. The clear, firm, crisp enuncia- 
tion of the well-bred Englishman, and 
particularly of the well-bred English- 
woman, is heard, even among our most 
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cultivated people, with comparative 
rarity. What is it that has so vitiated 
the voices of most American men, and 
still more of most American women 
For there is no doubt that the fairer sex 
are in this respect the least to be ad- 
mired. Among a hundred men you 
will find perhaps ten or a dozen who 
will open their mouths and speak 
clearly and freely; but among a hun- 
dred women not more than one. You 
shall see a lovely, bright creature, with 
all the external evidences of culture 
about her, a woman who will carry 
you captive so long as she is silent; 
but let her open her pretty lips, and 
she shall pierce your ear with a mean, 
thin, nasal, rasping tone which at once 
diminishes her charm. An English 
woman, even of the lower classes, will 
delight you with the rich, sweet, 
smooth, and yet firm and crisp tones 
in which she utters what may perhaps 
be very bad ‘‘grammar.” And since 
I am telling unpleasant truths about 
ourselves, I may as well say here that 
there is more of this among both West- 
ern men and women than among those 
in other quarters of the country. I re- 
cently went into one of our most fre- 
quented theatres to pass an hour. 
There was a scene in progress; and I 
remained for the time standing just 
within the door. A lady was doing 
some emotional business, with a high 
manifestation of toilet and gesticula- 
tion. I listened a few minutes, and 
then, turning to an apparently official 
person, I asked him who she was; for 
the situations and the personages of 
the play were unknown to me. 
‘*That,” he replied, in a tone of some 
awe (for she was the ‘‘leading lady,” 
and the houses were very full), and 
looking at me much as if I had asked 
a like question as to General Grant or 
the statue of Washington in the square 
—‘*that is Miss ,”’ naming a West- 
ern actress of some celebrity. Ilistened 
for a few minutes more, and then fled 
the house. The tone of her voice pro- 
pelled me from the door like a pellet 
from a pop-gun. All the emotional 
and sensational convulsions into which 
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she could have fallen would not have 
allured me to sit under her ministra- 
tions of the English language for one 
quarter of an hour. And her speech 
bewrayed her as if she had been a fe- 
male Peter; for I knew before I was 
told, that she must have come from the 
region west of the Alleghanies, 

For the reasons given above, it will 
be seen that the mere fact that certain 
pronunciations are common among ‘* po- 
lite” and ‘‘ educated ” people in various 
parts of the United States cannot be ac- 
cepted as at all decisive upon the ques- 
tion as to the correct pronunciation of 
a single English word. On the other 
hand, it must not be assumed that even 
in England or in London, where the 
best results of English culture have 
been brought together for many gene- 
rations, and where they have a perma- 
nent establishment and a traditional 
continuity of influence, there is a rigid 
uniformity of pronunciation, a stan- 
dard by which every person is or may 


be tried, at the peril of being con- 
demned as illiterate or ill-bred for lack 


of conformity. Such criticism of each 
other’s language is not at all the habit 
of people of the best culture and breed- 
ing, who, even as to their own pronun- 
ciation as well as their ‘‘ grammar,” 
are generally quite thoughtless, if not 
indifferent. They speak and write un- 
consciously the language that they 
hear spoken around them, and there- 
with they are content. Professor 
Whitney says, in his ‘‘Elements of 
English Pronunciation,” that ‘‘he 
who cannot take to pieces his own na- 
tive utterance lacks the true founda- 
tion on which everything else should 
repose.” But it should be remarked 
that, unless I misapprehend him, 
this refers not to correct pronuncia- 
tion, but the comprehension of pho- 
netics. Among those who speak the 
best English there is not one in a thou- 
sand who is more capable of taking 
his own utterance to pieces than of 
conjugating a Sanskrit verb of the 
tenth class; and this I believe no one 
would more readily admit than Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 
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To consider some objections and 
queries: A lady, whose letter is dated 
at Watertown, N. Y., referring to a 
remark in my last article upon this 
subject as to the disappearance of the 
European or ee sound of 7, asks me to 
give her my pronunciation of projile. 
If this implies, as I think it does, that 
she pronounces the word profeel, I ven- 
ture to beg her, if she wishes to speak 
the best modern English, to change her 
pronunciation of this word to pro-jile 
with what speed she may. But even as 
to this word and oblique the ee sound is 
in very old persons no sign of lack of 
culture; for that was the pronunciation 
of the best bred people in the days of 
our grandfathers, and even of our fath- 
ers. And here I must acknowledge 
and correct an error of inadvertence 
into which I fell when I said that 0d- 
lique and oblige were the last words that 
retained this sound. There are several 
others in which it still retains a long- 
established position. Of these I re- 
member now antique, intrigue, fatigue, 
caprice, machine, mutine, marine, routine, 
and quarantine, and there may be oth- 
ers. Canine and rapine have that 
sound generally, but they are in pro- 
cess of change in this respect to the 
English sound of 7. I wonder how my 
cynicasters public and private could 
have failed me here; perhaps because 
I was really in error. 

As to the pronunciation of been I have 
received many protests from many 
quarters. The pronunciation of it with 
the ee sound, to rhyme with seen, is de- 
clared to be ‘‘ cockneyish ”; to be that 
of ‘‘a cockneyish class of New York- 
ers”’; to be ‘‘ one of those modern pur- 
istic refinements to which a part of 
good society in England and Boston 
has given itself”; and so forth; and I 
am told of various excellent and well- 
bred persons and various high-toned 
social circles by which no other pro- 
nunciation than bin is recognized. The 
last I am quite ready to admit; nor 
would I for a moment imply that that 
pronunciation, or indeed any other of 
like frequent occurrence, is an evi- 
dence of want of culture or of inferior 
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associations. And let me, reverting 
to my previously mentioned corre- 
spondent’s request for my pronuncia- 
tion, say that Iam not setting up my 
pronunciation as a standard for others. 
Far from it. Indeed I do not know 
that I have any standard myseif. I am 
only considering a subject to which I 
have given some attention in a general 
way for some years, and which ap- 
pears to have now for many readers 
an unusual degree of interest. What 
I propose is only to give some of the 
results of my studies and of my obser- 
vation of others. That observation, I 
repeat, in the case of Englishmen as to 
whose culture and position there could 
be no question, is that the best Eng- 
lish pronunciation of been makes it a 
perfect rhyme with seen. But I am not 
without evidence upon the subject 
which it would be hard to gainsay; 
and it is all the more valuable because 
it is indirect. The noting of an ex- 
ception proves a rule; and what the 
rule is as to been has been thus shown 
by more than one recent English writ- 
er. For example, in ‘‘ Hero Car- 
thew,” a novel by Louisa Parr, those 
personages who are of the class of 
‘* gentry ” say been, but those of an in- 
ferior class say bin, Thus an old sailor 
says: ‘* ‘ Thank’ee, sir. [ain’t much of 
a hand at speechifying, through allays 
having bin in the carpenter’s crew; 

. « 80 the cap’n can tell you, as has 
often spoke up for me before when the 
wind’s bin pretty stiff up there’ ” (Chap. 
26). This marking of bin as exceptional 
is proof sufficient that according to the 
observation of this English novelist 
the unnoticed been of her people of 
higher position and culture had not 
the sound of short 7, and did not rhyme 
with sin. I have remarked the same 
distinction in the works of other Eng- 
lish writers, although I have not at 
hand the passages in which it occurs. 
But this is sufficient for our purpose; 
and taken in connection with my own 
observation, it seems to me to leave no 
room for doubt upon the question. At 
the same time it should be said that 
the pronunciation din would not neces- 
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sarily be regarded as an evidence of 
want of culture in the best English so- 
ciety; but, if noticed at all, it might be 
looked upon as an evidence of Ameri- 
canism in speech, although ben is more 


generally so regarded. The pronun- 
ciation bin is of long standing. I re- 
member secing a remonstrance against 
it, or rather a notice of it as irregular 
and new, in a book some two hundred 
years old, which however I cannot 
cite, as I neglected to take a memo- 
randum of the passage. It is worthy 
of remark that in the novel which I 
have cited, ‘‘ Hero Carthew,” the per- 
sonages of inferior position not only 
say bin, but use expressions which are 
generally regarded as Americanisms of 
New England origin. For example: 
‘* * My dear life!’ exclaimed the woman, 
dropping a succession of courtesies, 
‘ Well, Inever did!’” (Chap. 2). ‘* ‘If 
so be now I'd a got anybody to give 
meaboostup, . . she’d take me 
right off the reel.’”’ (Chap. 26). ‘* ‘I 
hope you find yourself pretty middlin’, 
ma’am, and that you left Sir Stephen,’” 
etc. (Chap. 38). It is by no means to be 
assumed without question that the 
fact that this pronunciation and these 
phrases, which are in use in New Eng- 
land, appear together in this book as 
characteristic of the speech of the un- 
lettered rural people of a certain shire 
in England, shows a community of ori- 
gin in them or an inevitable connection 
between them; but it certainly does 
show a probability that such is the 
case, and the fact is certainly inter- 
esting. 

I cannot now or hereafter notice the 
suggestions or the objections of more 
than one in a dozen of my correspon- 
dents upon this subject; and I must at 
present confine my attention to two, 
one in California, the other in Boston; 
both of whom, although the first is 
rude and the second is polite, seem to 
be men of more than usual culture and 
closeness of observation. Both of them 
protest strongly in favor of bin; the 
one in Boston on the ground that it 
‘‘ig almost the only one in common 
use hereabout, and has the sanction of 














men not usually considered slovens in 
speech”; the other because ‘‘ most 
authorities agree that, the best pronun- 
ciation of this word at present is din ; 
among others, Webster, Worcester, and 
the Englishman Smart.” As to Amer- 
ican usage, whether in Boston or in Cal- 
ifornia, and its weight in the decision 
of a point in orthoépy, I have already 
said all that it seems to me there is to 
be said upon the subject. The dic- 
tionaries of Webster and Worcester are 
both very valuable guides in pronuncia- 
tion, to those who need a guide; but 
I venture to say that they are not in- 
fallible (if indeed infallibility is to be 
considered as attainable on this sub- 
ject), and also that they cannot be ac- 
cepted as authoritative, except where 
they record the best English usage. 
Smart is deservedly held in high es- 
teem in England, and is the most 
widely known of all English orthoé- 
pists except Alexander Ellis, the Pres- 
ident of the British Philological So- 
ciety; but according to my observa- 
tion, a more trustworthy guide than 
Smart is the Rev. P. H. Phelp, of 
Cambridge university, England, who 
is responsible for the pronunciation 
given in Stormonth’s dictionary, to 
the great value of which I gave my 
testimony many months ago. I did 
not know that Smart gave bin as the 
proper pronunciation of been, for I had 
not consulted him upon the point; and 
if he does so, I can only say that his 
observation of the best English speech 
differs in this respect from mine; for I 
am not giving my ‘‘opinion” as to 
how words ought to be pronounced 
any more than he is giving his; al- 
though some of my readers seem to 
think otherwise. On turning, as I 
write, to Stormonth, I find that Mr. 
Phelp gives been, with the sound of ¢ 
as in mete; which, I repeat, is the pro- 
nunciation that I have heard from 
all the best bred and best educated 
Englishmen whom I have met—men 
from Oxford and Cambridge universi- 
ties, officers of the army, barristers, 
men of letters, peers and peers’ sons— 
a sort of Englishmen which the word 
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**cockney ” does not very accurately 
describe. 

Both of these correspondents also 
protest against the pronunciation of 
wound (an injury) as woond. One tells 
me that Walker condemns woond as 4 
‘*capricious novelty,” and that Web- 
ster says that ‘‘wownd was undoubt- 
edly the primitive pronunciation,” 
which has survived in sound, found, 
etc. He adds that he thinks woond 
‘is affected, and should be discour- 
aged,” and that he considers futile 
the reason given by Professor Whit- 
ney for its encouragement; i. ¢., to 
distinguish it from the participle of 
wind, The other of these correspon- 
dents, he in Boston, also protests 
against ‘‘that most intolerable pro- 
nunciation woond for wound,” and re- 
jects without qualification Professor 
Whitney’s plea in its favor, that it serves 
to distinguish the two wounds. The 
precedent, he thinks would be disas- 
trous; and he goes on to say: 

We shonld have to make a similar distinction, 
not only between the dual significations of 
“found,” “‘ ground,” and several others, but we 
should have three meanings in ‘‘ bound," to pro- 
vide for, and not less than four in “ pound”; in 
which case I suppose one would be “ pownd,” 
the second *‘ poond,”’ the third, perhaps, *‘ pond,” 
and the fourth—but heaven only knows what 
that would be. If this remarkable orthotpic 
principle is to obtain, the language will speedily 
be in a worse state than any other has ever becn 
since the time of Babel. Foreigners have, it 
would seem, a sufficiently hard time already in 
learning our complicated language—not to men- 
tion the troubles of our own children ; but if, in 
addition, every shade of meaning in a word is to 
be indicated by a separate pronunciation, not even 
the natives will find seventy years long enough 
to master the intricate structure. Such a pro- 
cedure is simply retracing all the steps we have 
taken toward analogy since the old time of sweet 
license, when every one spelled words to suit him- 
self, without Mmcurring the reproach of ignorance. 
And if this absurd rule is not to be applied all 
through the list, why single out one word, neither 
more nor less Anglo-Saxon than its companions 
of like termination, on which to fasten it ? 


This argument is sound enough; 
but it is directed against a phantom. 
There is no reasonable fear that the 
distinction between wound the noun 
and wound the participle, by pronun- 
ciation, will become a precedent; nor 
is that distinction itself of any partic- 
ular value. And I present to my 
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readers the remarks of these two cor- 
respondents upon this subject less be- 
cause of its intrinsic importance than 
for another purpose. Here we have 
two intelligent and well educated 
men not only earnest but vehement 
in their denunciation-of a pronuncia- 
tion which is so common among men 
of their own class that it is almost 
universal. There is no disputing that 
the correct—that is, the analogical— 
pronunciation of wound is not woond, 
but to rhyme with round and found. 
But by at least ninety-nine persons in 
a hundred in America it is pronounced 
woond; and that the same pronun- 
ciation prevails among the best speak- 
ers in England there is, I believe, no 
reason to doubt. Both these gentle- 
men take exceptions to my dogmat- 
ism, and express surprise that I should 
be so decided in my difference with 
Professor Whitney upon certain points, 
or rather facts, as to which it seems 
they agree with him. But when he 
differs from them they have no hesita- 
tion or reserve in a still stronger ex- 
pression of their counter judgments; 
and one of them summarily brushes 
aside the distinguished philologist’s 
suggestion as ‘‘ futile.” They furnish 
a very pretty example of the differ- 
ence between orthodoxy, ‘‘my doxy,” 
and heterodoxy, ‘‘another man’s 
doxy,” which it seems obtains no less 
in orthoépy than in theology. They 
can appreciate the weight of an emi- 
nent scholar’s opinion when it is on 
their side; but when it is destructive 
of their peculiar whim they have no 
scruples about setting it aside, by im- 
plication or in words, as futile. They 
are not singular in this. Upon all 
subjects we are all apt to take such 
views of the arguments or assertions 
for and against our own peculiar no- 
tions or habits; and in regard to lan- 
guage, and particularly in regard to 
pronunciation, it seems that such feel- 
ing and prejudice is both stronger 
and more general than upon any other. 
But, on the contrary, pronunciation is 
the very subject upon which such an 
attitude is most unwise and mistaken; 
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for, as I have before remarked, it is a 
mere matter of fleeting fashion, and is 
not worth all the pother that is made 
about it. The persons whose usage is 
most decisive upon the subject are 
they whose judgments in regard to it 
are most tolerant and intellectually 
charitable. When, however, one un- 
dertakes to record facts, or the results 
of observations in regard to speech, the 
very nature of the case makes positive 
assertion unavoidable. If a man has 
heard a word pronounced in a certain 
way by certain people, he has heard 
it, and he must say so, and there an 
end, or he must hold his peace. 

How different the result of such ob- 
servation by two or three persons may 
be has already appeared, and will be 
further shown by the remarks of both 
these critics upon one or two other 
points. Both have something to say 
as to the pronunciation of God and 
dog; analogy and my observation of 
the practice of the best speakers, par- 
ticularly those of English birth and 
breeding, having led me to say that 
the ‘‘ proper” sound of the vowel was 
that of short 0, to rhyme with log and 
hog. My California censor says: ‘* The 
words ending in og cannot, I think, 
be appropriately pronounced with 
short 0; for if not exactly the same, 
the transition is very slight between 
dig and dahg; and the latter is that, I 
think, given by the Oirish, and is not 
especially desirable. Hence I say 
dawg.” On the other hand my Boston 
correspondent writes: ‘‘In respect to 
God and dog my experience is that 
while the first is pronounced Gatd 
only by small-beer clergymen and 
the like, the second and /og are in- 
variably sounded with the aw, though 
by no means lengthened or drawled out. 
I can recall no instance of their being 
given the 6 sound.” As to this I can 
only say that my ears are wounded by 
the sound of Gawd from many persons 
who are not clergymen, and whose 
beer is not particularly small; and 
that although I do hear dawg from 
many such persons, I also hear J6g from 
many others whose habits of life and 
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whose speech seem to me well worthy 
of imitation. Nor can I see in the fact 
that an Irishman says dahg any good 
reason why I, or any one else, should 
say dawg and not dig. My Boston cor- 
respondent resents the assertion that 
vase is not pronounced to rhyme with 
case in polite society, and says, being 
accustomed, I am sure, to such society, 
‘*T have never heard any other sound 
given to the word.” To this I can 
only reply that I rarely, if ever, heard 
it pronounced otherwise than vaze or 
tahze. Phelp (in Stormonth) gives 
both these sounds, and only these. 
But the most remarkable testimony 
that has come to me is that of my Bos- 
ton correspondent—a Yarkee of Con- 
necticut birth—as to the, or rather a, 
New England pronunciation of words 
like stone. “He says ‘‘the sound com- 
monly given them is neither 6 nor i, 
but nearly 5-ii, pronounced very quick- 
ly and run together,” which I do not 
quite apprehend or understand; and 
he adds, ‘‘as to the pronunciation 
stun, etc., I have never heard it; not 
even from a hill farmer or a rural 
schoolboy.” This, coming from an in- 
telligent and observant man, who has 
evidently given this subject no little 
attention, will astonish many others 
besides myself; for it seems to me that 
no one could have been at any time in 
rural New England without hearing 
the pronunciation stun once for every 
stone he saw in the fences. All this, 
however, illustrates the difficulty 
which I have heretofore pointed out as 
inherent in this subject—that it is al- 
most impossible for one person to ex- 
press to another by signs the sound of 
any word, Only the voice is capable 
of that; for the moment a sign is used 
the question arises, What is the value 
of that sign? The sounds of words 
are the most delicate, fleeting, and in- 
apprehensible things in nature; far 
more so than the tones of music, 
whether made by the human voice or 
by instruments. Moreover, the question 
arises as to the capability to apprehend 
and distinguish sounds on the part of 
the person whose evidence is given. 
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Many persons are blind to some colors; 
and it appears to be no less certain 
that many are deaf to some sounds, 

With these remarks upon a few of 
the points which have been submitted 
to me, I pass to the consideration of 
the alphabet as it is presented by Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 

Every person who has given even a 
little attention to phonetics must 
know that the English wu is a diphthong, 
formed by the union of the English ¢ 
with the pure, or 00, sound of uw. Thus 
the sound of duke, pure, and like words, 
is de-ook, pe-oor, etc.; the e being the 
long e, but very briefly, lightly touch- 
ed. This e sound being that of 7 in the 
classical and continental languages, 
the introduction of it before another 
letter is called iotizing of that letter; 
from iota, the Greek name of 7. How 
long the English uw has been iotized in 
certain combinations seems to me very 
difficult to determine. I am inclined 
to believe that the introduction of the 
e(or ¢) sound is comparatively recent. 
The pure sound of u—that which is 
common to all languages—is represent- 
ed in English by u, ow, 0, and 00; for 
example, rule, uncouth, wound, do, fool. 
Professor Whitney remarks that words 
of the o class which have this sound 
have evidently changed their 0 sound 
for au in comparatively recent times. 
This may be accepted as generally true ; 
the ‘‘ untoe him,” which we sometimes, 
although very rarely, hear from unedu- 
cated persons, being doubtless a relic 
of the old pronunciation of to. Never- 
theless it is to be remarked that a 
pure uw (or 00) sound in some words 
written with o is of considerable anti- 
quity. In Shakespeare’s time Rome 
was pronounced room (a point as to 
which in my edition of the poet’s 
works I expressed some doubt); and 
gold was pronounced goold by many 
educated persons even in the last gen- 
eration. Walker gives both gold and 
goold, but says ‘it is much to be re- 
gretted that the second sound of this 
word is grown much more frequent 
than the first.”” I am inclined to think 
that it had not grown more frequent, 
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but that on the contrary it was in his 
time slowly yielding, and has now 
yielded, to the pure sound of o. If 
this be the case, it merely furnishes 
another example of the fact that we 
pronounce words, not letters. 

There is, however, very little diffi- 
culty or disagreement as to the pro- 
nunciation of words of the o class 
which have the pure u or 00 sound. It 
is in regard to the English or iotized 
uw that there is uncertainty and dis- 
agreement; a disagreement which is, 
or was, a shibboleth of cultivated 
speech. The Turveydrops of lan- 
guage would turn with aversion from a 
man who pronounced due or dew with 
the pure w sound, as do or too, And 
according to my observation, those 
words, and some others, as duty, new, 
stew, etc., are pronounced by the best 
speakers invariably with the iotized u. 
With some people a preceding d is 
softened by the iotized u into j; so 
that I heard one of these persons, who 
had prejudice against the Hebrew 
race, object to residence at a suburb of 
New York, where many of that thrifty 
people lived, and went daily to busi- 
ness in the city, remark, with savage 
wit, that ls: found the place would not 
suit him, because of the depressing 
dampness—the morning and the even- 
ing Jews. 

The introduction of the ¢ (or 7) be- 
fore wis, however, difficult after 7, s, or 
1. &, indeed, seems to be quite de- 
structive of the English u, which after 
that consonant is always pronounced 
oo. The effect of the English wu in rude 
or rule, for instance, is as ridiculous as 
its utterance is difficult. And I am 
surprised at seeing that Professor 
Whitney, who of course recognizes this 
difficulty and the consequent law of 
orthoépy, includes fruit, brew, and 
rheum, among his examples of words 
having the long u sound ‘‘more or 
less mixed with a preceding i or y 
sound”; his other examples being 
duty, pure, due, feud, few, and stew. 
According to my observation, the best 
usage requires absolutely the iotized u 
(¢-00) in the last six words; but as ab- 
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solutely the pure wu, or 00, sound in 
Jruit, rheum, and brew. Well-bred 
people do not laugh at each other's 
speech; but I think that if any va- 
gary of pronunciation would provoke 
among such people an internal smile 
which might become visible, it would 
be the pronunciation of fruit and brew 
as fre-oot and bree-oo. This I have 
never heard; but I have heard from a 
few persons of some culture, but more 
affectation, a like pronunciation of 
column—col-yume. Professor Whitney 
seems however to have detected an in- 
termediate sound between the pure u 
or 00 and the iotized u (e00 or you); 
for he says: ‘‘In my usage, and in that 
of those who pronounce with me, 
there is no intermediate sound or com- 
promise whatever between a pure u, 
the vowel sound of food and move, and 
an absolute yu, in which the y ele- 
ment is as distinctly uttered as it 
would be if it were written. The gen- 
eral rule with us, as with the rest, is 
that the y sound is prefixed; and the 
exceptional cases in which the y is 
omitted and the uw left pure are those 
in which the uw is so preceded that the 
insertion of the semivowel between it 
and its predecessor is phonetically 
difficult.” To this rule there seems 
to me to be neither objection nor ex- 
ception. Nor have I ever remarked— 
and I admit that, possibly from a dul- 
ness of ear or of speech, I cannot con- 
ceive—an intermediate sound between 
the pure and the iotized w. An at- 
tempt to introduce it would, in my 
opinion be an affectation that would 
result in laughable disaster. 

This iotized u, which, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is in my opinion of 
comparatively late introduction, I be- 
lieve to have taken the place of the gen- 
uine old English w; and the sound 
of that letter I believe to have been 
the Yankee w as heard in view, 
in trve, in pure, and in fruit, This 
sound has been entirely misapprehend- 
ed and absurdly caricatured. The 
stage Yankee, even in America, utters 
instead of it a sound which is quite as 
unlike it as either the pure w or 00, or 
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the iotized u, or you, is—a snarling, 
nasal yeaou. But the real Yankee wu is 
a simple sound, pure and clean of all 
admixture, and particularly so with 
regard to any nasality. It is very dif- 
ficult of utterance by those who have 
not flexible organs of speech and who 
have not caught it among those by 
whom it is used unconsciously. It 
would have been heard in perfection 
from many a well educated Yankee of 
two generations past in his reading of 
Johnson’s couplet : 
Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Pera. 

He would have given the same u sound 
in Peru and in view ; but he would not 
have said Pe-reoo in the one case or vo 
in the other. His vowel would have 
had no trace of e (or i), and yet it 
would not have been the pure or con- 
tinental w. To express it by signs of 
any fixed value at present is quite 
impossible; and I am therefore alto- 
gether unable to convey to my readers 
in type any suggestion of its sound, or 
to describe it, except by saying that it 
was, or rather is, something between the 
French u and the pure oo, and that so 
far from being a sneaking, nasal sound 
it is remarkably free, open, and firm. 


But thousands of my readers must 
have heard it, and there are tens of 
thousands of people in New England 
at this day by whom it is uttered with- 
out any consciousness that they have 
any peculiarity of speech. I know a 
gentleman of unusual intelligence, cul- 
ture, and refinement in New York, 
whose wu is invariably this Yankee w in 
perfection. This u sound I believe to 
have passed into the modern English 
iotized u since the Elizabethan peri- 
od; at which time there seems to me 
reason for believing that u had but 
two sounds, this one and the pure 0 
sound; the obscure, nondescript sound 
which is now heard in mud, curl, ugly, 
young being unknown; words of that 
class having been pronounced at that 
time with the pure u sound, mood, 
coorl, oogly, yoong. [See my ‘‘Memo- 
randums of English Pronunciation in 
the Elizabethan Era,” published in 
Vol. XII. of my edition of Shake- 
speare, 1862, and also reprinted in El- 
lis’s ‘‘Early English Pronunciation,” 
Vol. II., London, 1869. ] 

We have now reached the conso- 
nants, which will be considered in the 
next paper upon this subject. 

Ricuarp GRANT WHITE. 
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T was the close of the afternoon 
service in the village church of 
Byfield. The last notes of the doxolo- 
gy were still echoing from the singing 
gallery; and the congregation, with a 
rustle and a stir, turned their faces to- 
ward the minister for the benediction. 
In the brief pause before it was spoken 
old Mr. Beaman, the town clerk of By- 
field, stepped in front of the pulpit, 
and raising his hand, said, in a loud, 
clear voice, ‘‘ Know all whom it may 
concern, that Mark Boynton of this 
town and Elizabeth Heath of the same 
intend marriage.” 

There was a movement through the 
whole congregation as if it were per- 
vaded by an electric shock, and looks 
of surprise passed from eye to eye. 
But there were three persons present 
on whom the clerk’s announcement 
fell like a thunderbolt. One of these 
was a young’ girl with a pale face and 
a subdued and downcast eye. When 
Mr. Beaman began to speak she listen- 
ed with a kind of patient composure; 
but as the names were announced a 
wild, startied look came into her eyes, 
she sank back upon her seat, and 
buried her now burning face in her 
hands. 

Not many slips removed stood a man 
of perhaps forty—a grave and sober 
person, with hair slightly turning to 
gray. His face, habitually a some- 
what sad one, had worn throughout 
the service that day a look of cheerful 
content; but as Mr. Beaman made his 
announcement it took on the paleness 
of death. His head dropped upon his 
breast, and he stood like one paralyzed, 
clasping the railing of the pew for sup- 
port. 

Very different was the effect pro- 
duced upon a young man, the solitary 
occupant of a pew not faraway. He 
had been standing with a drooping 


head and downcast, heavy look; but 
as he heard the words of the old clerk 
he started visibly, the blood mounted 
in a crimson flush to his forehead, 
while his eye flashed with a look 
blended of triumph and defiance, and 
his lips closed with an expression of 
stern resolve. 

There was a painful hush over all 
the house, as if every one present were 
strangely moved to sympathy with one 
or another of those so deeply and va- 
riously affected by what had been 
said. It was broken by the voice of 
the minister saying solemnly, ‘‘ And 
now may grace, mercy, and peace, the 
love of God, and the communion of His 
Holy Spirit, be and abide with you all 
for ever, Amen.” And the people 
moved silently out of the church. 

The pale and stricken man on whom 
the old clerk's most unexpected words 
had fallen so like the stroke of doom 
was Robert Jocelyn. He had listened 
that day to hear his own name coupled 
with that of the lovely girl who had 
promised to be his wife, and the voice 
of the clerk had joined with hers that 
of another and a younger man! To 
understand the full force of the blow 
which had fallen upon him, it is neces- 
sary to go back to a time, nearly twen- 
ty years before, when as a youth he 
had won the love of his pretty and 
gentle cousin Phebe Jocelyn. Pheebe 
was the loveliest girl in all that coun- 
try round, and had admirers by the 
score, but Robert was the choice of 
her heart, and to him she was tenderly 
attached. But though capable of lov- 
ing with devotion, poor Phabe was 
weak-willed and timid, and quite pow- 
erless to resist a resolute and domi- 
neering mother, who had chosen 4 very 
different person to be her daughter’s 
husband. William Heath had more 
money than Robert, and was a showy, 
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plausible fellow in whom the ambi- 
tious mother fancied she saw a more 
brilliant match for her daughter. She 
plied the yielding girl with arguments, 
reproaches, and appeals to filial duty, 
till she was quite bewildered; and al- 
most before she was aware of it she 
had given up her cousin, and was 
plighted to William Heath. Her mar- 
ried life was fortunately brief, for she 
knew no happiness in the three weary 
years she lived with her husband. At 
the end of that time he left her in 
poverty, and no one in Byfield ever 
saw him again. Poor Phebe, sinking 
under the pressure of grief, neglect, 
and privation, lived but a few months 
after his desertion. During that time 
she was tenderly cared for by her 
cousin Robert, who supplied all the 
wants of herself and her infant daugh- 
ter, and found for them a serene asy- 
lum under the roof of his brother Ezra 
and his wife. This kind couple had 
no children, and when her mother was 
gone the little Lizzie was adopted by 
them as their own. 

Robert Jocelyn had never married. 
He lived on, a sad and silent man, old 
before his time, but he had no heart 
to offer to another woman. He had 
loved Phebe so unselfishly that he 
could have borne to lose her if she had 
been happy; but to have her taken 
from him to suffer neglect and cruelty 
was hard indeed. It was with solemn 
thankfulness that he saw the sod laid 
over her faded beauty and broken heart. 

Years passed, and Pheebe’s daughter 
was a charming, bright-eyed girl of 
eighteen. Under the fostering care of 
Ezra and his wife she had grown up 
cheerful and happy, loving and duti- 
ful, a favorite with all. Like her mo- 
ther, she had many admirers; but it 
could not be positively determined 
that she favored any. Still, there were 
shrewd suspicions, and more than one 
young fellow would have been glad to 
stand in Mark Boynton’s place, and 
would have felt rich indeed with but 
a portion of the smiles which shone on 
that fortunate youth. 

Mark was a neighbor of the Joce- 
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lyns. He had inherited from his fath- 
er a fine, well-stocked farm; but un- 
fortunately there had been discovered 
a flaw in his title; and ever since his 
majority he had been involved in a 
tiresome lawsuit, which it was now 
generally believed would go against 
him. Should it so result he would be 
&@ poor man, if a young man with 
strong hands and a courageous heart 
can be poor. With all the strength of 
an earnest and manly nature Mark 
loved Lizzie Heath; but his pride 
withheld him from saying so until he 
should know whether indeed he had a 
home to offer her. If he won his case, 
he would ask her to share the wealth 
which would then be his. If he lost, 
he must—no, he could not resign her; 
but if she loved, she would wait for 
him. He was not a vain man, but his 
hopes rose high. He had seen how 
Lizzie’s eye would brighten and her 
color glow at his approach, and had 
marked the innocent arts by which she 
sought to avoid the attentions of others 
while his own were gladly received. 

As for Lizzie, her ideal of manly 
beauty and excellence was embodied 
in Mark Boynton; but, maiden-like, 
she would not admit the idea of love. 
She knew that she was perfectly happy 
only when he was by; but she would 
not own even to herself the reason. 
Of late, too, she half fancied that he 
avoided her; and, interpreting that 
fact backward, felt not pique, but just 
enough uncertainty about his senti- 
ments to be resolute in concealing her 
own. 

And so matters stood when one 
pieasant afternoon in summer Lizzie 
sat sewing with her mother, as she al- 
ways called Mrs. Ezra. There was an 
unusual shade of pensiveness on the 
young girl’s face, and her mother 
watched her narrowly. At length the 
latter said: 

‘*You seem very sober to-day for 
you, Lizzie. Has anything happened 
to make you so?” 

A blush and some low, inaudible 
words were the only reply. Mrs. Joce- 
lyn went on: 
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‘* Are you thinking of anything that 
brother Robert said to you last night 
as you walked through the orchard to- 
gether?” 

‘““Why, mother, did you know?” 
asked Lizzie, looking up in surprise. 

‘‘Yes, dear; your father and I have 
known all along that Robert was fond 
of you. What did you say to him?” 

‘*What could I say,” replied Lizzie 
in a broken voice, ‘‘ but that such a 
thing was impossible ?” 

‘**T don’t see, dear, why it should be 
impossible. You are surprised be- 
cause you have not thought about it; 
but when you come to reflect I hope 
your answer will be different. If your 
father and I have a wish in the world, 
it is that you should marry Robert.” 

‘*Oh, mother, how can I?” ex- 
claimed Lizzie, looking up in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘Why not, pray? I am sure it is 
not every girl has such an opportuni- 
ty—a man of character and position, 
and so good and kind ashe is. Then 
you know he is well off; you would 
have everything that money could buy. 
And I always thought you were fond 
of Robert.” 

‘*Yes, mother; but not that way. 
He is my uncle.” 

‘*T know you have called him so, 
but you knew all the time he was only 
your second cousin. There is no rea- 
son why you should not love him in 
‘that way,’ as you say, unless you like 
somebody else. Is that it ?” 

‘* No—indeed, no,” poor Lizzie fal- 
tered hastily, turning away her face, 
now burning with blushes. The eyes 
of Mark Boynton rose up before her 
with a glance of reproach at this deni- 
al; but how could she confess a love 
for one who perhaps did not care for 
her? 

‘“*T am glad to hear it,” Mrs. Ezra 
went on, ‘‘for I am sure you will in 
time return Robert’s affection. He 
loves you dearly, and you have it in 
your power to make up to him in part 
for what he suffered through your mo- 
ther.” 

Lizzie looked up with startled eyes. 

34 
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‘“What do you mean, mother?” she 
asked in astonishment. 

Then Mrs, Ezra told all the story of 
Robert’s love and blighted hope, of 
his delicate kindness to poor Phabe 
during the sad years of her married 
life, and how in her last distress he 
had succored her and her child. She 
reminded the young girl of his gener- 
ous and watchful care over her own 
childhood and growing youth. And 
then, though the good woman had no 
idea of taking a mean advantage, she 
was yet so anxious to win Lizzie’s con- 
sent to the match she thought best for 
her, that she did work upon the girl’s 
gratitude to herself and husband, 
though ordinarily it would not have 
occurred to her tothink whether or not 
she had conferred favors on one who 
was almost like her own daughter. 

Their talk was long, protracted, and 
often renewed, and Robert added his 
pleadings. He told of the years dur- 
ing which he had watched her grow- 
ing beauty, loving her first for her 
mother’s sake, but as she bloomed into 
womanhood so like that mother, he 
found himself renewing the dreams of 
his youth, daring to hope that happi- 
ness might yet be his. The strongest, 
the best fortified woman’s heart must 
ever be more or less moved by the evi- 
dence of a deep and earnest affection; 
and poor Lizzie had the yielding, 
pliant nature of her mother. And 
Mark Boynton was away—she had not 
seen him for weeks; and not knowing 
that he was occupied at the county 
town with the final trial of his case, 
she felt herself neglected by him. 
Why, if he really loved her, was he 
not here to say so, and to stand by her 
in this time of trial? So it came 
about that, helpless in the hands of 
her affectionate but ill-judging friends, 
she yielded, and promised to marry 
Robert Jocelyn. 

It was a day or two after she had 
formally given her word, that she was 
returning one evening alone from a 
neighbor’s, She had not walked far 
when she heard a quick step behind 
her, and turning saw Mark Boynton. 
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He greeted her gayly, and the dim 
light prevented his observing her pale 
and troubled face. He took her hand 
and drew it through his arm with an 
air almost of ownership, saying as he 
did so, ‘* This was just what I wanted, 
Lizzie, to meet you. I was going to 
your house. I am such & happy fel- 
low to-night that I want to tell you 
about it.” 

She made no answer; indeed, he 
gave her no time, but went on: 

‘*T have been all the week at Mil- 
ford, attending court, and I have gain- 
ed my case. My farm is my own at 
last, and I am an independent man.” 

She murmured some half inaudible 
expression of pleasure in this result. 

‘* Lizzie,” he said, stopping sudden- 
ly and taking her hand in his, ‘‘ there 
is only one thing I want now to make 
me the happiest man in Byfield. I 
want you to come and share my home 
with me.” 

Here Lizzie drew her hand hastily 
from him, and said in a frightened 
tone, ‘‘Don’t! don’t, Mark! You 
must not talk to me so.” 

‘* What do you mean, Lizzie? Why 
may I not tell you that I love you bet- 
ter than all the world? I think you 
must have known it without my tell- 
ing.” 

Poor Lizzie burst into a passion of 
tears, but could not speak. Mark 
drew her gently out of the path and 
seated her upon a stone, placing him- 
self beside her. He waited some min- 
utes for her answer, but she remained 
silent. ‘‘ Dear Lizzie,” he said at last, 
‘““you must know that I love you. 
Can I be mistaken in thinking you 
care for me ?” 

He drew away the hands with which 
she had covered her face, and begged 
her to speak to him. ‘‘Oh, Mark !” 
she gasped out in a kind of depreca- 
tion, ‘‘ I have promised to marry Rob- 
ert Jocelyn.” 

Mark Boynton flung away the hands 
he held with an angry gesture, and 
sprang to his feet. ‘* Lizzie!” he 
cried indignantly, ‘‘you are not, you 
cannot be in earnest,” 
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No answer from Lizzie. Her voice 
was choked with sobs. Poor Mark 


broke out in bitter reproaches. He 
accused her of cruel trifling with him, 
and declared his belief that she had 
accepted Jocelyn because he was the 
richer man, and his own case a doubt- 
ful one. Lizzie had but one answer 
to his reproaches: she cried as if her 
heart were broken; and the strong, 
tender-hearted fellow soon grew piti- 
ful of her grief, and soothed her, and 
begged forgiveness for his harshness, 
After a while he drew from her the 
whole story. He understood the pres- 
sure which had been brought to bear 
upon her, and how powerless she had 
been to resist it. He saw that she 
loved him, and that if she had felt sure 
of his affection, she would have stood 
out against them all. If he had but 
spoken out before! But his own 
pride had been to blame. 

Though he argued long and earnest- 
ly, he could not convince Lizzie that 
she had any right to draw back. She 
had given ber word, and she held her- 
self bound by it, persistently declar- 
ing that he must not talk, or she listen, 
So at last he gave up in despair, and 
the two walked home in gloomy si- 
lence. 

In Byfield everybody’s affairs are 
known to everybody else; and so it 
was but a few days before the whole 
neighborhood was informed of Lizzie’s 
engagement to Robert Jocelyn, and 
by some mysterious agency, known 
only to rural communities, the secret 
of Mark Boynton’s love and disappoint- 
ment was also generally understood. 
The circumstances created a kind of 
excitement. The general opinion was 
that the two young people were being 
sacrificed to the wishes of their elders; 
and sympathy was strongly with them, 
as always where true love is crossed. 
The young people blamed Lizzie for 
her want of firmness; but parents, in- 
terested perhaps in the cause of au- 
thority, exonerated her, and censured 
those who were taking advantage of 
her filial duty. Robert, too, came in 
for his share of sympathy. The sad 
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story of his love for Phebe was well 
remembered ; and there were not want- 
ing some romantic souls who thought 
it fitting that the daughter should 
compensate to him for the pain her 
mother cost. 

Of course all the neighborhood gos- 
sip was known to Mrs. Ezra, but she 
took good care that very little of it 
should come to Robert’s ears. She 
had made up her mind that she knew 
what was best for Lizzie, and she did 
not mean to let her plans fail. 

And Robert! Was he ignorant of 
the state of things? He might have 
seen, but he would not. He heard it 
said that Lizzie loved Mark Boynton, 
and he would not believe it. Had he 
not loved her all her life as no young 
man could? Had he not a right 
to her? He had missed happiness 
once, and now it was again within his 
grasp, who should say that he ought 
to give itup? Lizzie would be happy. 
She loved him already; she would 
love wholly when she was his wife. 
That other was but a passing fancy. 
He shut his eyes to the evidence of her 
pale and sorrowful face, silenced all 
inward remonstrances, and held his 
way. 

The preparations for the marriage 
were rather hurried forward, for Mrs. 
Ezra thought the sooner it was over 
the better. Lizzie made no objection. 
Since it was to be, all times were alike 
toher. The day for the wedding was 
fixed, and they only waited for the 
regular three weeks’ ‘‘ publishment,” 
one of the legal forms essential in 
those days. They were to be ‘‘cried” 
for the first time on that pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon on which this story 
opens, And Mr. Beaman, whose duty 
it was to perform that office, stood up 
before the congregation and published 
the banns of marriage between Eliza- 
beth Heath and Mark Boynton! No 
wonder the people were thunder- 
struck, and that they moved in silent 
amazement out of the church. 

But once the crowd was fairly out- 
side the sacred edifice, comment and 
question were free. Mr. Beaman was 
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beset by inquiries. Ezra Jocelyn was 
there, angrily accusing him of wanton- 
ly insulting his daughter and his 
brother. The poor man was complete- 
ly bewildered. He did not under- 
stand that anything was wrong. He 
had been called upon by Robert Joce- 
lyn to publish the intention of mar- 
riage between himself and Lizzie 
Heath, and he had done it. 

‘*Why, man alive!” exclaimed a 
bystander, ‘‘it was not Robert Joce- 
lyn’s name that you called, but Mark 
Boynton’s.” 

The unlucky clerk could not believe 
it possible that he had made such a 
mistake until the reiterated assertions 
of all his neighbors convinced him. 
He could only explain it by the fact 
that he had thought a good deal of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case 
—he had heard, he said, the women 
folks talking it over—and had pitied 
the adverse fate of the two young peo- 
ple crossed in love; and he must have 
had Mark Boynton so much in his 
mind that he had spoken the latter’s 
name unconsciously. A fine commo- 
tion his blunder had raised. 

Mrs. Jocelyn, with a flushed and 
angry face, took Lizzie’s arm and hur- 
ried her away. She believed the 
whole thing was a trick of Mark’s; 
and she suspected that Lizzie might 
be privy to it. But she prudently re- 
pressed her anger until they reached 
home, and there Lizzie quickly escaped 
to her own room and locked herself 
in; so the good woman's lecture had 
to be postponed. 

As for Mark Boynton, the last syl- 
lable of the benediction was hardly 
spoken before he was out of the house. 
Curious eyes followed him, but no 
one had time to speak to him, for he 
quickly sprang over a stile leading 
from the churchyard to a foot path 
across the fields, and disappeared in 
the wood beyond. 

But doubtless the saddest, the most 
pitying sympathy of the crowd went 
after Robert Jocelyn, as, with a face 
white and immovable as that of the 
dead, he moved through the throng, 
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which divided to let him pass, and 
walked away tohishome. Hesat down 
by the open window through which the 
pensive autumn sunshine streamed in 
warm and sweet, and burying his face in 
his hands, remained a long time lost 
in gloomy thought. Bitter memories 
crowded thick upon him. The strug- 
gle in his soul was a cruel one, but it 
was the better part of him which con- 
quered. After a long time he lifted 
his head, and drawing out his watch, 
took from the inner part of the old- 
fashioned silver case a lock of hair, 
faded now, but once « bright warm 
brown. Over it lay a little watch-pa- 
per, on which was painted in water- 
colors a wreath of forget-me-nots en- 
circling two clasping hands. Under- 
neath the whole was the name ‘‘ Phe- 
be.” He gazed at these treasures long 
and steadily, while the hard look of 
suffering went out of his face, and his 
eyes grew tender and moist with 
tears. He leaned his elbow on the 
window sill and looked out across the 
happy autumn fields to the church- 
yard where for so many years poor 
Phebe had rested from her sorrows. 
Then his eye went on to his brother's 
house, from the door of which he 
presently saw little Lizzie pass out 
and take the path to the orchard. At 
sight of her his lip quivered slightly ; 
he heaved one great sigh, and then 
suid, as if summoning strength for 
some final resolution, ‘‘ Yes, I will go 
and tell her.” 

Poor Lizzie had thought her cup 
was full before; but this day she was 
sure she could bear no more; and es- 
caping as soon as possible from her 
mother, she sought the only place 
where she was likely to be uninterrupt- 
ed, that she might cry her heart out 
alone. She hurried along till she 
reached her favorite seat beneath an 
ancient apple tree whose long branch- 
es drooped so low as to almost touch 
the ground. On one side was the wall, 
and on another a huge barberry bush, 
80 that she was almost entirely shut 
from view, and any one approaching 
could not be seen until close upon her. 
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Now, not far distant from the Joce- 
lyn orchard, and separated from it 
only by a small field, was a pleasant 
strip of woodland. It was a part of 
Mark Boynton’s farm; and up and 
down its shaded paths their owner 
had been restlessly walking ever since 
he left the church. He alone, of all 
present that day, had understood in a 
flash the old man’s blunder and its 
cause. In that moment, when he 
drew himself proudly up in the face 
of all who looked at him, he was say- 
ing to himself, ‘‘She belongs to me, 
and she shall be mine. That notice 
shall be repeated here, and it shall be 
no blunder.” 

Now, as he restlessly paced to and 
fro, quite convinced that affairs had 
reached a crisis, and could never stay 
as they were, he was fully resolved to 
make a good fight for his rights. He 
was just making up his mind to go to 
Robert Jocelyn and have it out with 
him at once, when he chanced to 
glance across the field to the orchard 
beyond, and his eye caught the flutter 
of a pink dress among the trees. 
Well he knew who had worn that 
pink muslin in church; he knew too 
the nook under the old apple tree, for 
he had sat there more than once with 
Lizzie. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he sprang over the low wall and 
went straight across the field to 
the old tree. There, as he ex- 
pected, he found Lizzie. It is un- 
necessary to relate all the arguments 
he used to bring her to his way of 
thinking; at least they w.re not im- 
mediately effective, for the poor girl’s 
conscience and sense of duty were 
unfortunately arrayed upon the wrong 
side. They had been thus occupied 
for perhaps half an hour, and were on 
the verge of a genuine quarrel. Lizzie, 
with tear-stained face, sat pulling 
nervously at the long grass. Mark 
stood before her talking earnestly. 
She had said something about repair- 
ing her mother’s wrong. He inter- 
rupted her almost angrily: 

‘* How can you repair one wrong by 
doing another? That your mother 
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failed to keep faith with Robert Joce- 
lyn is nothing to you. A girl is not 
bound to marry every man her mother 
jilts. If she did wrong by him, you 
cannot make it right by doing me the 
saine wrong. I tell you that my claim 
is better than his. That he loves you 
I do not doubt—how could he help it ? 
—but I love you as well as he, and you 
love me, for you have admitted it with 
your own lips. Oh, Lizzie ! don’t you 
know that love has some rights as well 
as duty?” 

What answer Lizzie might have 
made I cannot tell, for just then the 
sound of a step in the grass made them 
both turn, and there stood Robert Joce- 
lyn. Mark straightened himself with 
a defiant look, but Lizzie sat silent and 
trembling. It was to her the new- 
comer spoke. 

**T thought to find you alone,” he 
said, ‘‘ but perhaps it is better as it is. 
I have heard a part of your conversa- 
tion, and what Mark says is right. I 
have thought it all out myself to-day, 
and came to tell you so. I have made 
a great mistake, but, thank God, I 
have found it out before it is too late. 
I hope you will forgive me, Lizzie. I 
have not been faithful to your mother, 
for I promised her upon her dying bed 
that I would watch over the happiness 
of her child; and I have not kept my 
word, but selfishly sought my own hap- 
piness, forgetting yours. Long agol 
regarded you as my child; it was pre- 
sumption in me to think you could be 
anything else. But my eyes are for- 
tunately opened. It will be all right 
between us, for I have found my child 
again.” 

He stooped and kissed her twice 
upon the lips so like her mother’s. 
Then, taking Mark's hand, he said 
calmly, ‘‘ This child has promised to 
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be mine. I give her to you. Be good 
to her, and may God bless you both.” 

Then he walked slowly away in the 
direction of his brother’s house. The 
young people looked after him in 
silence, their own great joy forgotten 
for the time in their sorrowful sympa- 
thy for him who had resigned to them 
so much. 

Robert Jocelyn made it his care to 
reconcile Ezra and his wife to the 
change in Lizzie’s destiny. By what 
arguments he did so, and how things 
were explained to the public—if ex- 
plained at all—I am unable to relate. 
It is sufficient to say that on the two 
Sundays immediately following old Mr. 
Beaman again announced to the deep- 
ly interested congregation the inten- 
tion of marriage between Mark Boyn- 
ton and Elizabeth Heath, and the in- 
tention was carried out at no distant 
day. 

It was many years ago that these 
things happened, during which the 
Boyntons have been a happy and a 
prosperous couple, with no reason to 
regret Mr. Beaman’s mistake. Strong 
sons and pretty daughters have grown 
up around them. One of these, a gen- 
tle, blue-eyed girl, bears the name of 
Phebe. With her is often seen an 
aged man who leans upon her arm, or 
follows her movements with eyes full 
of tenderness and love. ‘‘ Uncle Rob- 
ert ” is the object of affection and rev- 
erence from all, but Phebe is his own 
especial darling. It is her gentle min- 
istry which sheds light and beauty on 
the evening of his days. He is only 
waiting now, serenely waiting for the 
happiness which shall soon be his. 
And ‘‘Grace, mercy, and peace, the 
love of God, and the communion of 
His Holy Spirit,” do abide with him 
now, and shall for ever. 

Exma B. Coss, 
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LTHOUGH the European socie- 

ty of India is composed almost 
exclusively of well educated men, it is 
rare that persons of any celebrity, ex- 
cepting those who, having distin- 
guished themselves in the field, are 
sent out to hold high commands, are 
found in the country. It was my for- 
tune, however, to serve for six or 
seven years, partly in a military and 
partly in a civil capacity, under Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, a gentleman whose ‘‘ His- 
tory of India” and ‘‘ Mission to Cau- 
bul” are to be seen in every weil fur- 
nished library. He was a profound 
Oriental and classical scholar, endow- 
ed with considerable administrative 
ability. Bishop Reginald Heber, 
whose poem of ‘ Palestine ” and ‘* M s- 
sionary Hymn” are familiar to all 
persons of literary taste and religious 
feeling, had a high regard for Elphin- 
stone, and has borne testimony to his 
merits in an interesting published 
journal. Heber was the second Epis- 
copalian bishop sent to India, and in 
the course of a tour through his dio- 
cese, which then comprehended all of 
the British territory, he came to Bom- 
bay, and I had the pleasure of dining 
in his company. If I was struck with 
the beautiful simplicity and fine elo- 
cution of his sermons, as delivered 
from the pulpit of St. James’s Church, 
I was equally charmed with the spirit 
of toleration disclosed in his conver- 
sation. He was, of course, an enthu- 
siastic devotee of Shakespeare, and 
expressed his great regret that he 
could not attend an amateur perform- 
ance of ‘‘Henry IV.” ‘‘I will tell 
Mrs. Heber to go, however,” said the 
Bishop; and she went. I doubt 


whether she derived much advantage 
from the performance, which was of 
I played Lady Per- 


course mediocre. 


cy, being a mere scarecrow at the 
time, and suited to the petticoats. 
Returning to England in 1826, I 
took with me several introductory let- 
ters to Scotch and English families. 
One of these was to a Mrs. General 
Wilford, a richly dowered widow, 
eunt of the present learned Justice 
Brett. At her house I had the honor 
of meeting the Reverend Sydney 
Smith, the great Mrs. Siddons, then 
in the decline of life, and Miss Burdett, 
now Lady Burdett Coutts, the million- 
aire. Smith was gay, Mrs. Siddons 
grave, Miss Burdett modestly silent. 
I never kept a record of the sayings of 
‘* people I have met,” but on the Sab- 
bath after the dinner party I accom- 
panied the celebrated Canon of St. 
Paul’s tothe Temple church. The ser- 
mon was delivered by an elderly parson 
in the too common slipshod manner, 
which led 8S. S. to say, a3 we left the 
Temple, ‘‘I say, Siddons, if that fellow 
had stood in St. Paul’s place, Agrippa 
never would have expressed the most 
remote wish to become a Christian |” 
The Canon was very irate on the sub- 
ject of the indifference of the clergy to 
high art reading. He said cursorily, 
‘*That which demands the highest 
power, a just interpretation of the 
Word of God, is most shamefully ne- 
glected in our church. Few clergy- 
men even read the liturgy appropri- 
ately; and as to the Scriptures, they 
seem to think that they were never in- 
tended to be understood by the com- 
mon people, who cannot read, but are 
often well disposed to hear.” In the 
same year (1826—a period of a deli- 
cious holiday, for I did nothing but 
amuse myself with the money I had 
saved in India) I met Sydney Smith 
at a party in Paris, at Lord Granville’s, 
the British Minister at the Court of 
France, and on the following day ac- 
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companied him to the Théitre Fran- 
¢gais to see ‘‘ Tartuffe.” The play excited 
more than usual attention at that time, 
for the feeling of the people was wax- 
ing strong against the Jesuits, I shall 
never forget the enthusiasm with 
which the audience hailed the lines of 
another play— 


Nos prétres ne sont ce qu'un vain peuple pensent, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


I have mentioned Mrs. Siddons. I 
had seen her play Lady Macbeth ten 
years previously under peculiar circum- 
stances, She had been drawn from 
her retirement that Prince Leopold, 
afterward King of the Belgians, who 
had just married the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, might have some idea 
of the power of the great tragédienne. 
Luckily something had occurred to 
prevent the attendance of the Prince 
and Princess. I say ‘‘luckily ”; for 
it would have been impossible for 
Leopold to form a just conception of 
what she had been from a contem- 
plation of what she was. Mrs. Sid- 
dons might well have applied to her- 
self the humiliating line common to 
most persons advanced in life— 

Non sum qualis eram. 

In ’26 she bore still stronger marks 
of decay, but her carriage was erect 
and the tones of her voice tolerably 
clear. The fact of the presence of 
‘‘ Miss Burdett Coutts” recalled to my 
recollection an anecdote I had heard 
some years previously which associated 
Mrs. Siddons with a graceful incident 
in the life of the Duchess of St. Al- 
bans, from whom Miss Burdett Coutts 
afterward derived her enormous 
wealth. Mr. Coutts, the banker, mar- 
ried Miss Mellon, a pretty second-rate 
actress, who, after the death of Coutts, 
espoused the young Duke of St. Al- 
bans. When Miss Mellon was playing 
at Liverpool, early in the present cen- 
tury, on a salary of £4 per week, she 
was treated contemptuously by the 
better bestowed élite of the company. 
It happened that Mrs. Siddons went 
down on a starring engagement, and 
finding Miss Mellon excluded from the 
greenroom, she took her by the hand, 
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and formally introduced her to the as- 
sembled company ‘*‘as a friend of hers 
——a young woman from Drury Lane, 
who had always conducted herself re- 
spectably.” The memory of Mrs, Sid- 
dons is to be credited with many acts 
of kindness, always performed with 
dignity, but the grandiose manner of 
the great histrion was not to be con- 
founded with ostentation. 

After a year of intense enjoyment, 
during which time I heard Canning, 
O'Connell, Brougham, Sheil, and 
others in Parliament, I returned to 
India, where, with an interval of fif- 
teen months’ travelling in Persia, Tur- 
key, Russia, etc., I passed sixteen more 
years of my life, as the editor of a 
journal which acquired a large circula- 
tion, and is to this hour the leading 
paper in India. In 1835 Lord Macau- 
lay came to Calcutta, and we at once 
became acquainted. I had the plea- 
sure of affording him some assistance 
in collecting materials for his essays 
on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive, 
but he was much chagrined to find that 
no monument or other memorial of the 
Black Hole massacre survived. And 
he was equally astonished—and so was 
I, for that matter—to discover that 
the greves and plain of Plassey, where 
the great battle was fought in 1757, 
had entirely disappeared under the op- 
eration of an overflow of the Ganges, 
which displaced the earth. Macaulay 
was far from popularin India. He led 
a retired life, saw little company, and 
hoarded the £10,000 a year which 
formed the salary of president of a 
law commission. His only share of 
the penal code devised by the learned 
body consisted in the preparation of 
the preface, which was undoubtedly 
lucid and eloquent. Of his power of 
conversation few of the Calcutta resi- 
dents had opportunity of judging, for 
he was reticent among strangers, and 
his kitchen chimney did not often 
smoke when the viands were preparing 
for guests. I recollect Mr. (afterward 
Sir Thomas) Turton coming into the 
Bengal Club, and describing Macaulay’s 
post-prandial talk when it was the 
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custom to drink much wine after din- 
ner. ‘‘I have just come,” said Tur- 
ton, ‘‘from a bovine entertainment at 
Tom Macaulay’s.” ‘‘How bovine? 
Had you nothing but roast beef for 
dinner?” ‘‘ Beef and talk of bulls. 
How Macaulay went on! Ryan* and 
the Bishop (Danicl Wilson) had got 
upon the subject of the bull of Bashan, 
from which they diverged to the Egyp- 
tian Apis, Jupiter, and Europa, and 
the Taurus of the zodiac. Macaulay 
took up the subject, and got on to the 
horns of the Pope’s bulls—then to the 
toro of the Spanish arena—and so on 
to Irish bulls. Such havoc! He re- 
minded me of a bull in a china shop.” 

Macaulay took a fancy to a Bengal 
civilian named Trevelyan—a clever fel- 
low who made his mark by writing 
in favor of the abolition of the transit 
duties, the introduction of the Eng- 
lish language intv the courts of law 
in supersession of Persian, and the ad- 
vantage of writing Hindostanee and 
other words in the Roman character. 
Trevelyan married Macaulay’s sister, 
who had accompanied the law com- 
missioner to India, and he returned to 
England with Macaulay, who got him 
made an under-secretary at the trea- 
sury, whence he rose to positions of 
some importance, ultimately becoming 
a Governor of Madras. He is now at 
the head of the Charity Organization 
Society. 

Leaving India permanently in 18438, 
I soon became a member of that class 
of society which has been called the 
fringe of the aristocracy. It con- 
sisted of a miscellaneous collection of 
artists, men and women ‘‘of letters,” 
divorced baronesses, discarded count- 
esses, retired brigadiers and colonels, 
who had fought for everybody in all 
parts of the globe. There were Polish 
refugees who had fled in 1830; ex-A. 
D. C.’s of Dom Pedro, Dom Miguel, or 
Don Carlos; retired generals of the ex- 
ploded army of Runjeet Singh, free 
lances from the South American repub- 
lics, and not a few German malcon- 

* The chief judge (Sir Edward Ryan), who diced 
in December last. 
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tents. The English Bohemians were 
also sufficiently numerous, and take it 
altogether, it was a very agreeable and 
amusing collection of a superior class 
of vagabondage. At Lady Blessing- 
ton’s four years later, I had the honor 
of becoming acquainted with Prince 
(afterward the Emperor) Napoleon, 
and was entertained one evening, when 
walking back with him to London from 
the residence of our fair hostess at 
Kensington, by his description of his 
intentions in regard to the ‘‘sack ” of 
London when he should become Em- 
peror, at that time not upon the cards, 
He affected to regret the certainty of 
the occurrence, and when I observed 
that if it was a subject of sorrow he 
had better not attempt it, he replied, 
‘*C’est mon destin.” He was some- 
thing of a fatalist, and when I waited 
upon him in Paris, in 1855, to show 
him a new kind of stcel for cannon, he 
called out, ‘*‘ Welcome, coguin! Well, 
you see part of the prophecy is ful- 
filled!” I congratulated him on his 
elevation, and he added, ‘‘ You will 
sce me soon in London.” And so I did, 
a year later, but not as a pillager of 
the town. The tradespeople had the 
advantage in that respect, for the Em- 
peror laid out some thousands of 
francs among them. During his visit 
to the great British metropolis the Em- 
peror took the opportunity of hunting 
up, through an agent, all those who 
had trusted and served him in his pov- 
erty and adversity, recompensing them 
in the handsomest manner. 

Although I saw little of Charles 
Dickens between my going to India 
and my final return, we corresponded 
frequently, and for some months he 
wrote special letters for the Calcutta 
‘*Englishman” (my paper), and sent 
me the advance sheets of his works. He 
dropped that kind of labor, however, 
in or about 1841-’42, and transferred 
the duty of ‘‘ special correspondent ” to 
Bulwer, afterward Lord Lytton. This 
led to my becoming personally ac- 
quainted with the author of ‘‘ Pelham,” 
and through him I found myself a 
small member of the clique formed of 
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Dickens, Forster, Talfourd, Macready, 
Stanfield, and Bulwer himself. It was 
a sort of mutual admiration society. 
Forster was sub-editor of the ** Exam- 
iner,” and with Albany Fonblanque’s 
consent wrote up the authors and the 
actor. Forster was an amateur per- 
former, and, as I thought, a sufficient- 
ly poor one. He endeavored to imi- 
tate Macready, and succeeded in adopt- 
ing that actor’s bad style, the stac- 
cato. I tried to sit out his ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas,” and managed to accomplish the 
feat; but I could not summon courage 
enough to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess, Lytton and I were very fair 
friends, but I lost my position in his 
heart (if I ever really had one) by es- 
pousing the cause of his beautiful wife, 
from whom he had been separated for 
no fault of hers. She had some talent, 
the wit and impulsiveness of an Irish 
woman. Her education, however, hav- 
ing been almost entirely French, she 
did not write very pure English; and 
her novels, composed expressly to ridi- 
cule her husband, his brother Henry, 
and their associates, were consequent- 
ly feeble productions, only redeemed 
by their spiteful animus. When Bul- 
wer separated from her he was com- 
paratively poor, and could only allow 
her £400 a year. Lady Bulwer conse- 
quently got into debt with her pub- 
lisher and others. The inheritance of 
Knebworth improved his lordship’s 
circumstances so essentially that she 
applied to him to increase her allow- 
ance. He refused. She retaliated by 
going down to the borough for which 
he was trying to get elected, and ad- 
dressing the constituency in a public 
hall. This annoyed Bulwer exceed- 
ingly. I took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to accompany the lady’s 
solicitor to Knebworth, and, with a 
little persuasion, induced the candi- 
date fora seat in the House of Commons 
to advance £2,000 to pay her debts 
and to augment her alimony to £500 
ayear. But he only made this conces- 
sion on condition of her going to 
France to reside, accompanied by her 
son, then only known as Owen Mere- 
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dith, the poet, but now, after a bril- 
liunt diplomatic career in Turkey, Por- 
tugal, etc., specially distinguished as 
the successor to Lord Northbrook, the 
Viceroy of India. Lord Lytton never 
forgave me for interfering, as he called 
it, in his domestic affairs. It is a dif- 
ficult thing for a man to refuse to es- 
pouse a woman’s cause when earnestly 
appealed to; but,as the old song has it, 

When two married folks are flouting, 

If astranger pokes his snout in, 

He’s sure to get it tweaked for his pains. 

To have been in Scotland without 
at least secing Sir Walter Scott would 
have been a grave omission, A man 
might as well have gone to London 
without getting a sight of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, or come to America and 
left the land without obtaining a 
glimpse of the Falls of Niagara. I 
therefore saw Sir Walter, and not 
merely looked upon the mighty magi- 
cian, but had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to him by the late Dean 
Ramsay, and of visiting Abbotsford. 
Having asked Sir Walter to oblige me 
with a hint as to the most noteworthy 
objects in Scotland, he laughingly 
said, ‘‘Of course you will sce the 
ruins of Melrose, but not ‘aright,’ un- 
less you prolong your stay, for we are 
just now short of a supply of moon- 
light. Go in the daytime and make 
the acquaintance of the custodian. He 
is quite a character.” I went. Sir 
Walter was right. The venerable cice- 
rone was a hard Presbyterian—very 
matter-of-fact (and of fancy, for that 
matter), and went through his accus- 
tomed description with the precision 
of a guide-book and a firm belief in 
the truth of his narrative. ‘* Yonder,”’ 


said he, ‘is the coffin of Michael 
Scott, the wuzard. Ye mind when 


the monk and William of Delnaire 
stole the bus, and the corpse of Mi- 
chacl flew away? It’s a’ true, for 
Sir Walter has put it in his poem.” 
Seeing a cairn of small stones that had 
crumbled away from the pillars, ar- 
ranged like a pyramid and surmounted 
by a head beautifully carved, I ex- 
pected to be told that that was the 
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“effigy” of the Saviour of man or 
one of the apostles; but to my sur- 
prise the old man exclaimed, ‘* Yon’s 
Jupiter.” I ventured to remark that I 
thought he was wrong. ‘‘ How could 
the bust of a heathen deity be found 
in a Romish monastery?” ‘‘And 
what for no?” was his abrapt reply. 
‘*Were not the monks all heathens?” 
There was no reasoning with such a 
strange, illiterate bigot. 

The Edinburgh theatre at the time I 
write of was in its prime. William 
Murray was the lessee and manager, 
and his sister, Mrs. Henry Siddons, 
led the business, She was the widow 
of the great trag¢dienne’s eldest son, 
who had himself managed the theatre 
and died very young. Mrs. Siddons’s 
affecting letter upon her bereavement 
is to be found in the memoirs of Mrs. 
Piozzi. The Siddons blood was well 
represented in Scotland in 1826. Mrs. 
Mason, the sister of Mrs. Siddons, and 
wife of Mason, a good actor and wor- 
thy man, was on the stage, and so, I 
believe, were her children, who after- 
ward came to this country. John 
Kemble Mason left the stage and set 
up as a physician in Philadelphia. 
Charles Kemble Mason was a fair 
Shakespearian actor and a very worthy 
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man. He died last summer. His sis- 
ter, I believe, still survives. She mar- 
ried Mr. Hiiliard, an excellent painter, 
and a very good fellow. I never heard 
any one read Shakespeare more satis- 
factorily than did Mrs. Hilliard. The 
true Kemble ring survived in her ex- 
cellent renderings of the finest plays of 
our unapproachable poet, who has found 
more posthumous honor in America 
than in his own country. While Quin- 
cy Ward’s statue of Shakespeare dec- 
orates the Central Park of New York, 
nota single public statue was raised to 
his memory in England until Albert 
Grant, the financier, née Gottheimer, 
put up a copy of a well-known effigy 
in the centre of Leicester Square, two 
or three years ago. An effort is now 
being made to build a theatre at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, but it cannot succecd. 
There is no population of sufficient 
magnitude to fill a small theatre. A 
hundred and fifty years ago Ford, the 
grandfather of Mrs. Siddons, took his 
company there and played one night; 
but the proceeds only sufficed to pro- 
vide the material for repainting the 
bust in Stratford church, which had 
become white again—and white it now 
continues. 
J. H. Sippons. 








A SPRING EVENING. 





CROSS the glory of the glowing skies 
A veil is drawn of shadowed mists that rise 
From lavishness of God’s late gift, the rain. 


So, after farewell said, fond memories 
Of words and looks, now over, come again, 
Across the glowing heart, a veil of pain. 


F. W. Bovurpi11on. 














A FINAL WORD ON EMERSON. 





MERSON furnishes a marked il- 
lustration of his own paradox, 
that every man is the prisoner of his 
own idea. Few men, it would appear, 
get so little out of their own shell or 
make so indifferent a show off their 
own peculiar beat as he. He is shut 
in by granite walls, and he has little 
or no faith in anything beyond them. 
This is the penalty he pays for his 
sharp decision, his mental pertinence 
and resistance. Supreme lover as he 
is of poetry—Herrick’s poetry—yet 
from the whole domain of what may be 
called emotional poetry, the poetry of 
fluid humanity, tallied by music, he 
seems to be shut out. This may be seen 
by his reference to Shelley in his last 
book, ‘‘ Letters and Social Aims,” and 
by his preference of the metaphysical 
poets throughout his writings. Words- 
worth’s famous ‘‘ Ode” is the high-wa- 
ter wark of English literature because 
it enforces a particular dogma. What 
he seems to value most in Shakespeare 
is the marvellous wit, the pregnant 
sayings. He finds no poet in France, 
and sees little but melody and color in 
Tennyson. (Can it be that he does not 
feel Tennyson’s manly and robust fibre 
beneath his silken vestments?) He 
demands of poetry that it be a kind of 
spiritual manna, and is at last forced 
to confess that there are no poets, and 
that when such angels do appear Ho- 
mer and Milton will be tin pans. I 
certainly feel a disproportionate incon- 
gruity in this audacious judgment, and 
that health, and wholeness, and the 
well-being of man are more in the 
keeping of Shakespeare tian in the 
hands of Zoroaster or any of the saints. 
I doubt if that rarefied air will make 
good red blood and plenty of it. 

But Emerson makes his point plain, 
and is not indebted to any of his 
teachers for it. It is the burden of all 
he writes upon the subject. The long 
discourse that opens his last volume 


has numerous sub-headings—as ‘‘ Po- 
etry,” ‘‘Imagination,” ‘‘ Creation,” 
‘* Morals,” and ** Transcendency ”—but 
it is all a plea for transcendency. I 
am reminded of the story of an old In- 
dian chief who was invited to some 
great dinner where the first course 
was ‘‘succotash.”” When the second 
course was ready the old Indian said 
he would have a iittle more succotash, 
and when the third was ready he call- 
ed for more succotash, and so with the 
fourth and fifth, and on to the end. 
In like manner Emerson will have no- 
thing but the ‘“‘spiritual law” in po- 
etry, and he has an enormous appetite 
for that. Let him have it, but why 
should he be so sure that mankind all 
want succotash? Mankind finally 
comes to care little for what any poet 
has to say, but only for what he has to 
sing. We want the pearl of thought 
dissolved in the wine of life. How 
much better are sound bones and a 
good digestion in poetry than all the 
philosophy and transcendentalism in 
the world. 

What one comes at last to want is 
power, mastery; and whether it be 
mastery over the subtleties of the 
spirit, as in Emerson himself, or over 
the passions and the springs of action, 
as in Shakespeare, or over our terrors 
and the awful hobgoblins of hell and 
Satan, as in Dante, or over vast musses 
and spaces and the abysms of aborigi- 
nal man, as in Walt Whitman—what 
matters it? Are we not refreshed by 
all? There is one mastery in Burns, 
another in Byron, another in Rabelais, 
and in Victor Hugo, and in Tennyson, 
and though the critic has his prefer- 
ences, though he affect one more than 
another, yet who shall say this one is a 
poct and that one is not? ‘There 
may be any number of supremes,” says 
the master, and ‘‘one by no means 
contravenes another.” Every gas is a 
vacuum to every other gas, says Emer- 
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son, quoting the scientist; and every 
great poet leaves the world free to 
every other great poet. 

Emerson’s limitation or fixity is seen 
also in the fact that he has taken no 
new step in his own direction, if in- 
deed another step could be taken in 
that direction, and not step off. But 
he is a prisoner on his peak. He can- 
not get away from the old themes. 
His later essays are upon essentially 
the same subjects as his first. He be- 
gan by writing upon nature, greatness, 
manners, art, poctry, etc., and he is 
still writing upon them. He is a hus- 
bandman who practises no rotation of 
crops, but submits to the exhaustive 
process of taking about the same things 
from his soil year after year. Some 
readers think they detect a falling off. 
It is evident there is not the same 
spontancity, and that the soil has to be 
more and more stirred and encouraged, 
which is not at all to be wondered at. 

But if Emerson has not advanced, he 
has not receded, which is always the 
great danger with our bold prophets. 
The world in which he lives, the 
themes upon which he writes, never 
become hackneyed to him. They are 
always fresh and new. He has hard- 
ened, but time has not abated one jot 
or tittle his courage and hope—no 
cynicism and no relaxing of his hold, 
no decay of his faith, while the noble- 
ness of his tone, the chivalry of his ut- 
terance, is even more marked than at 
first. Better a bundredfold than his 
praise of fine manners is the delicacy 
and courtesy and the grace of generous 

reeding displayed on every page. 
(Why does one grow impatient and 
vicious when Emerson writes of fine 
manners and the punctilios of conven- 
tional life, and feel like kicking into 
the street every divinity enshrined in 
the drawing-room? It is a kind of 
insult to a man to speak the word in 
his presence. Purify the pastors in- 
deed, by keeping out the Choctaws, 
the laughers! Let us go and hold 
high carnival for a week, and split the 
ears of the groundlings with our ‘‘ con- 
temptible squeals of joy.”” And when 
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he makes a dead set at praising elo- 
quence I find myself instantly on the 
side of the old clergyman he tells of 
who prayed that he might never be elo- 
quent; or when he makes the test of a 
man an intellectual one, as his skill at 
repartee, and praises the literary 
crack shot, and defines manliness to 
be readiness, as he does in this last 
volume and in the preceding one, I am 
filled with a perverse envy of all the 
confused and stammering heroes of 
history. I think more highly than ever 
of Washington because he could only 
falter out a few broken sentences in 
reply to the vote of thanks of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, and less than ever of 
the glib tongue in the court room or 
in the club that can hit the mark every 
time. The test of a wit or of a scholar 
is one thing; the test of a man, I take 
it, is quite another. But one cheerfully 
forgives Emerson the way ke puts his 
thumb-nail on the bores. He speaks 
feclingly, and no doubt from as deep 
an experience as any man in America.) 

I really hold Emerson in such high 
esteem, that I think I can safely in- 
dulge myself in a little more fault-find- 
ing with him. 

I think it must be admitted that he 
is deficient in sympathy. This ac- 
counts in a measure for his coolness, 
his self-possession, and that kind of 
uncompromising rectitude or inflexi- 
bleness that marks his career and that 
he so lauds in his essays. No man is 
so little liable to be warped or com- 
promised in any way as the unsympa- 
thetic man. Emerson’s ideal is the man 
who stands firm, whois unmoved, who 
never laughs, or apologizes, or depre- 
cates, or makes concessions, or assents 
through good nature, or goes abroad ; 
who is not afraid of giving offense; 
‘‘who answers you without supplica- 
tion in his eye”—in fact, who stands 
like a granite pillar amid the slough 
of life. You may wrestle with this 
man, he says, or swim with him, or 
lodge in the same chamber with him, 
or eat at the same table, and yet he is 
a thousand miles off, and can at any 
moment finish with you. He is a sheer 
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precipice, is this man, and not to be 
trifled with. Youshrinking, quivering, 
acquiescing natures, avaunt! You 
sensitive plants, you hesitating, inde- 
finite creatures, you uncertain around 
the edges, you non-resisting, and you 
heroes, whose courage is quick, but 
whose wit is tardy, make way, and let 
the human crustacean pass. Emerson 
is moulded upon this pattern. It is no 
mush and milk that you get at this ta- 
ble. On the lecture stand he might 
be of wood so far as he is responsive 
to the moods and feelings of his audi- 
tors. They must come to him; he will 
not go to them; but they do not al- 
ways come. Latterly the people have 
felt insulted, the lecturer showed them 
so little respect. Then, before a pro- 
miscuous gathering, what anachron- 
isms most of his lectures are, even if we 
take the high ground that they are 
pearls before swine. The swine may 
safely demand some apology of him 
who offers them pearls instead of corn. 
What shall we call it but obtuseness or 
want of sympathy that makes such a 
mistake? Think of the people being 
called together, especially during stir- 
ring and eventful times, as during the 
war and since, to hear a scholar’s es- 
say on ‘‘Greatness,” or ‘‘ Poetry,”’ or 
‘* Inspiration,” or ‘* The Comic,” 

Emerson’s fibre is too fine for large 
public uses. He is what he is, and is 
to be accepted as such, only let us 
know what he is. He does not speak 
to universal conditions, or to human 
nature in its broadest, strongest phases, 
His thought is far above the great sea 
level of humanity, where stand most 
of the world’s masters. He is like 
one of those marvellously clear moun- 
tain lakes whose water line runs above 
all the salt seas of the globe. He is 
very precious, taken at his real worth. 
Why find fault with the isolation and 
the remoteness in view of the sky-like 
purity and depth ? 

Still I must go on sounding and ex- 
ploring him, reporting where I touch 
bottom and where I do not. He reaps 
great advantage from his want of sym- 
pathy. The world makes no inroads 
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upon him through this channel. He 
is not distracted by the throng or may 
be the mob of emotions that find en- 
trance here. He shines like a star un- 
dimmed by current events. He speaks 
as from out the interstellar spaces. 
Tis sympathy makes mortals of us all. 
But Emerson has not, on the other 
hand, the rush of power that also 
comes through this river bed, and I 
think his poetry finally lacks just that 
human coloring and tone, that flesh 
tint of the heart, that sympathy with 
human life as such imparts. 

There is no lack of intellectual af- 
filiation. Indeed, he is so quick and 
susceptible on these grounds that one 
is slow to make up his mind that he 
falls short in the particular I have 
named. 

But after we have made all possible 
deductions from Emerson there re- 
mains the fact that he is a living force, 
and tried by home standards, a mas- 
ter. Whercin does the secret of his 
power lie? He is the prophet and 
philosopher of young men. The old 
man and the man of the world make 
little of him, but of the youth who is 
ripe for him he takes almost an unfair 
advantage. One secret of his charm I 
take to be the instant success with 
which he transfers our interest in the 
romantic, the chivalrous, the heroic, 
to the sphere of morals and the intel- 
lect. We are let into another realm 
unlooked for, where daring and imag- 
ination also lead. The secret and 
suppressed heart in one finds a cham- 
pion. To the young man fed upon 
the penny precepts and staple Johnson- 
ianism of English literature it is a 
surprise; it is a revelation, A new 
world opens before him, The dim 
nebule of his spirit are resolved or 
shown to be irresolvable. The fixed 
stars of his inner firmament are 
brought immeasurably near. He drops 
all other books. He will gaze and 
wonder. From Locke or Johnson or 
Wayland to Emerson is like a change 
from the school history to the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights.” There may be extrava- 
gances and some jugglery, but for all 
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that the lesson is a genuine one, and 
to us of this generation immense. 

Emerson is the knight errant of the 
moral sentiment. He leads in this 
country the holy crusade of the affec- 
tions and the intuitions against the 
usurpations of tradition and theo- 
logical dogma. He marks the flower, 
the culmination, under American con- 
ditions and in the finer air of the new 
world, of the reaction begun by the 
German philosophers and passed along 
by later French and English thinkers, 
of man against circumstance, of spirit 
against form, of the present against 
the past. What splendid affirmation, 
what inspiring audacity, what glorious 
egoism, what generous brag, what sa- 
cred impiety! There is an eclat about 
his words and a brave challenging of 
immense odds that is like an army 
with banners. It stirs the blood like 
a bugle call: beauty, bravery, and a 
sacred cause—the three things that 
win with us always. The first essay 
is a forlorn hope. See what the 
chances are: ‘‘The world exists for 
the education of each man. . . 
He should see that he can live all his- 
tory in his own person. He must sit 
solidly at home, and not suffer himself 
to be bullied by kings or empires, but 
know that he is greater than all the 
geography and all the government of 
the world; he must transfer the point 
of view from which history is com- 
monly read from Rome and Athens 
and London to himself, and not deny 
his conviction that he is the court, and 
if England or Egypt have anything to 
say to him, he will try the case; if 
not, let them for ever be silent.” In 
every essay that follows there are the 
same great odds and the same electric 
call to the youth to face them. It is 
indeed as much a world of fable and 
romance that Emerson introduces us 
to as we get in Homer or Herodotus. 
It is true, all true—true as Arthur and 
his knights, or ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and I pity the man who has not tasted 
its intoxication, or who can see no- 
thing in it. 

Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 
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these are the words of a god; this un- 
says and outsays all that has been 
written. True we become in a mea- 
sure disenchanted and leave the essays 
behind us; so do we leave our youth 
and all the shining host of angels be- 
hind us. Yet the essays and miscella- 
nies, and in a measure Emerson’s more 
recent works, remain the fullest expres- 
sion, in the region of morals and #s- 
thetics, of the generous, chivalrous, 
and unworldly period of a man’s life 
when heis at heart, in whatever ficld, a 
soldier of the Lord, that English litera- 
ture contains. They are true wonder 
books. They transcend proof and rea- 
son. It is the age of romance appear- 
ing in ethics—a child’s tales of the 
marvellous retold to the sanity of the 
man’s highest perceptions. 

The intuitions are the bright band, 
without armor or shield, that slay the 
mailed and bucklered giants of the un- 
derstanding. Government, institu- 
tions, religions, fall before the glance 
of the hero’s eye. Art and literature, 
Shakespeare, Angelo, AZschylus, are 
humble suppliants before you, the 
king. The commonest fact is idealized, 
and the whole relation of man to the 
universe is thrown into a kind of gigan- 
tic perspective. It is not much to say 
there is exaggeration; the very start 
makes Mohammed’s attitude toward 
the mountain tame. The mountain 
shall come to Mohammed, and in the 
eyes of all born readers of Emerson, 
the mountain does come, and comes 
with alacrity. 

Some shrewd judges apprehend that 
Emerson is not going to last; basing 
their opinion upon the fact, already al- 
luded to, that we outgrow him, or pass 
through him as through an experience 
that we cannot repeat. He is an ex- 
ceptional fact in literature, say they, 
and does not represent lasting or uni- 
versal conditions. We is too fine for 
the rough wear and tear of ages. True 
we do not outgrow Dante, or Cervan- 
tes, or Bacon; and I doubt if the An- 
glo-Saxon stock at least ever outgrows 
that king of romancers Walter Scott. 
These men and their like appeal to a 
larger audience, and in some respects 
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a more adult one; at least one more 
likely to be found in every age and 
people. Their achievement was more 
from the common level of human na- 
ture than are Emerson's astonishing 
paradoxes. Yet I believe his work has 
the seal of immortality upon it as much 
as that of any of them. No doubt he 
has a meaning to us now and in this 
country that will be lost to succeeding 
time. His religious significance will 
not be so important to the next gene- 
ration. He is being or has been so com- 
pletely absorbed by his times, that 
readers and hearers hereafter will get 
him from a thousand sources, or his 
contribution will become the common 
property of the race. All the masters 
probably had some peculiar import or 
tie to their contemporaries that we at 
a distance miss. It is thought by 
scholars that we have lost the key, or 
one key, to Dante, and Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare—the key or the insight 
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that people living under the same roof 
get of each other. 

But aside from and over and above 
everything else, Emerson appeals to youth 
and to genius. If you have these, you 
will understand him and delight in 
him; if not, or neither of them, you 
will make little of him. And I do not 
see why this should not be just as true 
centuries hence as at present. The 
poets understand him; so do the story- 
tellers and scientists, Thackeray and 
Tyndall; so do all generous, sensitive, 
imaginative persons. The things most 
quoted from Bacon or Montaigne, or 
any of the wise men, I notice are sin- 
gularly like the best things in Emer- 
son. We may blame him for this, that, 
or the other, yet it must be owned that 
he isa pure child of genius, even in his 
old age, and as great a magician and 
enchanter in his way as Scott in his, 
or Shakespeare in his. 

Joun BurRrovucHs. 





TO MR. EDITOR. 





HACK—that’s all Iam. Still men 
must eat; 
And after all we’re nearly on a level: 
I work for bread and beer; for honor 
you ? 
Honor! Be decent, man, and shame 
the devil ! 


Long years ago you traded on your 
truth— 
Oh, yes, I’ve done the like; I’m low as 
ou; 
Still I’ve no wish to be a liar always; 
I don’t claim.cash—and reputation too. 


I had not courage to die honestly, 
And so, when Winter gnawed and Hun- 
ger pinched, 
I sold myself. Starvation drew the bond, 
And such as you the bitter bargain 
clinched. 


We both want money (I perhaps the 
most)— 
That’s the prime end we both are look- 
ing after. 
Honor? Oh, come, you see we're quite 
alone, 


And that old joke is far too grim for 
laughter. 


When tears bring profit what a flood you 
weep ! 
Is pathos paying ? Heavens, how you 
feel ! 
And for a party's triumph how you toil, 
If honest statesmen recompense your 
zeal. 


And here am I to furnish as you list 
Sermons or songs—what matters it to 


me ? 
My brainlings are for sale, a motley 
brood. 
Choose what you will: verse, story, re- 
partee. 
I show you all my wares. I'll sell them 
cheap, 
But, sir, you needn’t hold your head 
so high. 
These I will sell, and yet we're even 
still, 


For al] of these—and many more— 
you'll buy ! 
E, T. Mason, 
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ADAME GEOFFRIN’S name is 
familiar to all those who have 

glanced into the records of the 
French society of the last century, 
and especially familiar in its some- 
what enigmatic aspect. She played 
a part in the world which it is not an 
exaggeration to call eminent, and yet 
there is nothing whatever to show in 
explanation of her success. She had 
neither birth, nor beauty, nor wit; she 
had no conversational talent, no spe- 
cialty, no secret charm. She could do 
nothing particular; so far from being 
able to write, she could not even spell. 
And yet she was hand and glove with 
the people of her day; her house was 
a sort of intellectual headquarters; she 
scolds the King of Poland in her ill- 
spelled epistles; she travels across Eu- 
rope to Warsaw, and her journey is a 
‘*European ” event; she lodges in the 
King’s palace, and speaks her mind to 
him face to face; she sees Catharine 
of Russia entreat her in vain to hon- 
or St. Petersburg with a visit; she 
passes through Vienna and sits holding 
the hand of Maria Theresa for an hour, 
while the Emperor of Austria gets 
out of his coach into the mud, and 
comes to make his obeisance to her. 
Meanwhile she remains a plain-faced 
old woman, with a close white cap 
tied under her chin, who draws a 
large income from a manufactory of 
looking-glasses. She was the daugh- 
ter of a valet de chambre about the 
court, and she was married at fifteen 
years of age to a rich but insignificant 
tradesman, who was so illiterate that 
he was one day found reading the 
double-columned page of a dictionary 
straight across from margin to margin. 
Mme. Geoffrin made her way with the 
sole assistance of her tranquil but ro- 
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bust ambition, her native tact, and 
her extreme good sense. Though she 
was no talker herself, she knew how 
to make others talk; she knew appar- 
ently how to preside at a brilliant con- 
versation, and in the highly intellectu- 
al circle which she brought about her 
she performed the office of moderator, 
or, to express it in parliamentary 
phrase, of speaker. Moreover, she 
was extremely benevolent and hu- 
mane ; she wasa kind of maternal provi- 
dence to the whole sensitive and needy 
race—the genus irritabile—of artists 
and men of letters. She was rich and 
hospitable, a great giver of dinners, 
and above all she was discriminating. 
She understood human nature, read 
character, and (except sometimes in 
her epistolary judgments, as when she 
falis foul of Frederick the Great, and 
declares that in fifty years his name 
will be utterly forgotten among men) 
she never made mistakes. She had a 
genius for good sense; we have the 
word of Horace Walpole for it, and 
he, though he did not understand 
everything, often understood men and 
women. She was a person of excel- 
lent counsel, and her opinion on most 
matters was well worth having. All 
this in a measure accounts for the po- 
sition she had made for herself, but 
it fails to solve the whole case. A 
mysterious element remains, which the 
letters before us da little toward clear- 
ing up. They give no glimpse of that 
possible ‘*hidden charm” which we 
spoke of just now, as a necessary ex- 
planation of such an influence as Mme. 
Geoffrin’s. They contain plenty of 
good sense, but they contain also plen- 
ty of silliness, and on the whole they 
strike us as quite below the average of 
publishable French letters. The chance 
always is that a French letter will be 
charming, and these of Mme. Geoffrin 
are rather common and dry. Such 
persons as have cherished an histori- 
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cal aevotion tothe memory of the lady 
must have pronounced them disap- 
pointing. One merit, however, they 
would have if they had no other, and 
one service they would render—they 
would do something toward blunting 
the edge of our admiration for the 
eighteenth century, of our envy of it 
as a kind of golden age of ‘‘ society,” 
in so far as these feelings are at 
all tinged with superstition. Posteri- 
ty has agreed to bow very low to 
the French salons of 1750—to admit 
that their wit, their intellectual bril- 
liancy, their urbanity of tone, are, 
as it were, a broken mould. Talley- 
rand said that a man who had not 
lived before the French revolution 
could form no idea of how charming 
a thing life could be; and we have al- 
Ways assumed that it savors desirably 
of ‘‘culture” to agree with him. 
But in the light of this closer familiar- 
ity with Mme. Geoffrin, who was one 
of the dispensers of the charm com- 
memorated by Talleyrand, we are war- 
ranted in revising our regrets, Put- 
ting aside what belongs to the more 
primitive character of her time, and 
judging the lady in herself, she strikes 
us as a rather uninspired priestess of 
the amenities. A single example will 
suffice. She declares to the King of 
Poland in one of her letters, that she 
never reads the ‘‘gazettes” and that 
‘*les raisonnements politiques” are so 
much Greek to her. The heroic pro- 
portions of her image are immediately 
somewhat curtailed, and she becomes 
simply a comfortable matron, who 
takes care that her guest’s plates are 
filled, and prefers the shallow waters 
to the deep. Such a woman may be 
very agreeable, but we do not need a 
Talleyrand to tell us so. 

The present volume, however, is 
published much less in the interest of 
Mme. Geoffrin than of Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, whose collateral descendants, 
the Poniatowski family, have opened 
their archives to the editor. Young 
Count Poniatowski came to Paris in 
1753, at twenty years of age, was pre- 
sented to Mme. Geoffrin,. and was sub- 
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sequently indebted to her intervention 
with his creditors for release from 
some of the penalties of too lavish an 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the cap- 
ital. At twenty-five he was appointed 
Polish ambassador to the Russian 
court, where he made a lively impres- 
sion upon the susceptible heart of the 
Empress Catharine, and had the honor 
of being one of her many lovers. In 
the midst of his good fortune, how- 
ever, he was recalled, and it is appa- 
rent that he remained more faithful to 
the memory of the episode we have 
mentioned than the mighty Empress 
herself. It was always a sort of feath- 
er in his cap. The crown of Poland 
was elective, and on the death of Au- 
gustus III, young Poniatowski was 
presented to the Diet as a candidate— 
presented by Frederick II. and by 
Catharine, who was at least disposed 
to render the ex-ambassador this ser- 
vice. It was a questionable one, for 
the young nobleman was elected to a 
very uneasy throne. The nation itself 
seems to have had a very slender voice 
in the affair. In this, however, there 
was reason; for the Polish people ap- 
pears, during the last years of its inde- 
pendence, to have been in a political 
sense little less than insane. Internal 
conflicts were unending, and rebellion 
was in a manner legitimated and ren- 
dered permanent by the custom of the 
country. The Diet was fanatically 
Catholic, among other things, and 
would allow of no possible modus vi- 
vendi with members of the Protestant 
and Greek communions. Frederick 
and Catharine again interfered to en- 
force the rights of the dissenters, oc- 
cupied the country with their troops, 
deprived the King, who was being 
ground between two millstones, of 
everything but his name, and finally, 
with the assistance of Austria, pro- 
ceeded to transact the first partition. 
Stanislaus Augustus had retained a 
warm affection for Mme. Geoffrin, and 
a tender memory of her maternal as- 
sistance in his hour of youthful need 
in Paris. He had corresponded with 
her ever since that period, but the ear- 
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lier letters are lost. The correspon- 
dence is preserved only from the mo- 
ment of his ascending the throne, and 
this through Mme. Geoffrin having 
sent him back his letters in one of her 
frequent fits of irritation. It termi- 
nates only with her death in 1777, 
thus covering in the volume before 
us a space of thirteen years. During 
this time it had been subjected to 
some brief interruptions. The most im- 
portant, if not the longest, was caused 
by Mme. Geoffrin’s visit to Warsaw. 
This was a great event at the time, 
and was indeed a sufficiently remark- 
able occurrence. Mme. Geoffrin was 
sixty-seven years of age, anc was the 
most sedentary of women; she had 
not slept out of Paris in years, and a 
journey to Warsaw, which in our own 
day has a slightly formidable sound, 
was in the last century, for an old 
bourgeoise, very fond of her fireside and 
her ease, a really heroic undertaking. 
It becomes heroic, indeed, or it becomes 
at least beautiful, when one regards 
the sentiment which lies at the bottom 
of it. Mme. Geoffrin’s relation to the 
King of Poland was not a love affair; 
she was almost double his age, and he 
never calls her anything but ‘‘ma- 
man.” But it was a great tenderness 
and an extreme devotion, a deep inter- 
est in his prosperity, a strong desire 
that he should make no mistakes of 
any kind, and a lively sympathy with 
his eventual misfortunes. Besides, she 
was of course proud of their intimacy ; 
to be the ‘‘maman” of the King of 
Poland was a high distinction. Her 
visit, at any rate, was only partially a 
success; they fell out more than once 
during her sojourn in the palace, and 
on her return there is an after taste of 
acrimony in her letters. She was sen- 
sitive, suspicious, and a trifle jealous; 
and indeed her moral tone, as we call 
it nowadays, does not in general strike 
us as particularly high. She was too 
violent and too perverse a partisan. 
Stanislaus Augustus himself, however, 
produces the impression of an alto- 
gether genial and generous nature, and 
his letters are finer than Mme. Geof- 
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frin’s. He was a decidedly ineffectual 
king, but this arose in a measure from 
his very virtues. He was a man of a 
rather feminine type, and he hoped to 
overcome all his difficulties by pa- 
tience, tact, and discretion. He was 
fuli of good will and good intention, 
and he evidently had a sincere love for 
his country; but he was too light a 
weight to ride so dangerous a steed. 
He had plenty of delicacy, but he 
lacked force, and while Poland is be- 
ing carved into morsels, and the trea- 
sury is empty, he is busy writing to 
Mme. Geoffrin to send him pictures 
and busts, and assuring her, with ami- 
able optimism, that all is for the best. 
One feels that in the same situation a 
man of a different temper might have 
done something to control events, All 
that he can do is to resort to the last 
expedient of misplaced monarchs and 
suffer picturesquely. 

We had noted as we read a number 
of quotable passages in these letters, 
but have not allowed ourselves space 
to reproduce them. Glancing over 
them, we feel as if we may have seemed 
to exaggerate the want of merit in the 
letters of Mme. Geoffrin; for here and 
there her thought has much elevation, 
and her expression a certain homely 
felicity. She is, moreover, always 
very downright and emphatic, and she 
perfectly knows her own mind on 
every possible subject. She dislikes 
Voltaire, and when a subscription is 
opened to erect a statue to him, she 
declines to put down her name, and 
has a perfectly definite answer. She 
thinks him good enough for a bust or 
a medallion, but not good enough for 
a statue. The book, we should add, 
is admirably edited. It is preceded 
by a copious and lucid introduction, 
narrating in full the dark chapter of 
Polish history of which Stanislaus 
Augustus was hero, and it is enriched 
with a multitude of exact and compact 
notes, in which no ambiguous allusion 
or undefined figure fails to be made 
clear. By readers fond of the period, 
the book will be found not only inter- 
esting but entertaining. 

Henry James, JR. 
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N industry which employs thou- 
sands of skilled and ingenious 
laborers, which requires a capital 
larger than that of any other enter- 
prise in the land, the result of which 
is the obtaining from the bowels of 
the stubborn earth the precious met- 
als in their virgin forms, and transmut- 
ing them into current coin, cannot 
fail to interest the reader; and any ac- 
count of the remarkable incidents of 
silver mining in Nevada, even from 
the hand of an unskilful writer, will 
be sure to attract attention to the re- 
gion where the fables of the Arabian 
Nights are made realities by the genius 
and industry of man. 

In the remarkable products of the 
mines, the steady flow of silver and 
gold to which we have become accus- 
tomed since the deposit in the ‘‘Com- 
stock’ was first discovered, we lose 
sight of the difficulties of the work, 
and are likely to do scant justice to 
the mechanical genius and the patient 
industry of the men to whose labor we 
owe so much. 

Companionship with many of the 
gentlemen largely interested in the 
mine, and frequent visits to Virginia 
City, have made me familiar with the 
details of the work as far as an unskill- 
ed person can become so, and the origi- 
nal impression is only deepened by re- 
peated inspection. The first sight of 
the great mining city is one not easily 
forgotten. Imagination had already 
prepared me for a shining paradise, 
whose streets and avenues were reflect- 
ing outwardly the rare treasures which 
lay beneath. The railroad in many 
respects has destroyed even the pic- 
turesqueness of Virginia City. In 
the olden days, after toiling over the 
‘*Geiger,” in a Concord coach, under 
the convoy of ‘‘ Curly Bill,” the famous 
Jehu, now alas, a retired citizen, but 
still affectionately remembered, just 
as the sun rose into a cloudless sky we 


came upon our first view of the ‘Sil- 
ver City ””—a region of sage brush; a 
country rolling like the waves of a 
great sea, warm and ruddy under the 
rising sun, without a tree to break the 
lines of the mountain slopes, without 
a green valley larger than the hand to 
catch the sight. There, upon a giddy 
slope, hanging trembling against the 
side of towering Mount Davidson, lay 
the Mecca of the silver hunter; from 
the hillside on the right to the cavern- 
ous caiion on the left, lines of un- 
painted homes, seemingly ready to top- 
ple one upon the other. 

By the side of these tent-like dwell- 
ings tower gigantic chimneys, from 
whose high-placed mouths the air is 
blackened with smoke and cinders. 
We are in their midst at last; the ta- 
pering lines have become streets, nar- 
row, it is true, but the scenes of busy 
life and bustling activity. No dainty 
fopling is to be seen here airing his 
latest fashion before the eyes of beauty 
—here are labor and enterprise alone, 
and fashionable indolence must seek 
another resting-place. Substantial 
houses, unpretending but really habit- 
able; here and there a dwelling better 
than its fellows, with a slope of grass, 
the only spot of green in the wide 
waste, oddly placed beside one of the 
shafts; its neighbor a hillock of refuse 
from the mine; wooden walks, stair- 
ways of planks leading up to some cot- 
tage which hangs giddily over the one 
behind us. Altogether a most pictur- 
esque city, built for use and conve- 
nience at the summit of the shafts 
which lead to the treasures below. 

Hospitality, open-handed and free, 
is in the grasp of all you meet, and you 
realize that here at least it will not do 
to measure the man by the coat he 
wears, or study physiology by the 
tailor’s gauge. But we have come to 
visit the mines; our letters are to those 
‘*kings of the Comstock,” John W. 
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Mackay and James G. Fair, the work- 
ing partners and real heads of the 
great San Francisco house of Flood & 
O’Brien, whose fame as owners of the 
Big Bonanza has reached the ends of 
the earth. 

The career of these men would make 
an instructive chapter in the history of 
American enterprise. Coming to this 
coast poor and friendless, seeking, like 
thousands of others, their fortunes in 
the land of gold, having nothing but 
indomitable energy, unswerving hon- 
esty, and a natural aptitude for shap- 
ing their powers to the end required, 
they have become not only the wealth- 
iest but the most honored inhabitants 
of a community where wealth alone 
does not make the man. No partner- 
ship was ever more felicitous than this. 
Mr. Mackay is a practical miner, a hard- 
working man still, in pursuit of know- 
ledge in his department, possessing a 
magnificent physique, capable of bear- 
ing any hardship; his genius and indus- 
try are centred in the daily observation 
and study of the vagaries of ‘‘leads” 
and ‘‘ dips,” of ‘‘ walls” and ‘‘ ledges.” 
Mr. Fair, on the other hand, equally 
robust in form and commanding in 
height of brow and breadth of intel- 
lect, supplies the mechanical genius by 
which the difficulties of extracting and 
separating the precious metals are 
overcome; an engineer fit to stand be- 
side Watt and Stephenson; a modest 
contributor to mechanical science, 
whose thoughts by day and dreams by 
night are here evidenced in the gigan- 
tic engines and powerful appliances 
which make the air resound with their 
thunder, and contrast strangely with 
the pigmy dwellings which cluster 
about them. I had for several days 
hesitated accepting the often proffered 
invitations to go down into the *‘ Bo- 
nanza,” but curiosity at last getting the 
better of timidity, my resolution was 
taken to make the descent. 

A general inspection of the works on 
the surface was preliminary to the de- 
scent, and here the wonder began. 
The vast machinery, complicated in 
character and delicate in construction, 
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yet applied to the grand purpose of 
raising, crushing, and separating the 
ore, strikes the novice with amaze- 
ment. I speak now only of the Con- 
solidated Virginia and the California 
works, They are the youngest and 
the largest in Virginia, and conse- 
quently combine the wisdom of past ex- 
perience with the energy and industry 
of years in their construction and ap- 
plication. The slope of the hill upon 
which the city stands is favorable to 
the working of the mine, saving much 
power and aiding the mechanic in fix- 
ing his machinery. Passing through 
a mass of squared and mortised timbers, 
we entered the hoisting works, the 
uppermost building of the company, 
and located directly over the shafts 
leading to the mine. Here are the 
vast engines, with their enormous 
wheels, by which the ore is raised from 
the depth of sixteen hundred feet. 
There are three of these engines. Upon 
a raised platform stands the engineer 
of each, looking like a captain of a 
Cunarder upon his bridge, watchful 
of the indicator which shows the 
position of the cage to which the wire 
rope is attached, and by which the ore 
is raised to the surface. By bell signals 
he knows when to hoist or lower the 
cage, and accidents are rare because of 
the watchfulness and care of these en- 
gineers, chosen especially for this im- 
portant service. The large force em- 
ployed in the mine, the great yield of 
valuable ore, and the enterprising 
genius of the managers keep all the 
resources of the work in active em- 
ployment. The cages in the three 
shafts are constantiy employed bring- 
ing up loads of the ore, forwarding 
the squared timbers which are to take 
the place of the earth extracted, and 
carrying up and down the six hundred 
men employed in the silvery passages 
sixteen hundred feet below. 

As each car load comes to the 
surface it is met by men who push 
it along a tramway to the spot where 
it is to be crushed by the stamps; 
there its contents are speedily removed, 
and the car returns for another visit to 
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the cells below. The crushing mill 
connects with the hoisting works by 
means of the covered passage, through 
which the tramway passes, but is 
placed upon a lower level of the hill; 
thus the ore is delivered without the 
use of costly power. Passing into this 
apartment, the hearing faculty is laid 
aside, and only pantomime can be re- 
sorted to. The enormous stamps, six- 
ty in number, crushing and breaking 
to powder the quartz and hard rock, 
sound like the roar of Niagara, and 
yet have a musical cadence to which 
the ear soon becomes accustomed. 
Standing by these enormous stamps 
we can look down through a side open- 
ing upon the great hall wherein the 
crushed and pulverized quartz is car- 
ried to the separators and amalgama- 
tors; a ballroom in which the ma- 
chinery might be said to resemble a 
great company of waltzers spinning 
around to the music of the stamps. 
Out of this place the vestiges of 
earth, quartz, and rock disappear, and 
the quicksilver process takes place 
which prepares the ore for the retorts. 
By a side door we pass into the engine 
room, the lowest building of all, and 
are here shown the power by which 
the machinery of the stamps above, 
and the separating rooms below, is 
moved—a modest, unpretending agent 
that does its great work without noise, 
and is the exemplification of power 
in reserve. The dearth of water is a 
serious drawback to mining in this re- 
gion, and Mackay and Fair have at 
great expense, by means of huge pipes, 
brought a supply from twelve miles 
away among the mountains, and a 
miniature lake at the door of the lower 
engine room is the reservoir to be 
drawn from in case of necessity. 
Having now gone through the upper 
works, I was eager to explore the mine 
itself in whose service so much ma- 
chinery is employed. The hospital- 
‘ity of my hosts has provided such lux- 
uries for their guests as the character 
of their work will allow. We are 
shown into a pleasantly furnished 
room adjoining the shafts in the hoist- 
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ing works, where all the cast-off cloth- 
ing of a generation of beggars seems 
collected. The eye of the attendant 
here measures our figures, and we are 
at once deprived of those habiliments 
which adorn and beautify man, and 
changed into the semblance of some- 
thing very trying to our vanity. A 
pair of brogans, yarn socks, trowsers 
very much too short, a shirt of flannel, 
and perhaps a coat, with such a 
slouched hat as a street gamin would 
delight in, make up the toilet for our 
underground journey. A lantern com- 
pletes the outfit. We take our places 
by the opening of one of the shafts, 
still tremulous, still doubtful of the 
unknown regions we are about to 
visit, and await the arrival of the 
next car of ore; it comes; the men 
remove it from the cage, and we take 
its place lantern in hand, our guide 
one of the foremen, our ‘‘ companions 
and friends” the two men who have 
made silver mining what it isin Nevada, 
John W. Mackay and James Fair, The 
signal is given: a slight jerk of the 
cage, and we start. Then darkness, only 
faintly relieved by the lanterns we hold; 
a rushing sound, the dripping of water, 
and a strange sensation at the heart, 
which is relieved when the cheery 
voices of our hosts are heard discuss- 
ing matters of mining importance as 
coolly as if at their own dinner tables, 

Our destination is the lower level, 
1,600 feet beneath; but we pass open- 
ings here and there upon our journey, 
through which we catch a glimpse of 
light and hear the sound of the work- 
man’s pick; these are the upper levels. 
At last another jerk; the rushing 
sound is over; we are stopped; we 
step off the cage, intowhat? The eye 
cannot yet distinguish, but the atmo- 
sphere is strangely altered; we were 
cool and comfortable above; the air 
was bracing there, and also in the 
shaft. Here we are in the tropics, and 
are about to traverse passages cut by 
the hands of man one-third of a mile 
beneath the surface of the earth. I ask 
my hosts to stay a moment that I may 
realize the impressions that are now 
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upon me; the sensation is so novel, the 
reality so remote, that it may be a 
dream and ‘‘ no such thing.” We have 
left the busy city behind us, with its 
stirring, active life, and here we are in 
another city less habitable, but still ac- 
tive. The scene is changed magically, 
and the mind is unprepared for so sud- 
den a transformation. We are at last 
standing face to face with the greatest 
body of silver and gold ever discover- 
ed. The great body of the Bonanza is 
at our side, and above us. Here before 
us is a mass of gold and silver comput- 
ed to be worth three hundred millions, 
which yields over two and a half mil- 
lions a month, and pays a dividend of 
ten dollars per share each month upon 
one hundred and eight thousand shares. 

In other mines which we had vis- 
ited the streaks of rich ore were 
clearly to be discerned, divided by the 
glittering walls of white quartz; here, 
however, the silver is the rule and 
the poor rock the exception. The 
earth is taken out in square sections al- 
ternately, like the squares upon a 
draught-board, and timbers fitted in 
the place of that which is removed, so 
that our journey lies through lanes 
which traverse these squares regu- 
larly, and our boundaries are the 
enclosed and supported walls on 
either side. It is a warm journey, 
but the intelligent conversation of 
our hosts keeps us in constant won- 
derment, and we have forgotten that 
we are so far from our natural at- 
mosphere, breathing only the mechan- 
ical supply of air which is forced 
down the shafts to us. A cave is be- 
ing cut diagonally into the great block 
on our left, and we enter with our 
guides into the rich heart of the Bo- 
nanza to the depth of sixty feet. This 
cave or ‘‘ drift” is to determine if the 
richness of the outer wall is only a 
surface indication, but it shows that 
the great Bonanza is truly one solid 
block of almost virgin metal. In 
some parts of the mine the heat is in- 
tense and the air very oppressive; the 
workmen can only remain on duty a 
few moments at a time. 
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At intervals we came upon resting- 
places where the thoughtfulness of 
our hosts had provided ice-water for 
the workmen; a beverage not to be 
despised in such a place as this. Sit- 
ting upon a pile of quartz, our hosts 
gave us a brief history of the discovery 
of this valuable deposit, and its fluc- 
tuations in work. Prior to the finding 
of the Bonanza, the great mines were 
at Gold Hill, and few believed that 
ore would be found again upon this 
the well worked ground of former 
years. Mackay and Fair thought 
otherwise, and, at great expense, 
when the stock was selling for fifty 
cents a share, they sunk the shaft 
which ultimately brought them upon 
this valuable lead. Their firm bought 
and still hold the largest number of 
the shares, whose value has risen to 
over thirteen hundred dollars each. 
Out of the original mine the present 
California was cut; a part of the Bo- 
nanza which has never yet been work- 
ed to its full capacity, having no sepa- 
rate shaft of its own, but the stock of 
which, owing to the extreme richness 
of its ore, stands nearly on a par with 
its sister mine, the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia. The Ophir mine connects on 
one side by a passage with the Bo- 
nanza; this has in former years yielded 
great quantities of paying ore, and 
the new discovery has brought the 
stock forward prominently again. On 
the other side a connection is made 
on the lower level with the Gould and 
Curry, through which, after the de- 
struction of its works by the late fire, 
the Bonanza moved its ore to the sur- 
face. 

The men employed are of a better 
class than I had anticipated seeing. 
The pay for the miners generally is 
five dollars per day, gold; while the 
foremen and those whose duties are of 
a more important character receive 
correspondingly higher wages. The 
force employed underground in the 
mines numbers six hundred men. They 
are divided into three watches or 
‘*shifts”” of two hundred each, whose 
labors occupy eight hours of the twen- 
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ty-four; the works running incessant- 
ly day and night. Many of these 
miners are rich. They buy and sell 
stock with their savings, and the ser- 
vice of a good workman to Mackay 
and Fair is often repaid by their per- 
sonal care of his surplus in such a way 
as to realize handsomely upon it. 
Indeed, the attachment of those em- 
ployed to these men is exceptional. 
They know that they are not in the 
hands of speculators, who have no 
sympathy with them and their daily 
intercourse underground. The know- 
ledge that their lives and interests are 
thought of while they toil creates a 
bond of union and interdependence 
which has no precedent. Humanity 
tempers the relationship of master and 
man, and the result is unusual harmo- 
ny. While every nerve is strained to 
make the mines yield to the utmost, 
the thoughtful care of the managers is 
employed in placing new safeguards 
against accidents. This is known to 
the men, and appreciated by them. 
The communications which have re- 
cently been opened between neighbor- 
ing mines upon the lower levels have 
greatly lessened the possibilities of ac- 
cident—as in case of flood or fire in 
one mine, the caving in of a shaft, or 
interruption by breakage of the wire 
ropes, those below would be able to 
escape by the adjoining shafts. These 
facts are obtained while moving from 
passage to passage of our subterranean 
journey. We pause awhile at this sta- 
tion or that, to examine the ore which 
is pointed out by our hosts, or to 
breathe the fresh cool air which we 
have been deprived of while in the 
new drifts. The sense of our peril, if 
it be a peril, is lost. We do not stop 
to think that we are so far beneath the 
earth’s surface, and the expression of 
well-known security which we see upon 
the faces of our hosts reassures us if 
we had any fear of our safety. 

We talk of millions: they are here 
beside us in a virgin state. We try to 
grasp the statistics, but they seem like 
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fables. The return of the Consoli- 
dated Virginia mine alone is nearly 
three millions a month, and Mr. Fair 
avers that the entire yield of the Com- 
stock for the current year will exceed 
seventy-five millions. We prepare to 
retrace oursteps. The thoughtfulness 
of the foreman has furnished us with 
a ‘‘specimen,” which he proudly de- 
clares does not do the mine justice. 
Mackay says it must be sixty per cent. 
solid silver and gold; but if he were 
to tell me now that it was solid, I 
should believe him. I have come 
within the last few hours to believe in 
what I deemed before impossible, and 
poverty and all its attendant ills seem 
like spectres mocking at the riches that 
surround me, With a parting grasp of 
the hand from our burly guide, the 
companion of our wanderings, we step 
into the cage again, and in two min- 
utes we see the light of day once 
more. 

We have been standing face to face 
with nature’s wonders. Titanic forces 
have for centuries been silently work- 
ing to produce that which the genius 
of man is here bringing to our view. 
But we leave the scene with the con- 
viction that a great share of our ad- 
miration belongs to the men who have 
grappled with the great work, and 
have conquered almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, 

And now farewell, you men of gold. 
Your daily dealings with the precious 
gifts placed by nature in your care 
have imparted to your lives and 
thoughts a golden hue: 

Golden deeds shall be recorded to you, 
Golden epitaphs shall be inscribed to you. 
For myself, a wanderer, I shall visit 
many and distant cities; shall meet 
old friends; shall welcome new ones; 
but amid all scenes, novel and familiar, 
my heart will ever cherish the warm- 
est, kindliest remembrances of those 
‘* princes of good fellowship "—those 
monarchs of the Comstock Lode, John 

Mackay and James Fair. 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. 
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THE MAY FAIR. 

Tae gay garb of bunting in which the 
Quaker metropolis greeted Washington’s 
birthday, the myriad lights that gleamed 
along her thoroughfares at night, tell us 
how sprucely the Centennial City will 
deck herself for her all-summer festival. 
Ten thousand dwellings, shops, ware- 
houses have most obviously laid up be- 
times their stock of welcoming banners 
to hang out upon the outward walls, 
while among these February flags will 
bloom May flowers. The city too is 
positively practising street illumination ! 
has resolutely, on two distinct occasions 
within as many months, lighted the par- 
lor gas and thrown open the thick white 
shutters. In Philadelphia most parlor 
windows are flush with the footway and 
level with the traveller’s head; so that it 
is natural to covet privacy for home even 
at some cost of shrouding the world with- 
out in gloom. To put aside an ancient 
custom for the sake of making the town 
seem finer when illustrious strangers are 
within its gates, is heroically hospitable. 
When Prince Alexis visited the city of 
Penn its reception committee begged, 
through the newspapers, that dwellings 
bordering upon streets along which the 
Grand Duke might drive from his hotel 
to the evening ball should let their lights 
so shine as to be seen of men, and they 
did it. Last summer, when a Western 
delegation came to inspect Mr. Dobbins’s 
progress in Fairmount Park, a like com- 
mittee made the same request of the 
Chestnut street storekeepers; and the 
storekeepers lighted the gas even in shops 
that were shut. ‘That the city may 
look less like an abode of the dead,” was 
the reason officially assigned by the 
Grand Duke committee for desiring that 
the beaming of house lights should be 
seen upon the thoroughfares; and verily 
Ottino’s self might envy the transforma- 
tion whenever these hermetically sealed 
shutters ope their jaws. Even the city 
government takes note of the contrast; 
for “in Select Council,’’ say the local 
newspapers, ‘‘ Mr. Shoemaker presented 
a resolution requesting the citizens to 


have the front shutters of their houses 
opened during the year, and to have their 
dwellings properly lit up at night.” 
Now, I say, imagine New York comply- 
ing with a request of councilmen or com- 
mittee to open its blinds and turn on its 
gas, in order to brighten the path of a 
delegation from Terre Haute! Imagine 
aldermen or committeemen even making 
the suggestion! Or, for that matter, 
imagine them expressing in regard to 
Central Park a desire like the following, 
which was published in the Philadelphia 
newspapers on that Western delegation’s 
visit: ‘‘Our citizens are again asked to 
lend their aid to the efforts of the com- 
mittee to show off our city to the best 
advantage, and be present in person with 
their equipages in the park during the 
drive through of tho visitors, so that it 
may be crowded and present a showy ap- 
pearance.”’? That this could be confi- 
dently asked, and that citizens should go 
to the park for the purpose not of enjoy- 
ing themselves, but of adding one more 
to the number of carriages in the park, 
and helping it to look well patronized 
and ‘‘showy,” betokens, I fancy, a rare 
public spirit. It is making the city a 
great household, and extending certain 
old-time rules of domestic preparation 
for company to municipal hospitality. 
It has its reward too; for where, I beg 
to know, would have been Congressional 
aid to the fair, save for these very excur- 
sions to Fairmount Park, last year, and 
above all the excursion of Congressmen, 
many of whom pledged their votes on 
the spot ? 


The subsidy of Congress saved the 
finances of the exposition and protected 
the good name of the country. Success 
in other respects had already been as- 
sured to the enterprise by the Govern- 
ment’s adoption of it as the centre-piece 
of our centenary—that was the only and 
ample guarantee of contributions from 
all parts of the globe. A North Caro- 
lina Senator desired to have the relief 
bill defeated on the ground that ‘‘ the 
profits to the people of Philadelphia, and 
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to the railway companies of Pennsylva- 
nia, ought to make them subscribe all 
the capital”; and yet at that time for- 
eign invited guests were on their way to 
the national festival. The true fact to 
consider, as the managers said to Con- 
gress, was that, with their failure to raise 
enough funds by local subscription for a 
proper display, the ‘“‘ honor of the coun- 
try had become involved ” in succoring 
the enterprise; and most wisely did Con- 
gress avert any danger of national cha- 
grin by coming to the rescue. A year 
before the managers had notified Con- 
gress that they could not make a credit- 
able success without aid from the na- 
tional treasury. Yet where else than in 
the City of the Declaration should its 
centenary be celebrated ? Philadelphia, 
the seat of government in 1776 as Wash- 
ington is to-day, is alsoa great manufac- 
turing city, whose population, being 
chiefly industrial, is in thorough sympa- 
thy with a display of the world’s indus- 
tries. If you call New York our Liver- 
pool, Boston our Edinburgh, Philadel- 
phia should be our Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, and a dozen other factory cities 
combined. Besides, the deficiency to fill 
was less than many had expected. 
Roundly speaking, individual business 
men and others of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania had paid in, it is said, 
nearly a million dollars in stock sub- 
scriptions; various railroads, hotels, and 
other corporations interested in the com- 
ing of visitors, possibly half a million 
more; contributions outside of the State 
were nearly half a million; the grant of 
trade privileges, toward half a million; 
the cost of the permanent structures and 
decorations whose free use is given by 
the city and State, two and a half mil- 
lions; minor buildings of various States, 
foreign lands, trades, the women’s pa- 
vilion, ete., fully half a million; the 
Government display, half a million—the 
funds, in fine, were but a million and a 
half short; whereas with an equal fair 
held at Washington (at the new capital 
instead of the old, as some had absurdly 
proposed) the deficit would doubtless 
have been three millions at least. 

The national treasury becomes, there- 
fore, not only the largest single contribu- 
tor (paying $1,500,000 for relief, $22,- 
000 for certificates,and $500,000 for build- 
ing and stocking the sixth of the main 
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structures), but the most useful, because 
its chief gift went straight into the cen- 
tennial treasury, where it will find itself 
nearly equal in amount to all other sub- 
scriptions paid in from all sources com- 
bined. The main building (which, thanks 
to the energy of the builder and to work- 
ing weather favorable beyond all prece- 
dent for two successive years, had some 
time been completed) was at once turn- 
ed over to the managers. The manag- 
ers had long needed unrestricted funds 
for miscellaneous use. Not a dollar of 
the appropriations voted by the local 
State and city had gone into the centen- 
nial treasury, and hence some of the 
chief needs of the fair were left in the 
lurch; and at one pericd, when the *‘ re- 
sources” of the exhibition were officially 
represented to be ‘upward of five mil- 
lions,” less than $400,000 cash had been 
received. 

But while Congress did its duty to the 
fair in a sensible way, it is ludicrous to 
find members pluming themselves on 
their “‘ generosity.”” A New Jersey Sen- 
ator believed that *‘ every man who voted 
for this bill would be blessed by God,” 
and thought it so astonishing for Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia to do what 
they had done for the fair that, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘they stood to-day pecrless in 
their munificence.” Congress, therefore, 
I presume, is also ineffably ennobled by 
its bill of relief, although, being enacted 
only when the board of managers cer- 
tified that the national honor was in- 
volved, it was not a very spontaneous 
piece of munificence. But again, indus- 
trial fairs like those of London, Paris, 
Vienna, and Philadelphia usually ‘‘ pay” 
in trade; and hence, with simplicity and 
thorough good sense, the president of the 
Philadelphia Select Council lately said to 
that body: ‘‘Before many days, the 
bread so liberally cast upon the waters 
will return, and reward our citizens for 
every outlay.” Now, generosity is usu- 
ally predicated of gifts expecting no pe- 
cuniary return; when a profit on the in- 
vestment is looked for it is ‘‘ business.” 
Again, it is odd to mistake public appro- 
priations for individual subscriptions— 
to use epithets as if the millions voted by 
Congress, the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and the Philadelphia Council were really 
the money of Congressmen, councilmen, 
and legislators; whereas nothing is easier 
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than ‘‘generosity” with the funds of 
others, The relief act of Congress pro- 
vides that after the original stock is re- 
paid to subscribers, the national treasury 
shall be reimbursed before any dividends 
of profit are declared. The condition is 
of trifling importance, because the con- 
tingency is so extremely remote; but it 
qualifies the idea of overpowering gener- 
osity. The governments of Pennsylva- 
nia and Philadelphia conditioned their 
great appropriations to the enterprise on 
their being invested in permanent build- 
ings and park improvements, so laid out 
as to be worth every dollar as much to 
them after the exposition as before. 
They made their appropriations loans 
rather than gifts, and Congress, in like 
manner, sought to make itself a preferred 
creditor; but its vaulting ambition, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Springer, o’er- 
sprung itself, and came down on the 
other side—it has apparently cut the 
treasury off from sharing evenly with the 
individual stockholders. The resulting 
fact is that not a fourth of the prelimi- 
nary funds of the fair have been volun- 
teer subscriptions, and that the greatest 
part have been appropriations of legisla- 
tive bodies. 


All now is plain sailing to a magnifi- 
cent success. On a site of exquisite 
beauty stand fully ready the handsome, 
capacious buildings, into which the goods 
already are pouring; the facilities of ap- 
proach are perfect; the hotels and other 
preparations ample; the body of citizens 
there are watching all with wonder, 
pride, and hospitable intent. More note- 
worthy than anything else in this splen- 
did enterprise, the rapacity which mark- 
ed Vienna long before its guests arrived 
is thus far utterly unknown in Philadel- 
phia. The industrial fair has grown out to 
the dimensions of an all-summer carni- 
val. There are to be centennial horse 
races and cattle prizes, all sorts of com- 
petitive contests of machines and men, 
with international chess, cricket, rowing, 
yachting, rifle-shooting, pigeon-shooting, 
billiards—a Texan even proposed bull- 
fighting, but that was ruled out. 

Then the show of plants will be pro- 
digious, for the managers of the fair 
will take a plant on loan, and suffer the 
lender’s name to be attached by card, 
and printed in the catalogues; which 
eheap public connection of one’s self in 
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history with the fair will draw enormous- 
ly from the neighboring gardens, whence 
it will cost little to send contributions, 
Of art there will be such a display as 
our new world has never seen, for all Eu- 
rope will exhibit itself by specimen there. 
This present age has been more prolific in 
masterpieces of art than the last or the one 
before it ; and no part of our nineteenth 
century is so fruitful as the third quarter 
of it just ending. France seems to lead 
the world just now in painting, both by 
the number of her great artists and the 
brilliancy of individual genius—men 
singularly original and striking in their 
ability to clothe a]l current events, scenes, 
and emotions in the garb of their art. 
In peace their genre pictures and compo- 
sitions of fancy, taking the place of the 
vast historical pieces and the simpering 
Daphnes and Phyllises of a prior school, 
almost created a new popular taste. 
When the last war broke out French art 
produced fine military portraits and 
splendid battle scenes, of great accuracy 
and sentiment, carried at length almost 
to a painful pitch of realism. When in 
feminine fashion the Dolly Varden cos- 
tume (the Pompadour the French called 
it) was revived, the painters even worked 
that at once into their pictures, where it 
went exceedingly well, and being taken 
from existing sights was portrayed with 
zest. It occurred to Frenchmen and not 
to others (not even to Americans) to call 
the attention of their countrymen to our 
festival by giving prizes for competitive 
dramas with the American Revolution as 
the subject; and of the sixty-nine com- 
peting playwrights the authors of the 
plays ‘‘The New World,” ‘‘A Great 
Citizen,” ‘‘ Free America,” and ‘‘ The 
Patriots ” are said to have produced plays 
that will live. Mindful in like manner 
of the occasion, the French have appro- 
priately sent over among their centennial 
pictures some such subjects as Duma- 
resq’s ‘‘ Declaration of Independence ” 
and ‘‘Surrender of Yorktown,” and 
Princeteau’s portraitof Washington. If 
our Philadelphia exposition has merely a 
true representation of the chief living 
painters and sculptors of both continents, 
it will be a show unprecedented in its 
kind for interest and beauty. 


THE INTERMINABLE SCANDAL. 
WE are not to despair, it scems, of 
having another sluice of tho Beecher 
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seandal for the edification of the current 
and the education of the rising genera- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Tilton and Mr. and 
Mrs. Moulton—that extraordinary brace 
of couples—are not likely to drop it, it 
being their ‘‘ life work.” The newspapers 
will never consent to forego such a per- 
ennial pruriency and joy for ever. Bow- 
en, Butler, Beecher, Bacon are busy B.’s. 
There must have been some prophetic 
‘* pricking of the thumbs ’’ when General 
Butler lately entered full-armed on the 
field of scandal, whither so many a gal- 
lant knight and ladye fayre had preceded 
him. Mr. Bowen seems to be bent on 
vindicating at any cost himself, his off- 
spring, and the unnamed lady who has 
suddenly, after many years of rest, 
been introduced into the mouths of men 
—‘‘a dead witness,” sarcastically says 
Mr. Shearman, and it is to be hoped so 
at least. All sorts of chivalric devotion 
come to the surface by degrees in this 
Brooklyn drama—here a shining display 
of fraternal gallantry and yonder a bril- 
liant instance of marital delicacy. While 
Mr. Moulton is attending to the new 
suits Mr. Tilton is out in the lecture field 
gathering the sinews of war. He is now 
the lion of the rostrum; and hence, 
though he got neither damages nor ver- 
dict in his great trial, the success of his 
subsequent lecture tour prevents it from 
being set down a failure. New funds 
furnish forth new suits; new suits bring 
fresh lecture audiences—it is per- 
petual motion and steady employment; 
for should public curiosity be sated 
another suit will revive it. In any pause 
of reaction some cunning old clerical 
rat—a matchless mischief-maker—de- 
murely gloating over this as the richest 
sport suffered to his cloth, will adroitly 
stir up everybody afresh. Then “the 
defendant,” it seems from the reports, 
is ‘‘the embodiment of high spirits and 
health,” cracks good-humored jokes, and 
certainly makes without apparent effort 
the most brilliant extemporancous speech- 
es of our land and day—as from a brook 
brimming over. His chief opponent is 
not so downhearted over his lot as not to 
select the most conspicuous of all occu- 
pations, the one bringing him before the 
concentrated inspection of the greatest 
number of people in a given time, and 
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for whom he creates much merriment by 
his wit. And so, with lawyers, clergy- 
men, newspaper publishers, job reporters, 
own correspondents, together with all the 
parties to the scandal, prospering under 
it, why should it be dropped until it falls 
apart by its own putridity ? 





MUSIC BY THE BAND. 

A RATHER striking trait of American 
processions seems to be the large propor- 
tion of musicians to the paraders whom 
they escort. Sometimes in a target com- 
pany this ratio is painful—the marksmen 
are like a handful of captives at the tail 
of atroopof raiders. When the J. K. L., 
or the P. Q. R., or the Z. Y. X., or the 
Independent Icthyosauri make their an- 
nual parade of eminent circles and most 
illustrious pentagons, there is music 
every few yards in the column; on St. 
Patrick’s Day you hear ten tunes at 
once anywhere in the line. The number 
of bands is usually in inverse ratio to 
the personal wealth of the paraders. I 
think this competition as curious in its 
way asthe funeral carriage rivalry, and it 
must tell heavily on workmen’s clubs. 
The Irish benevolent societies alone must 
pay a good share of their surplus funds for 
the luxury of discord, supplying a hun- 
dred bands where the music of ten might 
possibly be distinguishable; but the truth 
is, the St. Michael boys never will submit 
to be outdone by the beggarly St. Brid- 
get boys, nor the Open Eye lodge, 
though but a dozen strong, by the Scales 
of Justice sodality; while as for Mt. 
Moriah Sunday school, it would rather 
stay at home than follow a mere drum 
and fife when that stuck-up Mt. Pisgah 
is marching behind a whole forest of 
brass, There is a chance for reform 
here, not, indeed, for the sake of har- 
mony (since the ordinary paraders enjoy 
the mingling of melodies), but in mercy 
to the mulcted societies, commonly made 
up of poor men and women. This year, 
too, would be a good one to begin the 
reform, for under the present style of 
excess how, in our prodigious centennial 
parades, shall we raise enough instru- 
ments, not to say players ?— unless, 
indeed, something might be done at a 
pinch with jewsharps. 

Pair QuiLipet. 
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COLOR IN CLOTHING AND HOUSE WALLS. 

Ir has been pointed out that the effect 
of color has not been sufficiently studied 
in its relation to clothing and dwellings. 
Dark colors, it is well known, absorb and 
radiate heat more readily than light col- 
ors. Good sense and taste both incline 
the human family to the use of light-col- 
ored clothing in summer, when the sun 
and air are warm, and it is not desirable 
to absorb more heat into the body than 
is unavoidable. But the dark garments 
of winter are contrary to reason, for at 
that time the effort should be to prevent 
the bodily heat from being unnecessarily 
dissipated. As dark colors allow a max- 
imum radiation of this heat, they are the 
wrong ones for winter as for summer 
wear. It may be said that what the hu- 
man race does as a whole after years and 
centuries of experience is apt to be more 
sensible and logical than the deductions 
of science, when these are in conflict 
with it, and this has often been true. 
Perhaps we should more correctly say 
that the best conclusions of scientific men 
are usually in accordance with the prac- 
tice of mankind, and often their discov- 
eries explain what has become a confirm- 
ed usage without explanation. But it is 
also true that economical reasons often 
lead men to practise what is not strictly 
best for health and comfort. Dark col- 
ors are more economical than light in 
clothing, for the reason that they pre- 
serve their freshness longer and show less 
the effects of dust, rain, and wear. Dark 
dyes, especially black, are as a whole 
more permanent and fixed than light 
tints. These things operate against the 
adoption of what might prove to be the 
more healthful and advantageous dress 
if the question of appearances were dis- 
regarded. If this is true, light-colored 
clothing should become fashionable 


among the rich, who can afford frequent 
renewals of dress, 

In architecture the matter of color also 
has an importance aside from taste. In 
Europe the use of limestone, marble, and 
stucco in architecture is so general that 
enthusiasts have endeavored to account 





for the supposed superiority in coloring 
of foreign artists on the suppositicn that 
their eyes, trained to the more genial 
tints of their cities, retain a delicacy 
which the unfortunate Americans lose in 
their red and dark brown streets. How- 
ever the use of brick and the expression- 
less ‘‘ brown stone” may affect xsthetic 
culture, it is quite probable that in our 
extreme climate we should find it more 
comfortable to use less heat-absorbing 
and heat-radiating materials, The con- 
dition of a house in relation to heat is 
precisely the same as that of our persons. 
In summer the wish is to keep it as cool 
as possible, and a white or light-colored 
building material would accomplish this 
better than red bricks, In winter the 
heat is produced within, and it is neither 
economical nor wise to send it out to 
warm the wind. The teachings of phy- 
sical facts are therefore in favor of a more 
general use of marble than we have been 
accustomed to. The subject has great 
importance in America, where our cities 
are so hot in summer and cold in winter. 
Sunstrokes are more frequent among our 
people than in any other quarter of the 
globe, though we do not have by any 
means the most powerful sun. The 
cause of the disease is said to be heat, and 
the hot walls of the city, surrounding 
the body with dark surfaces that ‘“‘draw 
the sun,” as the vernacular not incorrect- 
ly has it, bring on the attack with greater 
frequency than might be the case if the 
color of our houses were better fitted to 
our climate. With the pavements now 
used in New York, the temperature of 
the roadway when exposed to the sum- 
mer sun is said to be 150 deg. Fahr., and 
this gives a measure of the probable tem- 
perature of the house walls. 





DRAINING OF AN INLAND SEA. 

Tae Dutch have in contemplation a 
project for draining the well-known Zuy- 
der Zee. Their last exploit, the drain- 
age of Haarlem lake, is the greatest work 
of the kind accomplished by man, but 
the new plan involves a task many times 
greater. The Zuyder Zee is an inland 
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gulf about 200x60 miles in area, and its 
drainage will add no less than six per 
cent. to the area of dry Holland. The 
first step will be the construction of a 
dyke from the town of Enkinzen to the 
island of Urk, and thence to Kampen on 
the east side of the Zee; in all a distance 
of about 24 miles. This will be con- 
structed of sand, in the mode which the 
Dutch have so successfully elaborated 
during centuries of practical and scien- 
tific experimentation. Its width at the 
bottom will be about 165 feet, top 16 1-2 
feet wide and 26 feet above the mean 
level of high tide. On the surface a tow 
path and a railroad will be laid. The 
Zuyder Zee is not deep, its channel hav- 
ing 15 to 20 feet of water, and the vast 
sand banks between which the channel is 
cut are covered by only about 3 or 4 feet 
of water. These banks are composed of 
a sand so compact that railway embank- 
ments are carried over them without 
piling. It will be used in the construc- 
tion of the great dyke, the lower part at 
the water level being protected with 
stone. In contour the dyke will proba- 
bly nearly resemble that of the Y, which 
has three taluses toward the sea. At the 
foot there is a slope of 1 to 3, 4, or 5, ac- 
cording to circumstances, At the water 
level, where the sea breaks, the inclina- 
tion is 1 in 20, and above tide level 1 in 3. 

In draining provision must be made 
for canals from the sea to ports which 
now exist on the banks of the Zee. In 
addition to these there will be numerous 
drainage canals, These drainage canals, 
with their sluices and bridges, are the 
most laborious part of the undertaking, 
though in an engineering sense the great 
dyke is the principal work. For pump- 
ing steam will probably be used. The 
average depth of the Zee is assumed 
at 20 feet, and the cubic quantity at 
5,000,000,000 cubic metres, equivalent to 
about 1 i-6 cubic miles. It is calculated 
that 9,400 horse power will draw off 4,500 
cubic metres per minute, and drain the 
Zuyder Zee in two years and a half. 
When the pumps have drained the land 
sufficiently, dredges must be set at work 
to clear out the drainage canals. One of 
these machines is so economical of hand 
labor that it deserves to be used in this 
country. It carries an automatic dis- 
charge apparatus, which enables it to 
work day and night. The mud is first 
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thrown down into a vertical cylinder. A 
horizontal centrifugal wheel moves round 
at the bottom of this cylinder, put in 
motion by the engine of the dredge; this 
wheel pushes the mud into a floating 
tube composed of pieces of wood con- 
nected by copper and iron. At 800 feet 
or more the mouth of the tube is placed 
across or above sands already extracted, 
and pours forth a muddy jet. The solid 
parts are deposited successively, and ex- 
tend considerable distances. Each of 
these dredges can raise 20,000 cubic feet 
in twenty-four hours, and is worked by a 
crew of eight men, 

None of this engineering work presents 
especial difficuities. But the more the 
Dutch drain their country the deeper 
they plunge into difficulties which are in- 
separable from their situation, These 
dried ‘‘ polders” have to be perpetually 
drained, lying as they do below the level 
of the sea. The water is pumped into 
reservoirs, which are emptied at low tide, 
and for the sake of economy the pumps 
are only sufficient to raise the necessary 
quantity of water to a height between 
low and high tide. If the pumps are to 
raise the water to a higher level, their 
power must be increased. The drainage 
works have gradually extended them- 
selves so much that they are hard pressed 
to hold the water drawn off from the 
present area of dry land, and any exten- 
sion of this area increases the dispropor- 
tion between their capacity and the work 
demanded of them. During high tides, 
and in certain states of the wind, pump- 
ing may become insufficient for thorough 
drainage. 

The work will take from twelve to 
twenty years. About 485,775 acres will 
be enclosed by the dyke, and deducting 
one-tenth for canals, there will remain 
nearly 440,000 acres, of which nearly 
50,000 acres will be sandy, of little use 
in agriculture, but invaluable for public 
works. The reservoirs will be made on 
this surface, and will cover about 9,800 
acres, The cost of the work is expected 
to be about $48,000,000 in gold, or about 
$123 an acre for 890,000 acres. But this 
does not include interest, which on a 
capital of $28,000,000, for say 16 years, 
would be a serious matter. With inter- 
est computed on an advantageous ar- 
rangement with the Government, the cost 
would be $61,750,000, or $158 per acre. 
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The Haarlem drainage cost only $123, 
and even that did not pay, though the 
land has doubled in value since. It is 
estimated that the addition of this terri- 
tory to Holland will increase the revenues 
$350,000 yearly. 





DELICATE TESTS FOR BLOOD STAINS. 

THERE is such refinement in the use of 
spectroscopic analysis that the character 
ot a blood spot a tenth of an inch in di- 
ameter, and weighing no more than a 
thousandth part of a grain, can be dis- 
tinctly recognized. Hemoglobin affords 
two dark bands in the green, which dis- 
tinguishes blood from every other red 
coloring matter soluble in water, except 
an extract of the red feathers from the 
Turacus albocristatus, a bird found in 
the East Indies, and unknown on the 
American continent. But even the mi- 
nute quantity mentioned above is some- 
times more than can be obtained. Dr. 
Richardson of Philadelphia had referred 
to him an axe handle, which was sup- 
posed to have been used as a weapon in 
a murder, on which was a stain weighing, 
he thinks, less than one-three-thousandth 
of a grain! He was compelled to cast 
about for some means of improving the 
ordinary methods of spectrum analysis, 
and with successful results. His new 
method is as follows: ‘‘ Procure a glass 
slide with a circular excavation in the 
middle, called by dealers a ‘ concave cen- 
tre,’ and moisten it around the edges of 
the cavity with a small drop of diluted 
glycerine. Thoroughly clean a thin glass 
cover about one-eighth of an inch larger 
than the excavation, lay it on white pa- 
per, and upon it place the tiniest visible 
fragment of freshly dried blood clot (this 
fragment will weigh from one-twenty- 
five-thousandth to one-fifty-thousandth 
ofa grain). Then with a cataract needle 
deposit on the centre of the cover near 
your blood spot a drop of glycerine 
about the size of this period (.), and with 
a dry needle gently push the blood to the 
brink of your microscopic pond, so that 
it may be just moistened by the fluid. 
Finally invert your slide upon the thin 
glass cover in such a manner that the 
glycerined edges of the cavity in the for- 
mer may adhere to the margins of the 
latter, and, turning the slide face up- 
ward, transfer it to the stage of the mi- 
croscope. By this method it is obvious 
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we obtain an extremely minute quantity 
of strong solution of hemoglobin, whose 
point of greatest density (generally in 
the centre of the clot) is readily found 
under a 1-4 inch objective, and tested by 
the adjustment of the spectroscopic eye- 
piece.” By this method he was able to 
obtain well-marked absorption bands, 
easily distinguished from those of alka- 
net root and cochineal, though the piece 
under examination was only a scrap of 
stained muslin one-fiftieth of an inch 
square, and five months had elapsed since 
the murder. The age of the clot in- 
creases the difficulty, and compels the 
manipulator to use a larger quantity than 
with a fresh stain. The delicacy of the 
method with fresh stains he shows by 
making a spot of blood one-tenth of an 
inch square on muslin which has one 
hundred threads to the inch. When dry 
a thread is pulled out, and a piece cut off, 
the length of which is the same as its di- 
ameter. This, therefore, represents a 
clot only one-hundredth the size of the 
smallest heretofore necessary. Yet with 
this minute fragment he has obtained 
definite results. When the clot is ona 
hard substance like wood or metal, a few 
particles are scraped off upon the glass 
cover, A small drop of salt solution is 
applied to it, and the spectrum test then 
made as above. When that is finished 
the liquid may be allowed to drain away 
from the solid particles, and then the 
blood globules and cell walls can be dis- 
tinguished. Finally the drop of blood 
solution can be taken off on a piece of 
thin, moist blotting paper, a drop of 
guaiacum tincture applied to it, then a 
drop of ozonized ether, and the deep blue 
color of the guaiacum test for blood ob- 
tained. Dr. Richardson says he has 
made all these tests on a particle of 
blood which weighed less than one-fif- 
teen-thousandth of a grain. 





ANALYSIS OF ROCKS. 

Tue analysis of rocks presents great 
difficulties. By grinding down a frag- 
ment to extreme thinness the minerals 
present can be determined under the mi- 
croscope, and this method has been for 
some years pursued with great ardor and 
with brilliant results in the determina- 
tion of amorphous and fine-grained rocks, 
But it gives no clue to the relative pro- 
portions of the minerals, and Cordier’s 
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plan for crushing the rock to a powder of 
greater or less fineness, according to the 
character of the material, and then sepa- 
rating the different minerals by panning 
(as the gold washer pans his metal from 
the sands that contain it), presents diffi- 
culties that have made it fall into disuse. 
Prof. T. Egleston, of the New York 
School of Mines, has described a new 
method devised by M. Fouqué, of the 
College of France, which is partly me- 
chanical and partly chemical. The rock 
is reduced to powder and sifted through 
graduated sieves, which separate the 
coarse from the fine. An electro-mag- 
net, worked by eight Bunsen’s cells, is 
then used to remove those grains which 
contain iron. The residue from this op- 
eration is a white powder chiefly made 
up of feldspathic minerals. If there are 
several varieties of these, they may be 
distinguished under the miscroscope by 
their crystallization, or by the action of 
acids. To separate the individual min- 
erals which contain iron, M. Fouqué uses 
concentrated fluohydric acid, which, at 
the ordinary temperature, attacks only 
the feldspars and leaves magnetite, crys- 
olite, pyroxene, ete. The first may be 
removed by a “hand magnet, and the 
others are distinguishable by their color, 
or by the action of weak acid, which at- 
tacks the crysolite, but not the pyroxene. 
By this method, so much simpler than 
any other, M. Fouqué was able to deter- 
mine eight minerals in a compact rock, 
where they were entirely undistinguish- 
able. About five pounds of rock are op- 
erated upon, being crushed and then 
sifted so as to obtain a uniform powder 
of about one-half millimetre diameter. 
Prof. Egleston has applied this method 
torocks from New Hampshire. He finds 
that in preparing slides for the micro- 
scope it is not necessary to grind down 
thin slices of rock. If a solution of 
Canada balsam is placed in the slide, 
. and a few grains of powder dropped on, 
the grains can be readily separated by a 
needle, and the balsam drying will keep 
them in place. The slide can then be 
used in place of the ordinary thin film. 





GOVERNMENT ENGINEERING PLANS. 

Tue board of Government engineers 
which was convened to decide on the 
plans offered by the company which is 
to build a bridge over the Mississippi at 
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Carondelet, twelve miles below St. Louis, 
reports that an arched bridge should be 
prohibited ; that the 500 foot spans should 
be reduced to 450 feet and a draw put in. 
They propose a bridge with two centre 
spans of 450 feet each, and fixed side 
spans of 250 feet width; a draw with two 
160 feet openings. The lowest part of 
the superstructure is to be 100 feet above 
low water. Two railway tracks, two 
highway tracks, and two foot paths, each 
of 8 feet width, are to be provided. No 
riprap or other protection to foundations 
is to be allowed. It is plain that the ex- 
perience with the present St. Louis bridgo 
is not satisfactory to our Government en- 
gineers. 





RAPIDITY OF NERVE TRANSMISSION. 

M. Brocu, in experimenting on the ra- 
pidity of the sensory current, or the rate 
at which the nerves transmit an impres- 
sion, arrived at much larger figures than 
those of Schelske. The latter obtained 
about 100 feet per second asamean. M. 
Bloch found that Schelske’s method was 
imperfect because it contained one fac- 
tor which varies in different individuals, 
and in the same individual under differ- 
ent circumstances. This factor is the 
time necessary for the brain to convert 
the impression it receives into a volun- 
tary effort. M. Bloch altered the method 
of testing by sending two impressions in 
rapid succession. If the interval is only 
one forty-fifth of a second, the brain re- 
ceives but one impression, because the 
sensation of the first shock persists with 
intensity sufficient to mask the impres- 
sion of the next. If the first shock is 
applied to some part of the body distant 
from the brain, and the second to a part 
near the brain, it is obvious that alonger 
interval will still leave a synchronous im- 
pression on the brain, the additional 
time being due to the greater length of 
nerve traversed by the first signal. The 
difference is the measure of rapidity with 
which the nerves transmit sensation. 
This M. Bloch finds to be 440 feet per 
second in the nerves, and 646 feet in the 
spinal column. 





THE “EXHIBITION * OF QUININE. 
Sutrnate of quinine has a much 
stronger rotating power upon polarized 
light than quinine itself. Dr. Jobn C. 
Draper finds the extent of rotation at 25 
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deg. C. to be for the sulphate —255.48 
deg., and for quinine —154.30 deg., and 
he suggests that the presence of sulphu- 
ric acid may affect even still more strong- 
ly the physiological action of the drug. 
‘‘In past times it was the custom to ad- 
minister quinine in the form of a sul- 
phuric acid solution, and the results were 
certain and prompt even with minute 
doses. In recent times, on the contrary, 
the fancy of patients demands that qui- 
nine should be given in pill or some al- 
lied form; and though greatly increased 
doses are used, the practitioner finds it is 
less certain in its effect. The cause of the 
difference is doubtless the change in mo- 
lecular arrangement that produces the 
marked difference in the action of the 
alkaloid and sulphate solutions on polar- 
ized light; and since the action of the 
sulphate solution is so much greater than 
that of the alkaloid solution, it is evident- 
ly the proper form for the administra- 
tion of quinine as a medicine.” 





THE FORTIETH PARALLEL REPORT. 

Ir is gratifying to find that Mr, Clar- 
ence King’s report of his survey of the 
fortieth parallel may at length be ex- 
pected in the spring. Two volumes have 
been published, and the remaining three 
volumes, which include the strictly geo- 
graphical part of the work, have been de- 
layed by the paleontological studies. 
These were committed to paleontologists 
of note, and Mr. King makes a somewhat 
marked separation of paleontologists and 
geologists in the following remarks: ‘ It 
is the misfortune of geology to be more 
or less dependent on this branch of 
specialists. Without their specific deter- 
minations the geological maps even 
cannot receive their ultimate color desig- 
nations, nor can reports which involve a 
wide range of stratigraphy be safely writ- 
ten. So it has happened, in spite of 
every effort on my part, that these scien- 
tifle autocrats, though abundantly prom- 
ising, have again and again disappointed 
me and caused a wearying delay in the 
publication of our report.” Mr. King 
has been so much out of health as to be 
confined to his bed for half the year, 
which perhaps accounts for his strictures 
on the authorities in fossils. A great 
part of the work on his report has, how- 
ever, been written; the ten topographical 
maps, each of which receives three im- 
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pressions, were to be finished by Decem- 
ber 1. The much deferred palxontolo- 
gical work is at length completed, the 
figures drawn on stone, and the whole 
work was to be in the hands of the printer 
by the end of the winter. It will include 
a thorough microscopic study of many 
thousand specimens of rocks, and in this 
way will be as novel as it is a valuable 
contribution to the study of American 
rocks, 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE PATTINSON PRO- 
CESS, 

Ove of the most important steps in the 
working of metals was the discovery that 
silver could be profitably extracted from 
lead even so poor as to contain but three 
ounces of silver to the ton. This is 
effected by melting the metal in large 
kettles, cooling until crystals are formed, 
and then ladling out the crystals to an- 
other kettle. The fluid lead which re- 
mains is richer than the crystals removed. 
A great number of establishments to 
heat lead by this method were built in 
England, but the process has had an 
active rival in the “extraction by zinc ”’ 
method which allows the use of mechani- 
cal aids to an extent unknown in the 
Pattinson process. This great advantage 
has been introduced into the Pattinson 
process by Messrs. Cookson & Co., at 
Howdon. The melted lead is agitated 
by a jet of steam, while cold water is run 
on the surface to hasten the crop of erys- 
tals. The pans are so arranged that the 
melted metal is run from one to another, 
thus saving a large part of the labor. The 
amount of dross is only five-eighths of 
that formed in the old way. Hard lead 
can be refined by the same process, and 
the cost by the new method is three shil- 
lings (English) per ton, instead of seven- 
teen shillings as formerly; fuel, six hun- 
dred weight per ton instead of eighteen 
hundred weight. The wear and tear of 
plant is, however, much greater by the 
steam process. The mechanical aids are 
so perfect that the lead is lifted but twice 
in the whole process. 





A SOLID GAS FLAME. 

Srvce Bunsen’s invention of the gas 
burner known by his name, it has formed 
one of the most frequent subjects of 
study in the whole range of chemical 
appliances. Most of these efforts have 
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been purely theoretical, the object being 
to decide on mathematical grounds what 
are the proper proportions of gas and air 
inlets to secure perfect combustion and 
prevent the retreat of the flame. We 
lately showed that President Morton of 
the Stevens Institute had successfully 
solved the latter part of the problem by 
altering the form of exit without chang- 
ing the inlet openings. Mr. Wallace, of 
Newcastle, England, has studied the first 
part of the subject, and has produced a 
burner which gives a solid gas flame in 
which the combustion is perfect. His ob- 
ject was to obtain the best means for using 
gas in large operations, as in furnaces 
and under boilers. He does this by :mix- 
ing air with the gas,and then forcing it 
through a burner the exit end of which 
consists of a plate perforated with small 
holes. Newcastle gas requires 6 1-3 times 
its own volume of air for complete com- 
bustion, and the amount of this which is 
previously mixed with air depends on the 
size of the burner. It is 1 1-4 volume 
with a half-inch burner, and 43-5 vol- 
umes with a three-quarter inch burner. 
The inventor gave a lecture on the sub- 
ject in which he detailed tho results of 
experiments upon the new burner. ‘A 
cylindrical cap of finely perforated iron 
plate was fitted on to a burner tube 1 
inch in diameter, and made adjustable to 
various heights. When raised to 3-4 inch, 
gas was burned above it at the rate of 20 
feet per hour, with a flame which was 
solid to the centre, each hole in the cap 
being covered by a bright green bead 
showing where combustion began. A 
2-inch tube was next fitted up with three 
jets at the bottom, capable of passing 
forty feet per hour at 1 3-4 inch pressure. 
When lighted and adjusted the flame 
proved to be as complete as the previous 
ones, and the proportion of air pread- 
mixed, when measured from a test-holder, 
was 46-10 volumes. <A platinum wire 
stretched across the flame 1-4 inch 
above the cap became instantly white hot 
for a distance of four inches, and the 
color gave no indication of any difference 
of temperature in any part enveloped in 
the flames.” The lecturer exhibited o 
gas furnace consisting of twelve burners, 
each one inch in diameter, fixed on a flat 
cast-iron box, which supplied them all 
with gas. This furnace had been taken 
from below a steam boiler used for driv- 
36 
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ing three printing machines at a cost of 
1-2 d. per hour for gas. The products of 
consumption, after passing upward 
through the tubes to the boiler, were car- 
ried by a jacket down the outside and 
escaped by a flue at the base of the boiler, 
thus making the whole surface available 
for heating. This arrangement made a 
damper unnecessary, as the speed of the 
draught was due to the difference of the 
temperature of the hot gases ascending 
in the tubes and those descending in the 
jacket. Since this furnace was used, the 
tubes had never required sweeping, which 
was a most satisfactory testimony to the 
completeness of the combustion. Previ- 
ously, when another furnace was used, 
which depended on the chimney draught, 
the whole heating surface had to be 
swept at regular intervals, This appears 
to be a promising discovery, for as at 
present managed one of the most serious 
causes of loss in all fires is the admission 
of too much air, which cools down the 
flame and absorbs heat. One cause 
of the high temperature attainable in 
blast furnaces is their complete utili- 
zation of the air they receive. The sub- 
ject is of great importance. Gas fuel is 
entering every day into wider use, and in 
America it is probable that a very few 
years will witness changes in the manu- 
facture of steel which will multiply the 
number of gas-heated furnaces many 
times. If Mr. Wallace’s invention is all 
that he claims, it will find application in 
factories of all kinds. 





SAFETY OF STEAMERS AT SEA, 

Tne increase in the number of marine 
disasters, or more properly speaking, the 
failure to lessen the number proportion- 
ately to the improvement in machinery 
in steam vessels, has for years attracted 
attention. Mr. Plimsoll has done the 
world a service by insisting that the over- 
loading constantly practised by ship own- 
ers is one cause, but Mr. George Robert 
Stephenson, a descendant of the great 
engineer, has pointed out other causes, 
In an address to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of which he is president, he 
says: ‘‘Every engineer must have noted 
comparatively recent records of the num- 
ber of steamships bound for the Baltic 
and Mediterranean and foundering dur- 
ing their passage of the North Sea and the 
Bay of Biscay. These accidents have 








frequently been attributed to overload- 
ing, but though I am a decided advocate 
for keeping a sharp lookout in order to 
prevent this practice, I am obliged to 
confess that in a great number of in- 
stances overloading does not to my mind 
satisfactorily account for all such disas- 
ters. It should be remembered that in 
gales of wind steamships of the present 
typo are handled differently from sailing 
ships. So long as canvas will stand the 
pressure the sailing vessel in a gale is 
placed under small sail and hove to, with 
her hatches closely battened down. This 
position, with careful attention to the 
helm and sails, enables the crew to ease 
the vessel up to any sea which may ap- 
pear more than usually threatening. 
Thus she may be kept in comparative 
safety, even though her head may fall 
off occasionally by an unlucky or cross 


““On the other hand, the mercantile 
steamer of the present day is built long 
and narrow, with large openings in the 
deck for engine-room skylights and 
stokehole. Her great length in propor- 
tion to her breadth prevents her from 
being hove to so closely as a sailing ship, 
unless she is helped with enough steam 
to keep her head up to the sea. There- 
fore any accident occurring to the engino 
is followed by the long steamship falling 
off the wind, which has the effect of 
bringing her broadside to the sea, so that 
she is exposed to the full force of the 
waves, and, before any repairs of the en- 
gine can be effected, the sea often breaks 
into the engine room, rises to the fur- 
naces, puts out the fires, and leaves her 
helpless, or at all events only dependent 
on canvas, which will not enable her to 
face the heavy seas. I am at a loss to 
understand how it is that such an obvi- 
ous evil should have remained so long 
without a remedy being provided to pro- 
tect the vessel should the engines break 
down, especially as the cost would be in- 
considerable. The engine and _ boiler 
rooms, containing what may be called 
the vital parts of steam vessels, should 
at least be as secure from an inrush 
of water as any other part of the ship; 
but the practice is to cover the sky- 
lights with glass protected by iron rods 
and canvas, so that the first heavy sea 
that comes on board breaks through. 

“If steamships are to be protected 
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from overloading—and it is very proper 
that this care should be exercised—why 
should not similar supervision lead us to 
considerably raise the engine room comb- 
ings—protect the skylights with a base 
formed of iron venetian shutters for the 
canvas coverings to rest upon, and ma- 
terially increase the size and height of 
ventilators, which might be made tele- 
scopic, so that in bad weather, when the 
skylights are closed, a good supply of 
air for the combustion in the furnaces 
may be easily and safely obtained ? If 
these things be done, and at the same 
time care be taken that all the sea cocks 
shall be absolutely in view, and got at a 
moment’s notice, we shall assuredly hear 
of fewer steamships foundering at sea.” 





DIVINING BY RODS. 

At the last meeting of the English An- 
thropological Institute in 1875, Miss A. 
W. Buckland read an important paper 
on the use of the divining rod and arrow, 
the points which she endeavored to 
prove being stated as follows in the for- 
eign press; ‘‘1. That from personal ob- 
servation, rhabdomancy is still practised 
in England in certain localities, and that 
it is a survival of a very ancient super- 
stition originating in the use of rods as 
symbols of power. 2. That the staff as 
& sceptre was probably a later form of 
the horn which was thus used in very 
early prehistoric times, and in that char- 
acter adorned the heads of gods. 3. That 
from the use of rods or horns arose a 
veneration for them as possessing the in- 
herent power of healing disease and even 
of restoring life. Hence their use by 
magicians in all ages and countries, the 
chief instruments employed by them be- 
ing a ring or circle, and a staff and a 
bifurcated stick. 4, That these symbols 
conjoined are found ‘in Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, and Peruvian sculptures, and may 
be traced in some of the stone circles of 
Britain, and in the shape of Irish and 
African brooches and fibula, 5. That 
from the belief in the magical powers of 
rods perhaps arose tree worship, or at 
least such veneration for trees as is ob- 
servable of the oaks of Dordona and of 
the Druids, the ash of Scandinavia, and, 
for some unexplained reason, more par- 
ticularly of the hazel. 6. That belo- 
mancy, or divination by marked arrows, 
said to be of Scythic origin, was prac- 
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tised in Babylon, Judwa, and Arabia, 
and that traces of it may still be found 
in the folk tales of Russia and Siberia. 
7. That the mode of using these arrows 
had a strong resemblance to the very an- 
cient custom of casting lots common to 
all peoples, ancient and modern. 8. That 
the invention of lots and dice, as well as 
that of the divining rod, is ascribed to 
Hermes or Mercury, identified with the 
Woden of Scandinavia, and by some 
writers also with the India Buddha, 
9. That a strong resemblance exists be- 
tween the implements of magic and the 
ancient alphabets, also the reputed inven- 
tion of the same god or gods. 10. That 
many of the signs or letters forming the 
Archaic-Pheenician, and other alphabets, 
are found in the rock sculptures of Peru, 
thus adding one more to the many proofs 
of a communication existing between 
the hemispheres in prehistoric times. 
11. That the arts of magic and divination 
were not of Aryan origin, but remnants 
of the Turanian or pre-Aryan faith 
which once overspread the world. 
12. That this is proved by their present 
existence among aboriginal non-Aryan 
races, and may, perhaps, even be used 
as a test of race, so that those who in 
Somerset and Cornwall are said to possess 
the power of divination by the rod may 
possibly have some remote affinity with 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain.” 





Ir is estimated that the world contains 
200,000 steam engines, of 12,000,000 
horse power, and replacing the strength 
of 100,000,000 men. 


Tne earthquakes of 1874 numbered 
123, according to Prof. Fuchs, distrib- 
uted as follows: winter 37, spring 32, 
summer 25, autumn 29. 


Tue Denayrouze diving apparatus, 
which was designed to promote the ex- 
amination of flooded mines, has been 
successfully employed in recovering the 
Carthaginian antiquities which were on 
board the French iron-clad Magenta. 


MANUFACTURERS who are in doubt 
about applying the expensive patented 
non-conducting compounds to their 
steam pipes may take comfort in the fact 
that chopped straw has been decided to 
be the very best material. Experiments 
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at Milhausen on the Rhine show that it 
retains 66 per cent. of the heat radiated 
from bare pipes. A pottery pipe placed 
over the steam pipe so as to leave an air 
space, is next best. 


Pror. Heer has published the third 
volume of his work on Arctic flora, 
based on materials collected in the polar 
expeditions of Prof. Nordenskiold. It 
discusses the Carboniferous, Cretaceous, 
and Miocene floras of the Arctic zone, 
and gives an appendix to the Miocene 
flora of Greenland. A comparison of 
the Cretaceous plants of Greenland with 
the fossils obtained from strata in Ne- 
braska supposed to be synchronous with 
those of the former country, shows a 
marked difference in type, and as the 
Nebraska forms are common at the pres- 
ent day, it is inferred that our present 
flora originated in the American Creta- 
ceous. 


THE new “tempered” glass from which 
so much was expected has not yet turned 
out to be all it promised. It is usually 
impossible to cut it with the file, saw, or 
drill, as it immediately flies into frag- 
ments. But there are seme exceptions, 
Thus a disc may be pierced at its centre, 
but not anywhere else. A square plate 
of glass made at St. Gobain, France, 
when examined by polarized light, shows 
a black cross the limbs of which are par- 
allel to the sides of the square. In these 
directions the plate may be cut without 
bursting, but if penetrated in other di- 
rections, it flies to pieces. 


Seretus Kern announces that potas- 
sium sulphocyanide forms a very delicate 
test for gold. The gold solution is first 
freed from other metals and sodium is 
used to convert the gold into sodio-gold 
chloride. The solution is concentrated 
and a few drops are poured into a test tube 
containing a solution of one part potas- 
sium sulphocyanide in fifteen or twenty 
parts of water. If gold is present, a red 
orange turbidity appears, which vanishes 
on gently heating the test tube. If allowed 
to rest without heating, the liquor clears 
itself by forming a precipitate. This 
test is so delicate that if one gramme of 
sodio-gold chloride is dissolved in forty 
grammes of water, one drop of the solu- 
tion will give the characteristic reaction, 
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Iron manufacturers are interested in 
the performance of two blast furnaces in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which have made iron 
with a rapidity unknown before in this 
country. The “ Isabella” furnace has 
made as much as 714 1-2 tons of iron in 
seven days, and the ‘‘ Lucy” has made 
762 1-2 tons. These quantities have 
never been exceeded except by a furnace 
in Belgium which is said to have made 
770 tons in one week. 


Tue disputes about the possible ex- 
treme of longevity draw attention to all 
well authenticated cases of persons whose 
age reaches a hundred years. The latest 
is Lady Smith, widow of Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, formerly president of the 
London Linnwan Society, who is one 
hundred and three years old and in good 
health. Rev. Dr. J. Ingram, minister 
of the Free Church congregation in 
Unst, the most northerly parish in Great 
Britain, has just entered upon the hun- 
dredth year of his age and the seventy- 
fourth of his pastorate. 


By treating separately different parts 
of animals poisoned with arsenic, a Rus- 
sian named Scolosuboff finds that the 
poison seems to accumulate especially in 
the nervous system. Assuming the ar- 
senic in the muscles to be 1, the liver will 
have 10.8, the brain 36.5, and the spinal 
marrow 37.3. Two Styrian arsenic eaters 
were lately exhibited befure a Vienna 
Scientific Society, and one of them ate 5 
and the other 6 grains of the poison in 
sight of the philosophers, The arsenic eat- 
ers are strong and healthy as a race, but 
Dr. Knapp, who has studied them care- 
fully, thinks that only the robust can be- 
come accustomed to the practice. Poi- 
soning rarely occurs among them, though 
one man who took a piece as large as a 
bean was made severely sick, but recov- 
ered. The largest quantity known to 
have been eaten is somewhat less than 
half an ounce. 


In studying the case of some boilers in 
a Belgian manufacturing establishment 
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it was found that if the feed water con- 
tained oil or fatty matter, the iron of 
the boilers would be eaten away with 
great rapidity, and the only remedy was 
to put soda or potash in the water. This 
saponified the fat. The boilers in ques- 
tion were perfectly new, but leaked 
dangerously within three weeks, rivets 
being broken and plates eaten. At one 
time explosions took place which threat- 
ened to unseat the boilers. After an 
examination and trials, which lasted for 
several months and cost in one works 
$2,000 and in the other $13,000, it was 
discovered that there was fatty matter 
in the residue left by evaporation of the 
boiler water, the waste steam being con- 
densed in the feed tank, This formed a 
fatty salt with the lime of the feed water 
which covered the plates with a most te- 
nacious crust, 


CAREFUL observation has confirmed 
the common belief that rats and mice 
use their tails for feeding purposes when 
they find liquid food in a situation which 
prevents drinking. Mr, G. J. Romanes 
writes to ‘‘Nature” that he took two 
tall preserve bottles with rather short and 
narrow necks, and filled them to within 
three inches of the top with currant 
jelly which had only half stiffened. The 
bottles were covered with bladder, and 
left where the rats could get to them, 
The next morning the bladder coverings 
were found, a small hole gnawed through 
them, and the surface of the jelly had 
lowered equally in the two bottles. To 
prove beyond doubt that the tails had 
been used in the manner suspected, the 
bottles were refilled, round pieces of pa- 
per laid on the jelly, and recovered. 
They were there kept until one of the pa- 
pers was well covered with mould. This 
bottle was again exposed in a place fre- 
quented by rats. The next morning the 
bladder was again found to be perfora- 
ted, and there were distinct marks of the 
tailson the mould. The rats had got no 
jelly, but in their fruitless endeavors to 
pierce the paper with their tails, they 
had traced minute furrows in the mould. 
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“Dear Lapy Dispary.” A novel. 
By Justin McCarthy. 8vo, pp. 268. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

We shall assume that the readers of 
“«The Galaxy” know the story, and are 
well acquainted with the personages of 
Justin McCarthy’s last novel, which has 
appeared serially in its pages. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s novels are exceptionally good 
in this much-novel-producing age; and 
they have been growing better one after 
the other as he has produced them. 
“ Dear Lady Disdain ” is perhaps not his 
best; but it is one of his best. Like all 
his novels, it presents some personages 
whose characters impress themselves at 
once upon us, and in whose fortunes we 
take an interest. In this book there are 
the heroine, and the hero, Christmas 
Pembroke, and the heroine’s father, Sir 
John Challoner, and Dione Lyle, who 
loved Pembroke’s father, and has a 
yearning toward him as if she ought to 
have been his mother; and last, hardly 
least, there is Sybil Jansen, the sweet, 
shy, yet earnest girl who gives to Pem- 
broke the priceless gift of unasked love. 
It is upon these people that the interest 
of the book centres, as the author intend- 
ed that it should. 

In his heroine our author presents us, 
we cannot say a new type, but a new va- 
riety of womanhood. Since Shakespeare 
(before whom works of fiction, whether 
narrative or dramatic, depended for their 
interest almost altogether upon incident, 
and little upon the character of the per- 
sonages) there has been such an infinity 
of character drawing, and within the last 
twenty-five years there has been such a 
multitudinous succession of novel-writ- 
ers, each striving to present new phases 
of human nature, that it is extremely 
difficult for those who enter the field of 
fiction nowadays to show us a man ora 
woman whom we do not recognize as an 
old acquaintance in a new dress and un- 
der new circumstances. But Marie Chal- 
loner is not exactly like any girl that we 
remember to have met before. Although 
she takes her name, ‘“‘Dear Lady Dis- 
dain,” from ‘‘Much Ado About No- 


thing,” she is not at all like Beatrice, 
She is proud, but her pride has a dignity 
which is lacking in Beatrice, and she is 
at heart really not without the grace of 
humility. Fortunately for herself, as 
well as for those around her, she is not 
witty, at least with the wit that carries a 
sting in its tongue, which is too often the 
case with women who have wit, of whom 
Beatrice is still the best existing repre- 
sentative. It has passed into an adage 
that woman’s weapon is her tongue. But 
it is a weapon which has never won her 
a victory or gained for her a minute's 
real happiness. It is merely a weapon of 
offence in the sense of giving offence. 
It merely makes those against whom 
she uses it feel unpleasant, and repels 
them, drives them away, or at least 
causes them to desire to get out of her 
company. No woman ever either won or 
preserved love and respect, or even pro- 
tects herself, by those sharp and mali- 
cious cuts which the female weapon has 
become so celebrated for inflicting. For- 
bearance and soft answers win love and 
friendship and respect; and above all do 
they doso in woman. Marie Challoncr’s 
disdain is merely a good-humored mani- 
festation of an unusually well-poised, 
self-contained nature. She is kind, lov- 
ing, frank, and really dignified. But she 
is not too ready with her confidence, and 
she does not gush. Above all she is nct 
in a twitter about what is thought of her. 
She does not go about secking admira- 
tion; and she can be happy without re- 
ceiving constant tokens that she is an ob- 
ject of interest. Whether our author 
meant it, we cannot say; but the fact of 
his calling such a woman Lady Disdain 
implies something of a reproach upon 
the sex, of which she is a charming but 
hardly a representative specimen. No 
unimportant element of her charm is her 
frankness. With all her intelligence and 
penctration, she is entirely without sus- 
picion. She always assumes that people 
mean well. She has true charity of 
soul. Her love for her father is a perfect 
love, a union of fondness and respect 
and admiration; and with these there is 
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joined an absolute confidence. The fact 
that he is not worthy of such a love and 
of such confidence makes her not one 
whit the less admirable or less lovable; 
rather more so. The wound which she 
receives when she discovers that the fath- 
er whom she has worshipped is not wor- 
thy of her homage and her tenderness is 
deep; but it does not rankle. She is 
merely grieved to her very heart; there 
is no bitterness in the soul of Dear Lady 
Disdain. 

It is perhaps somewhat inconsistent 
with nature that such a young woman 
should love so young and inexperienced 
a man as Christmas Pembroke, whose 
youthfulness of person and of soul the 
author strongly insists upon, The im- 
pression is left upon the reader that she 
is much more mature in appearance and 
much more self-possessed in manner for 
& woman than he is for a man. We 
should rather expect that such a woman 
would be impressed and carried away by 
mature and fully developed manhood. 
And in this respect it must be confessed 
that Mr. McCarthy’s management of his 
dramatis persone is open to criticism on 
the ground of incongruity. But Christ- 
mas Pembroke is redeemed from youth- 
ful insipidity by a remarkable earnestness 
of character, which, united to great sim- 
plicity and singleness of soul, gives him 
an elevation which commands Lady 
Disdain’s respect. He ripens rapidly, too, 
under the circumstances in which he is 
placed; and his mistress is removed from 
him during not a little of his period of 
discipline. She returns from America 
to find him much more of a man than he 
was when she left him. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, we cannot but 
think that there is still some unfitness 
between her and the still shy, awkward, 
fumbling youngster who boggles and 
stuzables in his love-making when finally 
he does attempt her, so that she is abso- 
lutely obliged to lift him up and set him 
on his feet, and tell him in plain words 
that he may have, or rather has, what ho 
is mooning after. And here we must say 
that this long love scene is one of our 
author’s least happy performances, al- 
though it is manifestly one upon which 
he has expended a great deal of labor. 
We are wearied and irritated before we 
get through with it. There is so much 
needless and almost impossible misap- 
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prehension and stupidity on the part of 
the man, as he stands hemming and haw- 
ing before a woman who is longing to 
throw herself into his arms, that we begin 
to lose our respect for his manliness, 
Any woman would rather forgive a little 
aggressiveness on the part of a lover in 
such a position. The author’s purpose 
was plainly to put Dear Lady Disdain in 
& position in which she—of all women 
—should twice ask the fellow to kiss her 
before she could get him todo so. But 
he might have brought about her subju- 
gation in a somewhat less wearisome 
manner. 

Of an entirely different type, and one 
at least not less charming, is Sybil Jan- 
sen, who, in public a fierce and fiery ad- 
vocate of woman’s rights, is in her private 
life gentle, tender, sensitive, and yet 
with a fortitude of soul which makes her 
capable of entire unmurmuring self- 
sacrifice. Of the two women she is, per- 
haps, the loveliest and the more truly 
womanly. Her devotion to her mother, 
and the simple dignity with which they 
both support their fallen fortunes amid 
mean surroundings, are portrayed with 
delicate and tender, and almost loving 
touches. Sybil’s entire lack of jealousy, 
and the noble sweetness with which she 
submits to her fate when she finds that 
the man to whom she has given her heart 
for ever has found his happiness in an- 
other woman, is one of the most charm- 
ing and touching pictures that we have 
met with for many a day. The entire but 
unspoken confidence between the mother 
and the daughter upon this subject, and 
the unreproachful sympathy of the 
former for the stricken girl, are full of 
sadness, and sweetness, and gentle 
charm. Poor Sybil! She has a lover in 
every man who reads her story; and 
when Lady Disdain passes through the 
Golden Gate to happiness, we think with 
far more tenderness of the girl who, with- 
out the least bitterness in her noble, ach- 
ing heart, sits thinking of her ruined 
hopes, as she looks out into the fathom- 
less heavens. 

But of all the characters in the book 
that of Sir John Challoner is the most 
admirable, although not the most estim- 
able; and indeed we are inclined to the 
opinion that this personage is the finest 
piece of work that Mr. McCarthy has yet 
produced. The excellence is of that high 
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order which results from the exhibition 
of the consistent working of mixed mo- 
tives. Sir John Challoner is not a per- 
fectly upright man, but he is nota totally 
bad or even a depraved man. The kind 
of admiration and respect that he receives 
from people in general, and from his 
daughter in particular, is not to be won 
through a lifetime except by admirable 
and respectable qualities. These Sir 
John has. His ability, his tastes, his 
manners, his general purposes, to say 
nothing of his person, are all worthy of 
admiration. Moreover, he is kind, con- 
siderate of others, tender of their feel- 
ings, thoughtful of their interests. Yet 
before we detect him in any breach of 
faith we feel in some undefinable way that 
he is not wholly to be trusted. And 
yet Dione Lyle, the happiness of 
whose life he has marred by coming be- 
tween her and Christmas Pembroke’s 
father, who loved her and whom she 
loved, trusts him with the management 
of her affairs. She knows that although 
he has not let perfect good faith stand in 
the way of the attainment of certain 
ends, he is an honest man in the com- 
mon use of the word, and that he is 
above cheating or the misappropriation 
of money committed to his keeping. 
And more, he would doubtless do the 
best he could for any client or friend. 
We do not doubt that he invested Miss 
Lyle’s money well, and that he looked 
after it quite as carefully as if it had 
been his own or even his daughter’s. 
Dione plainly believes this of him her- 
self; and yet she knows that he will do 
just such a thing as he did do to bring 
about a separation between his daughter 
and Christmas Pembroke, and the mar- 
riage of the former to Ronald Vidal. 
And what was that? The telling of a 
literal truth to Marie, but the telling it 
in such a way that she supposed that 
Pembroke loved not her but Sybil Jan- 
sen. And the motive for this trivial but 
important deceit was not a bad or a 
purely selfish one. Sir John doubtless 
believed, as nine hundred and ninety- 
nine fathers or mothers in a thousand 
would have believed, that it was very 
much better for Marie’s future life that 
she should be Ronald Vidal’s wife than 
Christmas Pembroke’s. He honestly be- 
lieve 1 that he was deceiving his daughter 
for her own happiness, protecting her 
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from the consequences of a youthful 
fancy which, if she were married to an 
estimable man of high social position, 
would soon fade away and be forgot- 
ten, as not improbably might have hap- 
pened. And when his little plot fails, and 
Marie breaks her engagement with Vidal 
and gives herself to the man who all 
along has had her heart, Sir John, even in 
the bitterness of his own disappointed 
hopes, behaves not only not like most 
arrogant and selfish fathers in like cir- 
cumstances, but magnanimously, kindly, 
and with a delicacy which surprises Pem- 
broke. There is a touch of charming 
geniality in his proposition that Christ- 
mas shall go to Japan, and prosper, and 
that he shall “‘ not go alone.’’ In judg- 
ing Sir John Challoner’s conduct at this 
time we must remember that he has met 
with the most cruel disappointment that 
could have befallen him, and that Pem- 
broke, the man whose fortunes he has 
made, is the man who has destroyed his 
highest and most cherished hopes for 
himself and for his daughter. And yet 
we sympathize to the full with poor Marie 
in her grief over her fallen idol. The 
father whom she almost worshipped was 
unworthy of her homage. When put to 
the last supreme touch he was a faithless 
man. Christmas Pembroke’s father had 
found him so; and yet probably he, and 
Christmas himself, and Dione Lyle, and 
Marie were the only persons in the word 
who had the least reason to doubt his 
perfect integrity. 

It is a sign of a very considerable 
power of the higher kind in the portrayal 
of character that we are thus led to weigh 
the actions and analyze the motives of 
this very imposing personage. We treat 
him as if he were a real man, of flesh 
and blood, such as we see every day, and 
we decide, from what we know of him and 
what he has done, what he probably 
would do. This is the way in which we 
judge Shakespeare’s personages. They 
are not embodiments of a single trait or 
moral quality; they are human beings, 
and therefore complex and seemingly in- 
consistent; we have difficulty in recon- 
ciling their actions at one time with their 
actions at another. They are not mere 
assemblages of certain absolute moral 
forces, the movement of which we can 
calculate toa moral certainty. They have 
in their composition that supremeiy hu- 
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man element of uncertainty to which in 
a great measure they owe their vitality. 
And hence they are, and always will be, 
judged by different people in a different 
way. Without comparing Mr. McCarthy 
to Shakespeare, we may say that in Sir 
John Challoner Mr. McCarthy has pro- 
duced a character of this kind ; and that he 
has indicated the workings of that charac- 
ter in a delicate and admirable manner, 
We are inclined to think that much of 
this was done almost unconsciously, and 
that Sir John Challoner is a purely ima- 
ginative personage, and not a study of 
real life. On the other hand, Mrs. Sea- 
graves, who is absurdly unnatural, is 
probably a portrait. Her ridiculous 
(but not at all amusing), incongruous, and 
contradictory speeches, have the air of 
studies from nature; but they and she 
have not been passed through the imagin- 
ative process, They are like the draw- 
ings from models which painters work up 
into perfected imaginative figures which 
become, in plastic hands, living creations. 

In ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain” Mr, McCar- 
thy has again made use of his studies of 
American life, and this time with more 
success than on previous occasions. His 
pictures of Western life of the better sort, 
into which he takes some of his principal 
personages, are not caricatures; they are 
hardly even exaggerated, and they have 
the natural ease of real life. This part 
of Mr. McCarthy's book deserves honor- 
able mention as being by far the most 
skilful as well as the most candid and 
unprejudiced presentation of American 
life that has yet been put forth by any 
foreign novelist. 

We cannot but take this occasion to 
say that it is to be regretted that Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has not confined his literary la- 
bors within a narrower field. He might 
have made himself one of the first novel- 
ists of the day if he had concentrated his 
powers upon that focus. The author of 
‘*Lady Judith” and ‘Dear Lady Dis- 
dain ” has done so well that we are sure 
he might have done even better. He 
can create; he can write spirited dia- 
logue and description; he can handle his 
personages with skill and assured con- 
seiousness of power. He is rarely con- 
fused by his own conceptions, as inferior 
novel writers often are. His imagina- 
tion is strong, his perception clear, his 
hand steady. But he writes too much, 
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and upon too many subjects, to attain 
the highest excellence—that of perfected 
and well elaborated work. He would do 
well even now, we cannot but believe, to 
take some of his many irons out of the 
fire, and give himself up to concentrated 
labor as a novelist. The result would be 
advantageous to himself, to his readers, 
and to literature. 





‘*Tae Nature or Licut. Witha Gen- 
eral Account of Physical Optics.” By Dr. 
Eugene Lommel. Illustrated. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. International Scien- 
tific Series. 

The excellence of this treatise shows 
that even elementary students will gain 
by having the different departments of 
physics bandled separately. The author 
has chosen a happy method by which the 
subject is developed in a natural series, 
from ‘‘ Sources of Light ” through ‘‘ Re- 
flection and Refraction, ’’ to the construc- 
tion of optical instruments. At this 
stage color, spectrum analysis, phos- 
phorescence, absorption, dispersion, etc., 
fall easily into the scheme, and when the 
properties of light have been exhibited by 
experiment the various theories are de- 
veloped. The book finishes with the 
phenomena of diffraction and the laws of 
polarization. From this brief analysis it 
will be seen that the method is chiefly 
experimental; and in these days it is pos- 
sible to give a scientific subject perfect 
illumination by making a proper selection 
among the characteristic experiments 
which are so constantly worked out by 
the ablest minds. Prof. Lommel has 
been happy in his choice, and the illus- 
trations deserve mention for their gen- 
uineness. All of them aid the text. The 
author would have done well to make his 
references to original-sources more com- 
plete, for the growth of a science is often 
marked in its literature as well as in the 
ordinary conversation of its devotees by 
the names of its discoverers as well as by 
what they have found out. The transla- 
tion is well made, the principal fault being 
the introduction of such terms as “‘ fa- 
siculus’’ when the English have long 
used pencil or bundle ; as, ‘‘ fasiculus of 
solar rays.” That sentences are occa- 
sionally obscure is perhaps inevitable in 
technica] translations. The mathematics 
of the science are only occasionally given, 
and then as an appendix to the chapters. 
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This makes the book essentially descrip- 
tive. It is a valuable addition to scien- 
tific literature of its class. 





‘* ANGOLA AND THE River Conco.” 
By Joachim John Monteiro. With map 
and illustrations. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

After so many long-drawn-out journals 
of travel in Africa it is a pleasure to take 
up a book in which that country and its 
inhabitants are treated of after the old- 
fashioned topical method. Angola, ac- 
cording to the definition of this book, ex- 
tends from the Congo river southward to 
Cape Frio, in latitude 18 deg. 20 min., 
a distance of nine degrees, and the au- 
thor’s journeys inland probably did not 
cover more than two or three degrees of 
distance. On this coast he spent several 
years mining for copper and engaged in 
trade. His work therefore differs from 
the general run of modern books in Afri- 
ca in giving to geographical discov- 
ery a secondary place. His principal 
theme is the character of the Afri- 
can people and country, both in a state 
of primitive savageism and as it appears 
after the operation of missionary enter- 
prises, and what little civilization it has 
copied from the foreigners. Of all the 
books on Africa lately published, this is 
distinctively the popular and descriptive 
one; forthe puzzling multiplicity of new 
and barbarous geographical boundaries 
which make other works anything but 
easy reading is absent from this. Its 
pages are crowded with facts and anec- 
dotes. The account of Africans at 
home is perhaps the most valuable as 
well as the most interesting feature of 
the book, for it affords us the means of 
estimating the chances of what may be the 
great colonizing movement of the next 
century. When America was discovered 
the principal hope of each conqueror was 
to rob, destroy, and supplant the people 
in the interest of his sovereign. The re- 
sults of the experiment have educated 
man somewhat, and in the case of Africa 
and Australia, the new worlds of to-day, 
the effort will probably be to colonize 
peacefully and conquer through com- 
merce. In such an attempt the charac- 
ter of the African and his capacity for 
improvement are important considera- 
tions, more particularly because he seems 
to belong to a strange branch of the hu- 
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man family which has been especially de- 
veloped for existence on that continent, 
where marshes wet in winter and putrid 
in summer form just that habitat which 
the white man is least fitted to endure. 
Mr. Monteiro’s sketch of the African 
character as developed in Mingola is not 
very assuring. Itistrue the Portuguese, 
who discovered Angola in 1492 and col- 
onized it in 1560, have been unwise mas- 
ters; but in the best hands the blacks are 
lazy, brutish, inefficient, filthy, immersed 
in superstition, treacherous, vicious, and 
ignorant. Socialistic prejudices prevent 
advancement. The author says: 


No man can be richer than his neighbor, nor 
must he acquire his riches by any other than the 
usual or established means of barter or trade of the 
natural products of the country or of his planta- 
tions. Should a native return to his town, no mat- 
ter after how long. an absence, with more than a 
moderate amount of cloth, beads, etc., as the re- 
wards of his labor, he is immediately accused of 
witchcraft or “fetish,"’ and his property distri- 
buted among all, and is often fined as well, P. U4. 

Any malformation with which a child may be 
born is considered a fetish. A very short or 
sunken neck is considered a very great fetish in- 
deed. Albinos are not at all uncommon, and very 
repulsive looking creatures they are, with their 
dirty, white, scabby, shrunken skins. Blacks 
with six fingers and toes are often seen, and are 
also considered as fetish. P. 149. 

The negro knows not love, affection, nor jeal- 
ousy. I have never seen a negro put his arm around 
a woman's waist, or give or receive any caress 
whatever that would indicate the slightest loving 
regard oraffection on either side. They have no 
words or expressions in their language indicative 
of affection or love. Even for their offspring 
they have but little love beyond that which is im- 
planted in all animals for their young. Mothers 
are very rarcly indeed seen playing with or fond- 
ling their babies; as for kissing them, or children 
their mothers, such a thing is not even thought of. 


The negro is not actively cruel, but 
also he is not compassionate. He will 
not wantonly hurt an animal, but when 
one is hurt he considers the creature’s 
contortions the most laughable thing 
possible, and will enjoy them for hours. 
It is an odd result of this negative indif- 
ference, that cruelty to themselves is 
rarely resented. Thrashed nearly to 
death, they bear no malice. 

The author is opposed to freeing the 
slaves in Angola, and to the operations of 
the missionaries, on the ground that one 
would ruin the country and plunge the 
negroes in poverty, while the other does 
no good, and cannot possibly do good, 
from the incapacity of the negroes to be- 
lieve anything but witchcraft. He con- 
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siders this intellectual negativeness to be 
a necessary consequence of ability to 
stand the dangerous climate. The 
*‘ fever-resisting, miasmatic-proof ne- 
gro” has been produced by the survival 
of the fittest, and the fittest are those of 
greatest physical insensibility. The au- 
thor therefore concludes ‘‘ that the good 
seed in Africa will fgll on bare and bar- 
ren ground, and where weeds will rise 
and choke it.”’ 

It is no use disguising the fact that the negro 
race is mentally differently constituted from the 
white, however disagreeable and opposed to the 
usual and prevailing ideas in this country (Eng- 
land). 1 do not believe, and I fearlessly assert, 
that there is hardly such a thing possible as the 
sincere conversion of a single negro to Christian- 
ity while in Africa, and under the powerful influ- 
ence of their fellows, No progress will be made 
in the condition of the negro so long as the idea 
prevails that he can be reasoned out of his igno- 
rance and prejudices and his belief in fetish, or 
that he is the equal of the white man ; in fact he 
must remain the same as he is now, until we 
learn to know him properly, and what he really is. 


These are the views of a man who 
writes liberally and honestly about the 
Africans. His book in all its details 
confirms his general conclusion. He 
would have missionary effort combined 
with industrial training, which he says 
was the secret of the success of the old 
Catholic missionaries in Angola. They 
were traders as well as ministers, and 
taught agriculture, carpentering, black- 
smithing, and the like. These are not 
just the views which Americans are 
wont to hold on the subject of mission- 
ary effort. But Mr. Montciro writes so 
honestly and plainly that he wins the 
reader to accept his judgment. He is 
an educated man, and has made several 
contributions to our knowledge of Af- 
rica’s fauna, flora, and ethnology. His 
book is less pretentious than the large 
volumes in which travellers have lately 
considered it necessary to spread out 
their experiences, but in interest and 
value it equals any book of the kind. 





‘‘Memorrs or THE Rev. CuaRrtes G. 
Finney.” Written by Himself. Witha 
portrait. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

This is the history of a religious move- 
ment in this country which has in 
some respects had no parallel. White- 
field, Finney, and Knapp were lead- 
ers in a field which is now oe¢cu- 
pied by a great many laborers, but 
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which has changed its character in the 
course of acentury. Mr. Finney was a 
logician. His preaching was as argu- 
mentative as that of Knapp was violent. 
Wherever he went he scented out Uni- 
versalism with the keenness of a hound, 
and everywhere he concentrated all his 
powers of reasoning on the task of prov- 
ing that there is a hell and future pun- 
ishment. His manner was not excited, 
but the contrary. And yet this unim- 
passioned logician was the subject of a 
most exciting physical experience in his 
own person and the cause of it in others. 
He frequently refers to the fact, which is 
true, that the converts under his min- 
istry were mainly from the educated 
classes. He might be called the apostle 
to the lawyers, so marked was the effect 
of his preaching upon that class, This 
alone is enough to show that there was 
no meretricious method in his work. 
And yet it was accompanied by scenes 
that exhibited as much physical ex- 
citement as the most marked efforts 
of convulsionists. The first of these 
which he describes is worth transcrib- 
ing as a specimen of the tone of 
the whole book, It occurred at Ant- 
werp, New York, 2 place that was 
then locally known as ‘‘Sodom”’ on ae- 
count of the vulgar irreligion prevalent 
among its inhabitants. This sobriquet 
was unknown to Mr. Finney, and quite 
by accident he took for his text the pithy 
mandate, ‘‘ Up, get you out of this place, 
for the Lord will destroy this city!” 
The congregation was enraged, and all 
the more when, after finishing the narra- 
tion of Sodom’s fate, he said that he had 
heard they had never had a religious 
meeting in the place, and he therefore 
took it ‘‘for granted that they were an 
ungodly people.” He says: 

I had not spoken to them in this strain of di- 
rect application I should think more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, when all at once an awful selemni- 
ty seemed to settledown upon them ; the congre- 
gation seemed to fall from their seats in every di- 
rection, and cried for mercy. If I had had a 
sword in each hand, I could not have cut them eff 
their seats as fast as they fell. Indeed, nearly 
the whole congregation were either on their 
knees or prostrate I should think in less than 
two minutes from this first shock that fell upon 
them, 

Why was it that this argumentative 
expounder of the Law, himself so quiet, 
raised a storm like this wherever ho 
went ? The explanation is to be found 
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in the condition of our country fifty 
years ago, and in the violence of his own 
personal experience. Mr. Finney began 
his work among a people who had no re- 
ligion and no religious teaching of any 
kind, formal, natural, or impassioned. 
His teachings were sown in fallow ground, 
and we all know what abundant crops 
are raised under such circumstances. He 
gives an excellent description of the ru- 
ral population in narrating the history of 
his own life. Indeed, the best part of 
this book, and the only one that is really 
worth careful perusal, is the part that 
relates to himself. When large congre- 
gations go with deliberation to a church, 
and are there with deliberation thrown 
into ecstasy, it will be impossible to keep 
the world from looking upon the affair 
as essentially convulsive; ¢. e., hysterical. 
But his own experience was entirely pe- 
culiar to him. He was a law student, 
and purchased a Bible for the purpose of 
referring to the original whenever the 
Mosaic Institutes were spoken of in his 
legal authorities. This entirely business- 
like proceeding led him toa study of the 
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whole book, and to “‘ a great awakening,” 
accompanied by the most violent physi- 
cal experiences; all of which is presented 
as example of what takes place when 
spiritual light suddenly breaks in upon a 
nature which has been highly developed 
mentally and morally, but in which the 
spiritual side has lain entirely dormant, 

As to the narrative of the numerous 
revivals which Mr. Finney led, we can- 
not say that it has much value. Ile ac- 
knowledges in his preface that his recol- 
lection of these scenes differs from that 
of others, and in that remark many will 
agree with him. The country is full of 
stories about these revivals, emanating 
from those who were onlookers, or less 
prominent participants than he, and the 
two versions do not always agree. His 
narrative is, however, fair and temper- 
ate, and the differences may be entirely 
explained by the difference in the points 
of view. As arecord of human feeling 
the book has no value except as it relates 
to his own experience. His comprehen- 
sion of other men’s state is entirely per- 
functory, 
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— For the first time a member of the 
Cabinet is impeached for a grave misde- 
meanor. For the first time, we believe, 
&@ man occupying that position has been 
placed before the country in a position 
involving disgrace. Political offences, 
treason, and the like, we set aside; for 
treason has ever been reckoned ‘‘a gen- 
tleman’s crime.” But the violation of 
official honor into which General Belknap 
was tempted, to the great grief of the 
many by whom he was held in high re- 
spect, and who, even under present cir- 
cumstances, cannot withhold from him 
their sympathy and even their regard, is 
not of so dignified a nature as that of 
which the old expiation was death upon 
the field or upon the block. And yet it 
is worthy of remark that those ‘ high- 
toned” gentlemen of former days, when 
treason and headless traitors were com- 
moner than they are now, gentlemen 
‘“‘who felt a stain like a wound,” and 
any reproach upon whose honor was gen- 
erally answered at the sword’s point, 
would have done what General Belknap 
is accused of doing, and without the 
slightest twinge of conscience. Taking 
a bribe for an unjust decision has always 
been regarded as base; for it is almost 
always committed by a judge or a person 
in a judicial position; and such a person 
should from the very nature of his duties 
be entirely free from the influence of in- 
terested motives. The very essence of 
his function is impartiality. He is to 
hold the scales of justice even; and the 
very dust upon his balance must not be 
gold dust. This has been felt and in- 
sisted upon in all ages of the world. An 
unjust judge is a monster, a contradic- 
tion in terms; and a judge who takes a 
bribe, even when, as in Lord Chancellor 
Bacon’s case, his decisions are just, is in- 
excusable. But the sensitiveness as to 
the receipt of money for appointments in 
the civil service, or in consideration of 
the award of contracts, is new. It is a 
development of the most modern stage of 
moral progress. Not very long ago it 
was not only permitted, but expected, 
that every man in office should profit not 


only by the salary of his office, but by 
presents given to him in consideration of 
the use of this influence in favor of the 
giver. No suitor went to the bureau of 
an official person without a present in 
hand, and the promise of more if the in- 
fluence asked for and exerted was effec- 
tual. These presents were of money, 
jewels, and other articles of luxury. 
Game was given in small matters; and 
the poor gave poultry and eggs. Old 
Gobo, in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
says to Bassanio, ‘‘I have here a dish of 
doves that I would bestow upon your 
worship; and my suit is ” We 
read, too, ina grand old story, how the 
head of an Eastern family, hardly yet a 
tribe, wishing to propitiate the prime 
minister of one of the kings of Egypt, 
said to his sons who were going before 
him, ‘Carry down the man a present, a 
little balm, and a little honey, spices 
and myrrh, nuts and almonds.’”’ The 
name of the prime minister was Joseph. 
This custom was prevalent until within a 
little more than a century, in govern- 
ments of the highest class, and among 
gentlemen and noblemen of the highest 
character. Such gifts were not regarded 
as bribes, as they would have been if 
given toa judge. Until recently, all of- 
ficial posts were regarded as places of 
profit; and it was not expected that an 
official person would work for nothing. 
The discovery of the proper law of action 
under such circumstances—that an offi- 
cial person, as he represents the whole 
nation, should be entirely uninfiuenced 
by even the prospect of gain—is, as we 
have already remarked, a result and a 
token of the moral progress of our own 
time. 





— But in any case it hardly seems 
that General Belknap can be strictly ac- 
cused of taking a bribe in this post-trader 
case. <A bribe is something given or 
promised to influence future action; and 
the implication (see Webster) is that that 
action shal! be wrongful. Now, accord- 
ing to the evidence thus far apparent, 
General Belknap acted in his appoint- 
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ment entirely without the prospect of 
gain. If there were any promise of that 
sort made, it does not appear, even in 
the testimony of that highly sensitive 
and conscientious person, Mr. Marsh. 
The post was given upon solicitation of a 
third party, and on the recommendation 
of the applicant by respectable persons, 
as all posts and offices under Government 
are given. But the post being so profit- 
able that the person holding it could af- 
ford to pay the new appointee fifteen 
thousand dollars a year as a bonus to al- 
low him to remain and do the business, 
the latter in gratitude shared his easily- 
gotten gains, first with his friend, the 
Secretary’s wife, to whom he owed his 
good fortune, and afterward with the 
Secretary himself. This, however repre- 
hensible, is not strictly speaking bribery ; 
because from all that yet appears, Mr. 
Marsh would have had that appointment 
if he had been unwilling to part with a 
dollar of his profits, and the Secretary 
gave him the post in entire ignorance 
that Mrs. Belknap would receive a dollar 
from her friend the appointee. General 
Belknap’s transgression of the code of 
official honor began long after the ap- 
pointment was made. It was when he 
consented to share the post trader’s pro- 
fits. If Mrs. Belknap had kept the whole 
matter to herself, and laid the money 
away, as she might have done, and this 
could have been made to appear, it is 
clear that the late Secretary would have 
been held entirely blameless, and only 
unfortunate in his wife. Manifestly, 
therefore, General Belknap cannot be 
justly said to have been bribed. His sin 
was against our modern code of official 
honor, which forbids the officer of a goy- 
ernment to profit in any way by his offi- 
cialaction. It isa good code, and should 
be maintained; but let us not, therefore, 
confuse terms and facts, and accuse a 
man of bribery whose real crime, howev- 
er reprehensible, was that of sharing 
profits with a grateful appointee. We 
are no apologists of official corruption, 
as the readers of these pages for a few 
months past well know. Indeed, we 
have feared more than once that we 
might seem to be unpatriotic, and that 
perhaps is worse, wearisome in our little 
homilies upon this subject. But the 
events of the day have borne us out. As 
to General Belknap, we do not under- 
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take to defend or even to palliate his ac- 
tion. We only argue that it shall be 
given the right name. 


— Anp some of the circumstances of 
this case are of such a character that it 
assumes a dramatic form and enlists our 
sympathy for the very man whose con- 
duct we are obliged to condemn and de- 
plore. Bacon never said a wiser thing 
among all his wise sayings than ‘‘ He that 
hath wife and children hath given host- 
ages to fortune.” But it is true in a 
sense in which he did not use it. For 
although, as he says, ‘“‘they are impedi- 
ments to great enterprises either of vir- 
tue or of mischief,” they often also fur- 
nish the strongest temptations to wrong- 
doing, particularly in regard to money. 
It is no special reproach, perhaps, to 
either of the late Secretary’s wives to sar 
that if he had not been married, he wou!d 
not have committed the great fault the 
shadow of which will darken his future 
life. And yet those who know him 
best, and the circumstances of his life, 
and the influences to which he was daily 
subjected, urge that such is the case. 
And it is in no carping spirit, and 
with no harsh or even adverse feeling, 
that we ask those women who make what 
they call social success an object in life 
to consider this case carefully, and lay it 
to heart. It attracts a great deal of at- 
tention because of the position of the 
chief party to it; but there is reason for 
believing that in its essential points it is 
but one of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in our day and country. We, no 
more than General Belknap does, shall 
lay upon female shoulders the blame of 
all the corruption and greed which de- 
form our time. It would not be just if 
we did so, But we ask women them- 
selves to say whether there are not too 
many of their sex in these days, and in 
our country, who, estimable perhaps in 
all other respects, are not hindrances 
rather than helps to their husbands in 
the affairs of life. Many are helps, and 
even counsellors and guides; women who 
are worthy of all the admiration,and love, 
and respect that can be given them, and 
which some of them, owing to the per- 
versity of man’s nature, do not receive. 
But it is to be feared that many more, in 
what they regard as a legitimato social 
ambition, lead or incite their husbands 
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to perplexity and grief if not into wrong, 
as unmistakably as Lady Macbeth led 
her loving and morally weak husband 
into a life of hideous crime to satisfy her 
longing to be a queen. No more accursed 
phrase has lately been invented than 
**the queens of society.” It has been the 
ruin of many a vain woman and as many 
weak men, 


— Piymovutn Cuurcn has not been dis- 
tinguishing itself by its tactics of late. 
Without expressing any opinion upon the 
merits of the great scandal, we may say 
that the result of Plymouth’s manceu- 
vres is at present very like what the 
chess players call a stalemate. There is 
no real victory on either side. Mr. 
Bowen had not the world’s sympathy or 
admiration. He has neither now. But 
Plymouth’s advisors have at last suc- 
ceeded in forcing him to say that which 
makes it impossible for them to attain 
their end of vindication except by play- 
ing the whole game over again from the 
beginning. Nothing will now satisfy the 
public but an investigation which shail 
go into the merits of the case without re- 
serve, and with no legal chicanery or 
technical objections as to evidence. It 
may be said that this can never be; and 
it may never be; but if not, then the re- 
proach can never be wiped away; and 
for this issue Plymouth may thank its 
own mismanagement. It should not have 
disturbed Mr. Bowen, One strange fea- 
ture which has marked this whole affair 
has been brought into stronger light than 
ever before—the disposition of these 
Brooklyn people to go about telling 
things that other people keep closely to 
themselves. Whatever may be the inca- 
pacity of woman to keep a secret, there 
is one in regard to herself which it has 
been hitherto supposed she would keep 
at all hazards, But unless Mr. Bowen 
is the most infamous of men, we are 
obliged to believe that, as Mr. Beecher 
has not made confessions, certain women 
havo done so, and that Mr. Bowen has 
become the depository of these revela- 
tions. The alternative is indisputable; 
the dilemma inextricably perplexing. 
For the revelation of names and partic- 
ulars by Mr. Bowen, even to a commit- 
tee of three pledged to secrecy, is not to 
be thought of. It would be infamous. 
And there we leave the affair, in the con- 
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dition to which Plymouth church has 
brought it. 


— Amona the most recent literary 
events of the day is the publication of a 
book by the Hon, Mr. Cox, yclept ‘‘Sun- 
set”; why, no one can tell, except that 
his initials areS.S. His book is entitled 
“Why we Laugh ;” but it will disap- 
point the reader who takes it up expect- 
ing to find a psychological or physiologi- 
cal discussion of the cause of laughter. 
It is rather a collection of stories illus- 
trative of what is called American hu- 
mor. As a book we leave it to our liter- 
ary department; but its title suggests 
that the subject of laughter has never re- 
ceived the attention that it deserves. 
For the capacity of laughter is one of 
the few distinguishing traits of man. No 
other animal laughs. Even the monkey 
fails here to imitate the superior creature, 
who, according to Derwin, is only one 
stage above and a few thousand years be- 
yond him. The monkey can chatter, but 
he shows no semblance of laughter, un- 
der whatever provocation, And yet the 
lower animals can weep; and even when 
they cannot shed tears they can cry; and 
many of them do so in a most piteous 
and touching manner. It is very remark- 
able and significant, this ability of the 
inferior animal to express pain and grief 
by the tones of the voice and by tears, 
and his inability to indulge in any form 
of hilarity. But the reason is obvious. 
Laughter is the result and the outcome 
of reason. Man alone of all animals 
laughs, because he alone of all animals is 
capable of the perception of absurdity, 
or of surprise at the connection of two 
thoughts or facts; one of which percep- 
tions will be found to be at the bottom 
of all laughter. Even the laugh that 
‘‘speaks the vacant mind” is the act of 
a reasonable creature. The grade of in- 
tellect may be very low, and consequent- 
ly the cause of laughter may be inane; 
but the ore is suited to the other; and 
the clown laughs for the same reason 
that moves the mirth of Shakespeare or 
Bacon, although he has a different occa- 
sion for the laughter. The point remains 
unsettled, however, why a perception of 
absurdity, or a pleasant surprise, should 
produce the convulsive and involuntary 
action which we call laughter. The ra- 
tionale of crying and of tears is known; 
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and in these days of minute scientific in- 
vestigation we may look for an exhaust- 
ive inquiry into this subject which could 
not fail to be full of interest. 


— Butit would puzzle all the physiol- 
ogists, all the psychologists, and all the 
philosophers to find good reason for 
laughter in most of what is called Amer- 
ican humor. To any sane and reason- 
able creature there would seem to be no 
process more doleful and depressing than 
reading the columns of witticism and of 
humorous stories which so many of our 
newspapers contain, with as much regu- 
larity as the news and the comments 
thereon. This provision is made for the 
purpose of *‘ enlivening” the paper. But 
who with a mind in a state above idiocy 
could find enlivenment in the following 
characteristic specimen of the paragraphs 
of the funny column: 

Charles Brown, of Louisville, loved a girl 
with kinks in her hair, but she did not recip, 
When she said—* If you doan’ dun gone, I'll call 
de ole man,’’ Charles went away and took arsenic 
and put himself beyond the reach of clam chow- 
der. 

The humor in saying ‘‘ recip,” ‘‘ po- 
sish,” and the like we think would have 
been imperceptible to Charles Lamb or 
to Charles Dickens, who could sce fun in 
almost anything, and the latter of whom 
was not at all fastidious. Being put be- 
yond the reach of clam chowder, 
we suppose, is most exquisite; but 
the cause in it for laughter, or for 
anything but disgust, we cannot see. 
We have heard it said that such 
things are published in daily news- 
papers because they are ‘adapted 
to the mind of the average broker.” 
But we reject this theory with some in- 
dignation. We have too great a venera- 
tion for the average broker to take 
the joke of which this is atype as a meas- 
ure either of his intellect or of his sense 
of humor. But the demand for foolish 
drivel in the shape of fun must be very 
large somewhere among our people, or 
this sort of thing would not be found 
in almost every newspaper not of the 
highest class. This is not a good sign. 
A fine sense of humor is apt to be ac- 
companied by good common sense, and 
intellectual perceptions at once nice, del- 
icate, and strong. A community in which 
the sense of humor is good is on tho 
whole mentally sound; but if itis so lack- 
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ing, or perverted, or debased, it may be 
safely assumed that there is some grave 
defect or weakness in the collective mind. 
Is there not some reason for us to look 
sadly and apprehensively upon the joke 
columns in our newspapers and upon 
much of our American humor ? 


— Our musical readers, such of them 
as do not read a specially musical paper, 
will thank us for calling their attention 
to a struggle which is agitating the music- 
al world of New York, and in fact of the 
whole country. It appears that the 
American market is flooded with piano- 
fortes which are imitations of those of 
great makers, and which bear names so 
like those of highest reputation that the 
ignorant and the unwary are deccived 
and buy the counterfeit in full confidence 
that they are getting the genuine. Tho 
result is an attempt on the part of the 
most eminent makers to organize them- 
selves into a society which shall proteet 
themselves and the public. And yet it 
proves that those against whom ithe 
makers and the public need protection 
are in such force that they cannot only 
make open fight, but actually defy, and to 
a certain extent defeat their assailants. 
In a country in which so many piano- 
fortes are made and sold as in America, 
this is a matter of no little importance. 
There are few houscholds of average cul- 
ture and means in America in which there 
is not a piano-forte; the manufacturo is 
one of our most important branches of in- 
ternal commerce; and it is one which has 
no little to do with the daily domestic and 
social enjoyment of an immense number 
of people. That fraud appears as an ele- 
ment in the piano-forte trade is there- 
fore a matter of no minor social interest. 
It is about the last department of trade 
in which imposture might be looked for. 
A counterfeit piano-forte is something 
like a counterfeit ship or a counterfeit 
house. But there appear to bo really 
no limits to enterprise in this direction. 
It seems therefore that we must be care- 
ful in making our purchases, cr we may 
find ourselves in the absurd position of 
going into ecstasies over the tone of a 

teinway or a Chickering, when in fact 
we are admiring a sham, and what is 
worse, paying for it ‘‘ by monthly instal- 
ments.” It is sad to suffer both in mu- 
sical reputation and in pocket. 








— As the centennial celebration ap- 
proaches it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that the public take little real inter- 
est in it—we mean the celebration at 
Philadelphia. We have indeed centen- 
nial paper, and centennial coats, and cen- 
tennial overshoes, and we may expect 
centennial pumpkin pies; in fact every- 
thing just now is so centennial that we 
do not despair of finding a centennial 
woman—one who will probably own that 
she is a hundred years old, when she is 
not, just to be in the fashion. But this 
is an artificial interest. It springs from 
no rea) enthusiasm. The fact is that we 
are not just now in an enthusiastic state 
of mind about ourselves, but rather in a 
sad state of doubt and perplexity. We 
are not quite sure that we are not, asa 
people, a very great failure; and we have 
some not unwholesome doubts whether 
we might not better take advantage of 
the hundredth year of our separate po- 
litical existence to wipe out what has 
gone before and take a fresh start from a 
new point and toward a new goal. The 
feeling is not altogether the morbid re- 
sult of hard times and gloomy prospects. 
But however this may be, the Philadel- 
phia affair is generally regarded only with 
the feeling that it is to be a great trading 
operation; a big show for the profit of 
the showmen; a place and occasion for 
the grinding of axes of the most enor- 
mous proportions. There does not ap- 
pear to be any direct connection between 
the 4th of July, 1776, and an exaggerat- 
ed American Institute Fair to be opened 
on the 4th of July, 1876; and all the 
goading of the public by the newspapers 
has failed to convince the patriotic Ameri- 
can mind that such a connection exists. 
The interest aroused seems to be purely 
one of commercial advantage on the one 
side, and of curiosity on the other. The 
liveliest feeling the great centennial fair 
awakens is the vague hope that it may 
help to brighten one of the gloomiest 
business years the country has seen with- 
in a century. 


— Srvce we last addressed our readers 
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Charlotte Cushman has passed away 
from the scene of her labors, her tri- 
umphs, and her sufferings. No actress 
of our day bas worked harder; none at- 
tained greater popularity; none reaped 
such a rich reward of material prosper- 
ity. There was good reason for all this. 
For she was a woman who to unusual 
ability united great force of character. 
With a fair field, that is a combination 
that always wins what its owner seeks to 
attain. But mere popularity and pecun- 
iary success are not unquestionable evi- 
dences of the possession of the highest 
powers, either in literature orin art; and 
the question yet remains unanswered— 
Was Charlotte Cushman a great actress? 
We should decide it without hesitation 
in the negative. Perhaps, however, that 
would be because we have seen her only 
as Meg Merrilies, as Lady Macbeth, and 
as Queen Katharine. In each of these 
characters she showed the fruit of un- 
common energy and uncommon study. 
But in each of them she seemed to us to 
present not the idea which was in the 
mind of the authors who conceived them, 
but rather an idea of her own, in the 
conception and working out of which 
not truth but stage effect was the object 
in view. Of all of them, Meg Merrilies 
was the strongest in this respect; but 
Walter Scott thought of no such crea- 
ture as Miss Cushman’s gipsy queen; and 
he would probably have protested against 
her presentation of it, or have turned 
his back upon it. The fact seems to be 
that Miss Cushman, although she had 
not a little dramatic, or what may be 
called a high kind of melodramatic 
power, had not that elevation of soul 
which ensures repose. She could not 
rise into the higher histrionic regions, 
She was a powerful actress, but not a 
great one. She never had supreme mo- 
ments; her labor was always manifest. 
But she was the best, by all odds, that we 
have had; and we were justly proud of 
the eminence she won abroad as well as 
at home. A patriotic vanity was no 
small element in our estimation of her; 
but that feeling has rarely had a better 
justification. 














